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Preface 


Hebrew, Aramaic, Yiddish and Judaeo-Arabic manuscripts, part of the handwrit¬ 
ten legacy of just four important Jewish languages, are considered to be inva¬ 
luable documents and artefacts of Jewish culture and history. Looking back at 
an impressive history of modern scholarship starting with Leopold Zunz and 
Moritz Steinschneider in the 19 th century (among several others), it is evident that 
research on Jewish manuscripts has grown continually and is progressing parti¬ 
cularly rapidly today. 

In 1897, Moritz Steinschneider wrote the following in the introduction to his 
book Vorlesungen ilber die Kunde hebraischer Handschriften, deren Sammlungen 
und Verzeichnisse : 

Das Gebiet, das wir im Auge haben, ist groK und weit, und wollten wir zu Anfang ein kleines 
Bild aufrollen, so konnte es uns wie Mose ergehen, dass wir das gelobte Land schauen, aber 
nicht hineinkommen. (p. 1) 

The area we are looking at is large and broad, and if we wanted to examine just 
a small part [of it] initially, we could easily find ourselves in the same situation 
as Moses, looking across the Promised Land, but not being able to enter it. (p. 1) 

Steinschneider did enter this land, however, and so did numerous scholars after 
him (and still do today). The largesse and dazzling array of this land - of the 
material and intellectual history of Jewish manuscript cultures from Antiquity 
to the Middle Ages and Early Modern Period - continue to exert their fascination 
upon us today. 

This volume is dedicated to the topics, methods and questions that are 
currently the focus of attention among the international scholars who are studying 
Jewish manuscripts. The case studies assembled here investigate paradigmatically 
subjects like cataloguing and editing, codicology and palaeography, manuscript 
forms and manufacturing techniques, patrons, collectors and censors, cultural 
exchange between Christians and Jews, manuscript collections and collections 
of printed books, illuminations and fragments of manuscripts, and, last but not 
least, new methods of material analysis that are now being applied to manuscripts. 

In autumn 2014, a conference entitled Research on Hebrew Manuscripts: 
Status quaestionis took place at SFB 950 Manuskriptkulturen in Asien, Afrika 
und Europa/Centre for the Study of Manuscript Cultures (CSMC) at the University 
of Hamburg, generously funded by the German Research Foundation (DFG). 
It was jointly organised with the Institute for Jewish Philosophy and Religion, 
University of Hamburg. I would particularly like to thank its director Giuseppe 
Veltri for his part in this event. The present volume comprises sixteen of twenty- 
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five papers read at the conference, in addition, Ingrid Kaufmann and Hanna Liss 
contributed articles. Those sixteen papers were classified into five subject areas: 
Codicology and Palaeography, Editing, Manuscript Collections, Materials Studies 
and Cultural Studies. 

Codicology and Palaeography are covered in four of the contributions. A 
paper by Javier del Barco commences the volume by providing a critical historical 
appraisal of the tasks and purposes of cataloguing Hebrew manuscripts. The 
author goes beyond providing a mere description of the state of the art by 
outlining some new perspectives for classical codicology and palaeography 
based on two examples. These fundamental methodological reflections are 
followed up by three papers focusing on different groups of manuscripts that 
pose codicological, palaeographic and cultural questions. The outcomes of these 
studies establish new links between the local production of manuscripts, scribal 
characteristics and sociological parameters. In the first paper, Emanuel Tov looks 
at the scribal peculiarities and specific codicological characteristics of ancient 
scrolls found in the Judean Desert. Judith Olszowy-Schlanger then examines 
fragments found in the Cairo Geniza, presenting a new perspective on the use of 
the scroll and codex, two different forms of books used in Jewish communities 
in the Mediterranean Near East (Egypt, Palestine, Babylonia) in Late Antiquity 
and the Early Middle Ages. The article written by Hanna Liss is concerned with 
a mediaeval Ashkenazic manuscript known as the Regensburg Pentateuch, an 
exceptional document whose paratextual masora and tagin (decorative strokes 
on letters) refer to esoteric teachings of the German Pietists (haside ashkenaz ). 

The section on Editing is represented by two articles. Both of the authors, 
Diana Matut and Andreas Lehnardt, focus on questions concerning the editing of 
manuscript texts. While Andreas Lehnardt describes editing a binding fragment 
containing parts of an unknown mediaeval mystical text and consequently sheds 
some light on the esoteric tradition of the German Pietists in the process, Diana 
Matut delineates the history of interest in Yiddish manuscripts and texts, both 
among Christian and Jewish scholars, which led to early prints and the publishing 
of scholarly editions of Hebrew works. Both articles illuminate the tension and 
relationship between the manuscript as the support of a text on the one hand and 
the independent cultural artefact that a manuscript is on the other hand. They 
also illustrate the difficulty in doing both sides justice when editing a manuscript 
text. 

In the following section. Collections, four contributions have been included 
that focus on Hebrew manuscripts owned by Christians, thereby opening up a 
history of persecution and destruction, but at the same time revealing a certain 
degree of intellectual collaboration between Jews and Christians. In between 
all the positive and negative encounters stand Jewish manuscripts - objects 
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of curiosity, of the thirst for knowledge and of fear and suspicion at the same 
time. Ilona Steimann discusses the pre-Reformation and humanist acquisition 
of Hebrew manuscripts by Christian collectors such as Hartmann Schedel, 
Petrus Nigri, Johannes Reuchlin and Caspar Amman, their motives for building 
collections and the ambivalence they showed towards the object they desired 
- the Hebrew manuscript - due to the basically negative attitude towards its 
producers and their scholarship. The humanist Johannes Reuchlin, who was a 
good deal more sympathetic towards Jews, his renowned collection of Hebrew 
books, which were scattered after his demise and have partly been lost since 
then, and its reconstruction are all subjects that Reimund Leicht addresses in 
his paper. Ronny Vollandt focuses on Jacob Georg Christian Adler, a scholar from 
Schleswig who studied Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic manuscripts and consequently 
became an early manuscript scholar and expert in Semitic languages. While 
investigating manuscripts and writing notes on them, he himself produced 
manuscripts documenting a history of scholarship worthy of research. liana 
Tahan had the aim of reconstructing the mysterious provenance of six Hebrew 
codices containing Kabbalistic, astronomical and philosophical texts that have 
belonged to the British Library ever since 1946. The trail she uncovers leads 
to Archbishop Jacques Nicolas Colbert to Bishop Charles de Pradel and to the 
Hebraist Jean Plantavit de la Pause - a historical puzzle that has only partly been 
solved so far. 

The penultimate section on Materials Studies is opened by Ira Rabin, who 
outlines non-invasive methods of analysing inks and other materials used in 
Hebrew manuscripts, particularly regarding the treatment of animal hides to 
produce writing supports (the Dead Sea Scrolls) and the preparation of writing 
inks in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. A second related article written by Zina 
Cohen, Ira Rabin, Judith Olszowy-Schlanger and Oliver Hahn presents some initial 
results of their investigation of mediaeval Cairo Geniza fragments. Both articles 
demonstrate the usefulness of near-infrared reflectography (NIR) and X-ray 
fluorescence analysis (XRF) in determining the chemical composition of inks and 
the processing of writing supports such as vellum. The data these researchers 
have collected is intended to supplement the description of manuscripts based 
on Hebrew palaeography and codicology and to be used as a geo-chronological 
marker. Last but not least. Bill Rebiger provides an overview of the materials 
employed to produce magical manuscripts and artefacts, which were mentioned 
in magical literature written in Hebrew, both in theoretical texts and in practical 
instructions. He also tells us about the materials from which magical Hebrew 
manuscripts, amulets and other magical objects were created in reality. 

The fifth section, Cultural Studies, contains three articles with a common 
denominator: the wide-ranging implications analytical methods and results have 
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when applied to the material layers of a manuscript, to the palaeographic and 
iconographic features of a given manuscript and to its testimony to reconstructing 
the cultural and social life of its Jewish producers, owners and readers. A specific 
kind of visual organisation is mentioned in one case, namely an Ashkenazic 
SeMaQ manuscript investigated by Ingrid Kaufmann. The history of censored 
manuscripts and the question of internal and external censoring is exemplified 
by two Halakhic manuscripts in the Hamburg Collection, which are presented 
by Gottfried Reeg. Methods of ink analysis conducted by Ira Rabin shed some 
light on the history of these censored documents. Finally, Katrin Kogman-Appel 
presents a methodological study on illuminated manuscripts, the hierarchy of 
textual and visual components and the three-way relationship between the patron, 
the artist (or rather, the illuminator) and the viewer that such a manuscript is at the 
centre of. 

I would like to thank the various libraries that now own the respective 
manuscripts for their kind permission to reproduce parts of these valuable works 
here. I would also like to express my gratitude to the anonymous reviewers who 
peer-read the articles in this book. I am particularly indebted to Cosima Schwarke 
for her support when it came to editing the manuscript version of this volume 
and preparing it for printing. My thanks also go to Alexander Scheumann for 
proof-reading the articles, to Carl Carter for translating some of them and copy¬ 
editing others, and to Astrid Nylander for her precision in producing the layout so 
well. I thank Christoph Schirmer and Florian Ruppenstein of De Gruyter for their 
support and patience. 

Finally, I would like to thank the editors for including the book in the series 
Studies in Manuscript Cultures. 


Irina Wandrey 



Javier del Barco 

From the Archaeological Turn to ‘Codicologie 
Structural: The Concept of Codicology 
and the Material Description of Hebrew 
Manuscripts 

Abstract: This article explores the concept of codicology adopted by genera¬ 
tions of scholars who have studied mediaeval manuscripts since the mid-20 th 
century. Several different methodological approaches are outlined - from the 
‘archaeological turn’ to comparative and structural codicology, including quan¬ 
titative and historical approaches. The study of Hebrew manuscripts is seen in 
the context of the development of these methodological approaches. Different 
views on how a Hebrew manuscript should be described and what a catalogue of 
Hebrew manuscripts should look like are outlined, including the approach that 
is currently being followed in a project involving the creation of new catalogues 
of Hebrew manuscripts kept at the Bibliotheque nationale de France launched 
in 2007. The article also analyses two specific examples of Hebrew manuscripts 
where all these questions are relevant. 


1 The archaeological turn 

In 1950, Francois Masai published an article in Scriptorium that can be regar¬ 
ded as having founded a new perspective for studying mediaeval manuscripts 
and the related disciplines of palaeography and codicology. In his article, Masai 
asserts: 

II y taut soigneusement distinguer les disciplines historiques et les disciplines archeolo- 
giques. C’est parmi les premieres qu’il convient de ranger, avons-nous vu, la bibliologie, la 
paleographie proprement dite et l’histoire de l’enluminure. Par contre la codicologie consti- 
tue une branche de l’archeologie. [...] Ce n’est pas la paleographie qu’il taut coordonner a 
la diplomatique, comme on le fait couramment, mais la codicologie. Tandis que la diplo- 


This research is part of a collaborative project entitled ‘Legado de Sefarad II. La production ma¬ 
terial e intelectual del judalsmo sefardl bajomedieval’, which is based at the ILC-CSIC in Madrid 
and supported by the Plan Nacional de l+D+i (FFI2015-63700-P). 
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matique etudie concretement, expertise en un mot, les documents d’archives, les «papiers» 
des institutions et des particuliers, la codicologie expertise les livres manuscrits. Elies ont 
en commun d’etre toutes deux des disciplines archeologiques, mais chacune possede son 
champ de fouille bien delimite [...J. 1 

The novelty of Masai’s proposal is twofold. On the one hand, he advocates 
codicology’s independence from palaeography, two disciplines that differ not 
only in their aims, but also in the methods they employ. This breaks with the 
tradition of palaeography encompassing not only the study of scripts, but also 
that of the writing surface and everything else that is analysed in order to date 
a manuscript. 2 On the other hand, with respect to methodology, Masai situates 
codicology - along with diplomatics - within the specific sphere of ‘archaeo¬ 
logical disciplines’. He denies codicology the status of a historical discipline 
and, therefore, the capacity for engaging in interpretation of data and its con- 
textualisation within the history of the book in particular and cultural history 
in general. 3 This clear positioning of codicology as an archaeological discip¬ 
line, subject to a working method based on the demarcation and description of 
each stage in a manuscript’s production, similar to the stratigraphic description 
of archaeological excavations, conditioned the evolution of codicology over sub¬ 
sequent decades. 

Moreover, by placing codicology between archaeological disciplines, Masai 
challenged the link between the study of manuscripts and literary history for¬ 
mulated by 19 th -century scholars (most of whom were German) and raised the 
question about the precise nature of codicology and its place among the histo¬ 
rical and philological disciplines. Contrary to Masai’s concept of codicology as 
an archaeological discipline, the study of manuscripts had been generally linked 
to literary history and philology up till the early 1930s. 4 It was in the course that 


1 Masai 1950, 292. 

2 With the exception of the German tradition, in which the term ‘Handschriftenkunde’ was 
used for the material study of manuscripts and ‘Palaographie’ for the study of writing following 
the publication of Friedrich Adolf Ebert’s Zur Handschriftenlainde (1825) and as a result of the 
influence of Ludwig Traube’s ‘Munich school’. See below. 

3 See Muzerelle 1991, 349: ‘Masai denie categoriquement a la codicologie le droit de se livrer a la 
moindre interpretation des faits qu’elle observe et l’instance avec laquelle il lui refuse la qualite 
de discipline historique.’ 

4 See Olszowy-Schlanger 2012, 260. Moritz Steinschneider, considered the father of Hebrew bi¬ 
bliography, declared in 1897: ‘Der Inhalt dieser Vorlesungen [iiber die Kunde hebraischer Hand- 
schriften, deren Sammlungen und Verzeichnisse] konnte als ein Bestandteil der Einleitung in die 
jiidische Litteratur angesehen werden’, thereby establishing a direct relationship between the 
study of manuscripts and the study of Hebrew literature, Steinschneider 1897,1. 
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Charles Samaran offered at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in 1934/35 that he 
advocated the independence of manuscript science from philology by defining the 
term ‘codicography’, which he understood to be parallel to ‘bibliography’, but with 
reference to the manuscript book. However, Samaran’s proposal was not as suc¬ 
cessful as he had hoped, and the term that eventually gained acceptance - ‘codi¬ 
cology’ - was coined by Alphonse Dain shortly thereafter to refer to the history 
of manuscripts and their collections, research on the location of manuscripts, 
their use, etc. In other words, Dain’s term does not include the study of mate¬ 
rial aspects of codices, which he assumed belonged to palaeography. 5 At this 
point, the term proposed by Dain to encompass the discipline concerned with 
the history of manuscripts and their collections was taken up by Masai to refer to 
manuscript science, which was thought to be independent of palaeography and 
whose methods were subsumed under those of the archaeological sciences. 

Leon M. J. Delaisse, who was one of Masai’s disciples and a follower of his 
proposal to understand codicology as an ‘archaeology of the book’, preferred to 
use the latter term instead of codicology to refer to the material examination of 
manuscripts. He understood it as Texamen materiel complet du livre et l’interpre- 
tation des faits observes, par rapport au contenu’. 6 Far from falling into disuse, 
the archaeological method in codicology gained renewed momentum at the end 
of the 1970s thanks to Leon Gilissen, considered by many to be the founding father 
of a genuine archaeology of the book. In the first of the two essays that make up 
his Prolegomenes a la codicologie, 7 Gilissen takes up the study of what, archaeo- 
logically speaking, might be called a ‘site’ of twenty parchment manuscripts, and 
analyses the data on the composition of quires in detail, coming to the conclusion 
that a quire is not an accidental grouping of bifolia cut separately, but the result 
of folding an entire skin according to precise rules; this creates a complete quire. 
His method in this and other questions regarding the material production of 
mediaeval manuscripts has paved the way for a much more detailed understan¬ 
ding of the conception and techniques of mediaeval book production, including 
not only the preparation of materials and space for copying the text and images, 
but also their execution. 


5 As has been said already, this was commonly accepted until Masai’s publications, except for 
the case of the German school (see above note 2). On the history of codicology up to the time of 
Francois Masai, see Gruys 1976, 27-33. 

6 In other words, as an auxiliary discipline of either the historian or the philologist. See Delaisse 
1956, 2. 

7 Gilissen 1977. 
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2 Codicology ‘lato sensu’ and codicology ‘stricto 
sensu’ 

Since the beginning of the 1970s, various 8 other voices had already been claiming 
that ‘codicology’ should not just be concerned with the ‘archaeology of the book’, 
but also with its history, usage and reception as a cultural and textual object. Two 
ways of understanding codicology as a discipline - two schools, one might say - 
arose as a result. 

On the one hand, there is codicology ‘stricto sensu’, which adheres to the 
archaeological objectives outlined by Masai and his followers without venturing 
into questions beyond a material analysis and description of the object. On the 
other hand, we have codicology ‘lato sensu’, which approaches the manuscript 
as a historical, cultural and textual object and thus requires a degree of study 
that does not just focus on the material description of the object. 9 Some schol¬ 
ars - mostly historians - understand that this codicology ‘lato sensu’ should be 
extended to include the production, use, transmission and meaning of a book in 
its historical and cultural context, whereas others - mostly philologists concer¬ 
ned with codicology - tend to broaden the field to include textual and literary 
criticism and the transmission of texts. 10 

Thus, the meaning of the term ‘codicology’ varies from one author to another, 
depending on the dialectic discussion about codicology ‘stricto sensu’ and ‘lato 
sensu’. Marilena Maniaci, for instance, states in her Archeologia del manoscritto 
which aspects of the history of manuscript books she will and will not be dealing 
with. Although she does not define precisely how she uses the term ‘codicology’, 
she does explain that ‘I materiali costitutivi, le tecniche di fabbricazione, le 
modalita esecutive e la presentazione del libro manoscritto fanno quindi parte 


8 For instance, the late Charles Samaran, Ezio Ornato, and Maria Luisa Agati, among others. 
See below. 

9 See Gruys/Gumbert 1976, 11; Derolez 1973. See also the more recent work by Muzerelle 1991, 
350 and Agati 2009, 35. 

10 In 1976, Samaran had also adopted the distinction between codicology ‘au sens etroit’ and 
codicology ‘au sens large’, understanding the former to be the artisanal technique of the book. 
As for the second sense, it is interesting how Samaran relates it to the history of the transmission 
of texts and to textual criticism by defining it like this: ‘c’est celle qui ajoute a l’etude du livre 
manuscrit celle du livre imprime, sa suite naturelle, et qui, outre les manuscrits consideres en 
eux-memes, ne neglige pas les textes que ces manuscrits represented dans leur infinie comple¬ 
xity, manuscrits d’auteurs ou copies, contemporaines ou tardives, variantes, editions successi- 
ves, etc.’; see Gruys/Gumbert 1976, vol. 1, 9. 
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del territorio «naturale» della codicologia’In other words, it comprises all those 
elements that are related to the material production of a manuscript and its status 
as an object. Thus, in the connotation she gives it, which is similar to Masai’s, 
Delaisse’s and Gilissen’s, the term does not include anything having to do with 
the history of the text and images except those elements that are directly related 
to the material dimension of the manuscript, particularly the physical interac¬ 
tion between the writing and the decoration on its pages - so it has nothing to 
do with textual criticism, with whether the book belonged to a private collection 
or a large library, with an overall analysis of the production or use of the book, 
or with issues involved in the conservation and restoration of the manuscript. 
Because of her conception of the archaeological nature of codicology, Maniaci’s 
study is limited to the material aspects of book production and therefore ignores 
not only what is the proper subject of the philologist - the history of the text and 
textual criticism - and the restorer, but issues that concern book historians, such 
as the study of manuscripts as part of book collections, from their genesis and 
throughout their transformations, or the socio-economic and cultural aspects of 
a manuscript’s production, use and transmission. 

In contrast, Maria Luisa Agati, in her introduction to II libro manoscritto 
da Oriente a Occidente, asserts that her understanding of the term is broader. 
According to her: 

[...] la Codicologia, o scienza del libro manoscritto, e ‘integrale’: comprende una prima parte 
limitata, appunto, alio studio materiale del libro-oggetto/reperto ( archeologia ), per conos- 
cerlo a fondo e comprenderlo, che [...] e importante per chi studia la storia del libro. Poi, 
pero, guarda piu lontano: non ignora l’interattivita con le discipline filologiche e paleogra- 
fiche, le quali costituiscono solo un approcio diferente alia stessa realta-codex; e neppuree- 
lude aspetti come la trascrizione, la leggibilita, la decorazione, la storia delle biblioteche e, 
sopratutto, la conservazione e catalogazione. 12 

For Agati, then, in addition to an archaeological analysis of the manuscript, 
codicology includes some of the issues that Maniaci excluded from her manual, 
Archeologia del manoscritto, such as the study of palaeographical features, deco¬ 
ration and the history of libraries. 

Because of this twofold understanding of the term ‘codicology’, its use gene¬ 
rally has to be explained in all its nuances. 13 Whereas the term ‘archaeology of the 


11 Maniaci 2002,10. 

12 Agati 2009, 22. 

13 In a review of Gruys and Gumbert’s Codicologica, vol. 1 (1976), from 1978, Emmanuel Poulle 
formulated his doubts about the precise lines of demarcation between the two approaches and 
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book’ enjoys a degree of success and refers unambiguously to codicology ‘stricto 
sensu’, the term ‘codicology’, whose etymology refers to the study of mediaeval 
codices, continues to be used with different - and sometimes contradictory - 
connotations. Some understand it as a synonym of ‘archaeology of the book’, 
while others understand it as codicology ‘lato sensu’. Even among the latter, the 
issues to be investigated by codicology vary - cultural and social issues for the 
historian, for example, and textual criticism and the history of the transmission 
of texts for the philologist. This creates grey areas and even some overlapping, 
such that explicit clarification of what is meant is usually called for when the 
term is used. 14 


3 The impact of quantitative codicology 

In their foundational book on quantitative codicology, 15 Carla Bozzolo and Ezio 
Ornato complain that the historical study of manuscripts was usually understood 
as a secondary or elitist pursuit until the late 1970s: either as a tool for acces¬ 
sing intellectual history or, conversely, as a means for studying a small number of 
art objects - illuminated manuscripts - that are worthy of interest only because 
they are different from the thousands of more ordinary manuscripts. They 
advocate the study of just this multitude of ordinary manuscripts, which they 
call ‘foule anonyme de manuscrits’, 16 applying the archaeological method, but 
with the objective of answering questions 17 that go beyond a particular, isolated 
manuscript by means of quantitative analysis. 


came to the conclusion that the codicologist would have to draw the boundaries of his or her own 
discipline: ‘Ces distinctions [entre codicologie “stricto sensu” et “lato sensu”] sont sans doute 
fondees, mais, s’agissant de domaines voisins de recherche dans lesquels, le plus souvent, les 
memes savants se trouveront impliques, il est probablement plus facile d’en faire etat en theorie 
que dans la pratique. En fait, ce sont les codicologues qui arbitreront eux-memes ces debats de 
principes: le contenu de la codicologie sera, en definitive, ce qu’ils y mettront’, Poulle 1978,150. 

14 Maniaci also echoes this ambiguity in the term according to the researcher’s approach to 
the mediaeval codex: ‘Va riconosciuto che la valenza scientifica e concreta del termine «codi- 
cologia» comporta non poche zone d’ombra, in quanto e ancor oggi oggetto di interpretazioni 
esplicite o implicite significativamente divergenti’, Maniaci 2002, 9. 

15 Bozzolo/Ornato 1980. 

16 Bozzolo/Ornato 1980, 9. 

17 Bozzolo/Ornato 1980,9: ‘Combien de livres a-t-on ecrit a telle ou telle epoque au Moyen Age? 
A quel prix? Par quelles techniques? Ce sont la les principales questions que nous nous sommes 
posees en essayant de replacer le manuscrit dans son environnement materiel.’ 
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Inasmuch as codicology ‘lato sensu’ is understood by historians as a dis¬ 
cipline that deals simultaneously with all aspects of the mediaeval book, from 
the nature of the materials used and the phases of material production to the 
modes of conservation, reading and dissemination, for Bozzolo and Ornato it 
is something very similar to the history of the book, which begins with a mate¬ 
rial - archaeological - analysis, but also assumes the prerogative to explore and 
respond to questions that were formerly seen as being the exclusive concern of 
historians and philologists. 18 

When explaining the title of the book La face cachee du livre medieval, a coll¬ 
ection of articles by Ornato and his colleagues and friends, the former defines the 
two ‘faces’ of a manuscript, which must be dealt with by codicologists and book 
historians: 

[...] a l’egal de la lune, le livre a deux faces. L’une, eclairee, placee en quelque sorte «au beau 
milieu du ciel», correspond a ce qui est habituellement regarde ou lu: le texte, l’ecriture, 
la decoration, les illustrations, la reliure; l’autre, obscure, est releguee a l’arriere-plan et 
n’est pas consciemment pergue - a la limite parce qu’on voulait qu’il en tut ainsi - ni par 
le lecteur ni, ce qui est plus regrettable, par le specialiste du livre medieval. Dans cette 
categorie, il taut ranger d’une part des elements internes au livre, tels que la « charpente 
du texte » qui soutient la lecture, les pratiques artisanales ou graphiques peu apparentes, 
les defauts, les negligences ou les incoherences de tout genre [...] De l’autre, des elements 
externes, a savoir les aspects culturels, economiques, sociologiques et technologiques qui, 
en interagissant sans cesse avec la fonction fondamentale du livre - assurer bien et vite 
la transmission de la culture - conditionnent la structure, la presentation et, finalement, 
devolution de ce dernier. 19 

In this quote, Ornato articulates a fundamental idea in his understanding of codi¬ 
cology, namely that the study of the ‘inner’ part of the manuscript - the material 
and technological aspects of book production - cannot be separated from the 
‘exterior’ part - the socio-cultural and economic aspects - because the latter has 
a decisive influence on the design of the former. 

The obligation to take up the exterior study of manuscripts leads him to 
defend a quantitative method. This method denies the importance of any indivi¬ 
dual manuscript and instead seeks quantifiable elements from among ‘la foule 
anonyme de manuscrits’ that can be subject to comparison and examination 


18 In the words of Ornato, a codicology ‘qui soit tout le contraire d’une “science auxiliaire”, no¬ 
tion de plus en plus souvent condamne mais encore bien vivante dans les moeurs, les institutions 
et meme les esprits’. See Ornato/Bozzolo 1982, 267. Cited in Armando Petrucci, ‘Prefazione’, in 
Ornato 1997, vii. 

19 Ornato 1997, xiii. 
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and can therefore provide an idea of the economic and cultural determinants of 
manuscript production at a particular time and place, or conversely, throughout 
a longer period of time. As a result, Ornato and his school of followers consider 
codicology to be an independent and autonomous discipline within the historical 
sciences, at the same level as other specialisations and not subservient to any of 
them. 

At this point, it is obvious that, in spite of the fact that Ornato also under¬ 
stands codicology as something more than the archaeological study of 
manuscripts, his methodological approach is radically different from what other 
authors have understood as codicology ‘lato sensu’: for Ornato, it is not a matter 
of carrying out an integral study of a particular codex (medium, palaeography, 
illumination, history, function), but of formulating questions about the produc¬ 
tion of mediaeval books in general (selection of materials, fabrication of quires, 
number of volumes, prices, work invested, circulation) based on a statistical 
analysis of quantitative data drawn from a certain ‘population’ of manuscripts, 
selected according to chronological criteria, area of production, type of book, 
etc. 

The quantitative trend begun by Ornato and his school for the study of Latin 
and Western manuscripts had a strong impact on Hebrew codicology, which was 
only just being established at the time. When Malachi Beit-Arie published Hebrew 
Codicology in 1977, 20 he had already researched the techniques used in the pro¬ 
duction of dated Hebrew codices, which were being catalogued by the members 
of the Comite de paleographie hebrai'que, 21 to which he belonged. In order to faci¬ 
litate the study of mediaeval Hebrew book-production techniques in general as 
well as comparatively, given the wide range of geographic areas where Hebrew 
manuscripts were copied in the Middle Ages, Beit-Arie undertook the creation of 
a database (a novel endeavour for the time) containing the most-relevant data on 
the material production of each manuscript, which has been shown to be a pow¬ 
erful analytical tool. 22 Although Hebrew Codicology, a pioneering work, focused 
primarily on questions related to technical aspects of the material production of 
books, 23 Beit-Arie soon foresaw the possibilities of his database for the field of 
quantitative codicology, as it had been formulated by Ornato, since it was pos- 


20 Beit-Arie 1977. 

21 Sirat/Beit-Arie/Glatzer 1972-86. 

22 This tool came to be known as SfarData, The Codicological Data-Base of The Hebrew Palaeo¬ 
graphy Project; see http://sfardata.nli.org.il/sfardatanew/home.aspx. 

23 Thus, the book’s subtitle: Tentative Typology of Technical Practices Employed in Hebrew 
Dated Medieval Manuscripts. 
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sible to ‘populate’ the database with enough manuscripts to be able to carry out 
analyses of a statistical nature and arrive at conclusions based on quantifiable 
data, although this data was clearly limited to Hebrew codices that had been 
dated. 

Beit-Arie acknowledges his debt to Ornato in Unveiled Faces of Medieval 
Hebrew Books, 21 ' whose title is a clear homage - though in some respects an anti¬ 
thesis, according to Beit-Arie - of La face cachee . 25 In spite of the methodological 
differences with Ornato that Beit-Arie points out, 26 the essays that are included in 
Unveiled Faces leave no doubt as to their quantitative orientation, 27 and this is a 
course that Beit-Arie has continued up to the present. 28 


4 Comparative codicology 

Progress in the quantitative analysis of manuscript populations in both Latin and 
Hebrew areas and the development of codicology in other cultural fields such as 
Byzantine and Arabic studies soon prompted the question as to whether techno¬ 
logical practices in manuscript production during the Middle Ages were shared 
by different language communities. This in turn led to the emergence of compa¬ 
rative codicology, a concept that takes its theoretical models and its methodolo¬ 
gical application from linguistics and comparative history. Comparativism arose 
as a methodology in linguistics during the 19 th century once the filiation of Indo- 
European and Semitic languages had been established and a method for compa- 


24 Beit-Arie 2003. 

25 Beit-Arie 2003,11: ‘My title’s seemingly antithetic reference implies of course a certain metho¬ 
dological disagreement [with Ornato’s methodology] and some differences in research procedure’. 

26 Beit-Arie 2003, 13: ‘[...] theirs [Ornato’s and his school] can be described as an epistemolo¬ 
gical, speculative, conceptual, analytical, and fundamentally deductive approach. My metho¬ 
dology and practice, on the other hand, I consider to be positivistic, empirical, and inductive, 
perhaps even phenomenological and tangibility-oriented’. This declaration by Beit-Arie seems 
to contain a certain methodological reaction against the historical relativism occasioned by the 
application of the so-called ‘linguistic turn’ in the historical disciplines. 

27 For example, ‘Technical Evolution: Ruling Manuscripts’, ‘Copying Dynamics: Line Manage¬ 
ment’, ‘The Structural Transparency of Copied Texts’. The book’s subtitle is revealing in this 
sense: ‘The Evolution of Manuscript Production—Progression or Regression?’, a question that 
can only be addressed on the basis of the assumptions and procedures of quantitative codico¬ 
logy. 

28 See Beit-Arie 2014. http://web.nli.org.il/sites/NLI/English/collections/manuscripts/hebrew- 
codicology/Pages/default.aspx. 
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rative-historical study of the attested languages in each family had been devised, 
with the objective of reconstructing a common ancestor, Proto-Indo-European in 
one case and Proto-Semitic in the other. 29 But the more-direct examples of the 
development of comparative codicology are probably to be found in comparative 
history (particularly after the 1950s) and in the focus on non-European cultures 
driven by post-colonial studies. 

Practically from the outset, comparative codicology pivots, on the one hand, 
around the development of the study of manuscript culture in ‘Oriental’ book tra¬ 
ditions and, on the other, around the question as to whether it is possible to find 
universals in the material production of mediaeval manuscripts that would allow 
us to imagine the existence of a universal ‘grammar’ of the codex. This preoccup¬ 
ation has been formulated in linguistic terms, 30 as is in relation with the develop¬ 
ment of structural codicology (see below). 

Hebrew manuscript researchers realised the benefits of comparative study 
of mediaeval manuscripts very early on, particularly in the Hebrew manuscript 
culture, which lacked its own codicological tradition and shared manuscript- 
production techniques with the dominant culture in which Jewish communi¬ 
ties lived, be it Latin-Christian, Byzantine-Orthodox or Arab-Islamic. 31 Beit-Arie 
declared in 1977 that ‘Medieval Hebrew handwritten books reflect both Orien¬ 
tal and Occidental, Christian and Islamic civilizations. In Hebrew manuscripts, 
Latin, Greek and Arabic paleography and Handschriftenkunde might find a tool 
for comparative intercultural study’, 32 an idea that he would assert again later, 
considering Hebrew manuscripts to be intercultural objects that are specially 
suitable for comparative analysis. 33 Similarly, Colette Sirat, in her Hebrew Manu¬ 
scripts of the Middle Ages, asserts that ‘The history of Hebrew manuscripts is a 
part of a wider history, that of Arabic, Byzantine, and Latin manuscripts, and 
it can only fully be approached in the context of the general and comparative 
study of contemporary manuscripts’. 34 The possibilities of comparative codico¬ 
logy were explored in a more systematic way from the 1990s at the Institut de 
recherche et d’histoire des textes (I.R.H.T.) in Paris. In 1998, as a result of a round 


29 The use of this method was shown to be particularly fruitful with Romance languages, be¬ 
cause unlike the Germanic and Slavic languages, both the source language (Latin) and the langu¬ 
ages that were the result of its historical evolution were known, giving rise to Romance philology. 
See Tagliavini 1993, 47-51. 

30 See Maniaci 2002, 25; Beit-Arie 1993a, 5. 

31 Muzerelle 1991, 362; Sirat 1998,132. 

32 Beit-Arie 2014, 9. 

33 Beit-Arie 1993a; Beit-Arie 1993b; in the same vein, more recently, van Boxel/Arndt 2010. 

34 Sirat 2002, 16-17. 
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table organised at the Ecole normale superieure in Paris, a volume of Recher- 
ches de codicologie comparee x was published which included contributions 
by Beit-Arie and Sirat on Hebrew manuscripts, and a few years later a manual 
was published that was intended to serve as a guide for cataloguers of Latin, 
Greek, Arabic and Hebrew manuscripts. 36 With a vast amount of territory still 
to be explored, the comparative codicological approach continues to give rise to 
ambitious projects 37 and, together with quantitative codicology, constitutes one 
of the two most widespread methodological approaches to the material study of 
mediaeval manuscripts. 38 


5 ‘Codicologie structurale’ and the material 
description of manuscripts 

In the last two decades, some scholars applying ideas and concepts directly bor¬ 
rowed from structuralist linguistics have explored the idea of understanding a 
codex as a structure within a system of cultural transmission in which the codex’s 
different components have a ‘morphological’ dimension - the identification of 
its constituent components - and a ‘syntactic’ dimension - the relationship 
between the different components, leading to the formulation of a ‘codicologie 
structurale’. 39 Like the archaeological approach, the structural study of codices 
is both synchronic and diachronic as it seeks not only to describe its constituent 
elements, but also to reconstruct the chronology of the object’s production. For 
this reason, the identification of a codex’s components, or morphology, also has 
a ‘genetic’ aspect, which relates to the origin of the components, and the study of 


35 Hoffmann/Hunzinger 1998. 

36 Gehin 2005. Participants in the Hebrew codicology section of this manual included Sonia 
Fellous, Jean-Pierre Rothschild and Monique Zerdoun in addition to Colette Sirat. 

37 Noteworthy contributions to the field of comparative codicology include the aforementioned 
book by Agati 2009, and Bausi/Borbone/Sokolinski 2015; the latter is the product of a cooperati¬ 
ve research network financed by the European Science Foundation between 2009 and 2014 and 
entitled ‘COMSt: Comparative Oriental Manuscript Studies’. Research in comparative codicology 
is currently the principle activity at the Centre for the Study of Manuscript Cultures (CSMC) at the 
University of Hamburg, where various projects are underway focusing on manuscript cultures in 
Asia, Africa and Europe. 

38 Described by J. Peter Gumbert as ‘the two most striking modern developments [in codicolo¬ 
gy]’, Agati 2009,14. 

39 On structural codicology, see Andrist/Canart/Maniaci 2013, which merges linguistic structu¬ 
ralism with the classic archaeological approach to the mediaeval codex. 
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the relationship between the components - their ‘syntax’ - has a ‘stratigraphic’ 
aspect relating to the succession of the different forms that the codex has taken 
and under which it has circulated. 40 

The long-lasting impact of the archaeological turn and the more recent influ¬ 
ence of structural codicology thus put the material description of manuscripts at 
the very heart of codicology. Johan Peter Gumbert, a pioneer in thinking about 
the material structure of mediaeval manuscripts, first formulated the concepts 
of‘unite codicologique/codicological unit’ and ‘cesure/caesura’, 41 conceiving the 
former as ‘une partie d’un livre resultant d’une activite qui peut etre consideree 
comme unitaire sous le rapport du temps, du lieu et des circonstances’ 42 and the 
latter as ‘une limite de cahier qui est en meme temps une limite de texte, de main 
et/ou de quelque autre aspect codicologique’. 43 These two concepts were later 
developed by Gumbert and other specialists 44 and help to establish a stratigra¬ 
phy or syntax of the codex, i.e. to identify the codicological units of a manuscript 
(formed by one or more quires) - which correspond, in cases where there is more 
than one unit, to different stages of production - and the relationship among 
them. 

The problem becomes more complex in cases where the manuscript has 
been through several stages of production, suffered losses or additions, or con¬ 
tains discrete codicological units - with different texts - of diverse origin and 
diverse natures. Gumbert remarked on the lack of adequate terminology and a 
suitable typology for describing the various structures that codices can have in 
their present form, in particular for the composite codex, 45 and he has propo¬ 
sed a system of classification based on the concepts of ‘caesura’ (boundary or 
discontinuity) and ‘codicological unit’ mentioned above and the newer concept 
of ‘block’. 46 More recently, in a noteworthy effort at typological systematisation, 
Patrick Andrist, Paul Canart and Marilena Maniaci proposed a structural, strati¬ 
graphic and syntactical analysis of codices, including examples of the majority 
of possible material and textual anomalies that can be found in manuscripts. 


40 Andrist/Canart/Maniaci 2013, 7. 

41 In Gumbert 1989: 4-8; cited in Andrist/Canart/Maniaci 2013,14. 

42 Gumbert 1989, 5. 

43 Gumbert 1989, 6. 

44 See Andrist/Canart/Maniaci 2013,14-43. 

45 ‘Non-homogeneous codex’ for Gumbert 2004 and ‘non unitario’ codex for Maniaci 2004. 

46 ‘A block [...] is different from a codicological unit in not having a complete, independent text 
or set of texts; and this implies that their order is not arbitrary, being dependent upon the text 
order’, Gumbert 2004, 24. 
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making it possible to describe them and provide better answers to the textual and 
historical questions posed by the codices themselves. 47 

These proposals aim for a structural, material understanding of codices in 
terms of their historical dimension and therefore also affect the understanding 
of the composition and transmission of texts. In his analysis of a 16 ,h -century 
Bible manuscript in Arabic (Paris, Bibliotheque national de France, Ms. Arabe 1), 
Ronny Vollandt used the categories and terminology proposed by Gumbert to 
show that for codices that are thematically unitary and composed of multiple 
blocks, as is the case for the Bible he examined, structural analysis can reveal 
important facts about the process of its production, about the scribes and artisans 
who were involved in its production and about the selection of texts - in other 
words, about the final result as a book. 48 


6 Sirat and the study of Hebrew manuscripts 

So far, it has been clearly stated that the methodological approach is a funda¬ 
mental determinant for how a manuscript is studied and how its description is 
written and configured as a means to serve as a kind of ‘intermediary’ between 
the reader of a catalogue and the manuscript itself. 49 Sirat, like Delaisse, Maniaci 
and others, understands codicology in the archaeological sense or ‘stricto sensu’, 
i.e. as the study of materials, forms and techniques used to produce a codex. 50 
She considers it to be one of three disciplines that deal with manuscript books, 
the other two being, in her opinion, the history of texts and palaeography, or the 
history of writing. 51 For this reason, Sirat makes a careful distinction between a 
catalogue of manuscripts, which should contain not only a material description, 
but also a textual and historical outline of the codex in question, and a codicolo- 
gical catalogue, which should only deal with a codicological description ‘stricto 
sensu.’ She also cautions against the prominence that quantitative codicology 
has conferred on ‘populations’ of manuscripts - since they are not representative 


47 Andrist/Canart/Maniaci 2013. 

48 Vollandt 2012. 

49 On the varieties and the history of manuscript descriptions, see the 2001 second edition of 
Armando Petrucci’s book La descrizione del manoscritto: Storia, problemi, modelli, which is an 
essential resource. A brief history of cataloguing and an analysis of the types of Hebrew ma¬ 
nuscript catalogues that exist can be found in del Barco 2014, 333-50. 

50 Sirat 2002, 2. 

51 Sirat 2002, 2. 
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for certain types of manuscripts - and on the summary of purely material features 
while forgetting that manuscripts are, above all, bearers of a text: 

La codicologie [quantitative] explore les caracteres materiels qui s’appliquent aux «popu- 
lations» de manuscrits. [...] Ce courant de la codicologie pose cependant un probleme de 
taille: dans notre domaine [les manuscrits hebreux], la methode statistique s’applique mal 
au moyen age; car, a defaut de pouvoir etudier la totalite d’un ensemble, cette methode 
exige que l’echantillon examine soit representatif de toutes les parties de l’ensemble; 
or, ce qui nous a ete conserve des manuscrits hebreux n’est surement pas representatif 
de l’ensemble des manuscrits qui furent produits. [...] Un autre probleme de la codicolo¬ 
gie quantitative est qu’elle oublie quelquefois que le manuscrit est essentiellement un 
porteur de texte. [...] nous courrons le risque de donner une description trop minutieuse 
des caracteres materiels du manuscrit et de confondre un catalogue de manuscrits avec 
un catalogue codicologique. La precision numerique rassure et donne l’impression que 
notre travail est «scientifique» de sorte que l’on aurait tendance a considerer que tous les 
caracteres codicologiques doivent etre releves et que tous doivent 1’etre dans tous leurs 
details. Or, au-dela d’un certain seuil, la minutie dans les details n’ajoute pas de signifi¬ 
cation historique ; au contraire, elle retarde le travail du catalogueur et, en fin de compte, 
encombre le texte de la notice. 52 

Sirat’s approach to the study of manuscripts, therefore, coincides with what other 
scholars have called codicology ‘lato sensu’, even though she prefers to reserve 
the term ‘codicology’ for the description of the material elements that make 
up a codex and serve as a medium for writing. Hers is closer to a neo-histori- 
cist approach to understanding the text and the mediaeval codex in which it is 
transmitted, 53 which she considers to be a unique textual and historical object 
that must be studied in all the complexity of its forms and functions as well as in 
its cultural context. Therefore, the study of individual codices is essential, unlike 
in a quantitative approach, which seeks to identify general tendencies in large 
samples of manuscripts. For Sirat and her school, the history of the mediaeval 
manuscript book should be reconstructed from the sum of material, textual and 
historical peculiarities in each manuscript rather than from tendencies that are 
identified by conducting statistical analyses of selected material features within 
a sample of manuscripts. 54 

For this reason, catalogues that follow the premises of quantitative codico¬ 
logy are clearly different from catalogues of manuscripts that follow a neo-his- 


52 Sirat 2007a, 16-17. 

53 This issue is dealt with in more detail in del Barco 2014, 344-346. 

54 In Sirat’s words: ‘Because each of them is an individual, different from all others, every ma¬ 
nuscript adds to our knowledge of the medieval world’, Sirat 2007b, 27. 
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toricist approach. In his description of what a codicological catalogue should be 
like according to the quantitative method, Albert Derolez explains: 

Sur quels aspects un catalogue pourra-t-il done porter? Puisque le bout est de faire la com- 
paraison entre de nombreux manuscrits, seulement sur les donnees qui se pretent a une 
description rapide sans equivoque. 55 

By contrast, a neo-historicist catalogue accords equal attention to the mate¬ 
rial, textual and historical features of codices, highlighting the individuality of 
each manuscript under consideration, both with respect to its form (the mate¬ 
rial, textual and visual aspects) and its function (intellectually, culturally and 
historically). 56 

Notwithstanding this fundamental methodological distinction, and regard¬ 
less of the connotation that each use of the term ‘codicology’ implies, a material 
description of manuscripts is essential in either type of catalogue since it is the 
basis for all other kinds of textual or historical analysis. In this sense, the pro¬ 
gress made in the archaeological approach to the study of manuscripts and the 
suggestions offered by comparative and structural codicology mentioned above 
have all contributed new analytical tools that have greatly increased the strate¬ 
gies at our disposal for resolving the textual and historical difficulties that each 
manuscript presents. 


7 The comparative-structural approach: two case 
studies 

In the following, I shall present two examples of the comparative-structural 
approach: one that demonstrates the appropriateness of structural analysis for 
understanding the historical development of a book 57 and another that demons¬ 
trates the relevance of studying the formal aspects of Hebrew manuscripts 


55 Derolez 1988, 5. This is precisely the kind of catalogue that we find in Derolez 1984. 

56 See del Barco 2011, VII-XVII, for the neo-historicist concept and method employed in the 
Hebrew manuscript catalogue at the Bibliotheque nationale de France, which has been publis¬ 
hed in a series of thematic volumes ever since 2008 as part of a joint project by the Bibliotheque 
nationale de France and the Institut de recherche et d’histoire des textes du CNRS. 

57 See del Barco 2012 for this kind of approach to two miscellaneous manuscripts (one ‘mono- 
merous’, the other ‘homogenetic composite’ in Gumbert’s 2004 terminology), which are both 
kept at the Library of El Escorial. 
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using a comparative approach following the guidelines provided by Beit-Arie 
and Sirat mentioned above. By providing these two examples, I would like to 
suggest the usefulness of studying the material aspects of Hebrew manuscripts 
using a combined, comparative-structural approach. Both examples come from 
manuscript descriptions that are to appear in a forthcoming catalogue. 58 In 
the first manuscript, a historical approach requires a structural analysis first 
in order to discover the different stages in the material transformation of the 
manuscript and thereby address textual and historical questions. In the second 
one, what I want to show is that the study of the formal and functional aspects 
of Hebrew manuscripts cannot ignore comparative codicology or leave out a 
discussion of the dominant manuscript cultures in which Hebrew manuscripts 
were produced. 


7.1 Paris, BnF, Ms. Hebreu 35 

The first example is Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, Ms. Hebreu 35. 
This manuscript is an incomplete Bible containing two fragments of the Book of 
Numbers at the beginning, followed by the Psalms, Job and Proverbs, and finally 
Daniel, Ezra-Nehemiah and Chronicles. The colophon, copied at the end of Ezra- 
Nehemiah (fol. 151r), reads: 

D’smsi n’s'rx / ntran n:» n®n h run in / -ft mxi D’-rosn nr / Yam nnrax to prer ux 

tfriy nx’Yn 1 ? / nyanxi 


I, Yishaq, son of R. Avigdor, have written this [Bible containing] the twenty-four [books] for 
R. Shelomo, son of the generous R. Moshe, in the year 5044 of the creation of the world [= 
1284 CE[. 

As previous descriptions of this manuscript have already noted, 59 the scribe origi¬ 
nally copied a complete Bible (all twenty-four books) in 1284, but in its present 
state, the manuscript lacks most of the Pentateuch, the Prophets and The Five 
Megillot (‘scrolls’). 

Since the extant parts of the manuscript amount to 216 folios, it is concei¬ 
vable that the entire Bible might easily have had about 600 folios. As we are 


58 In a volume of the Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts at the Bibliotheque nationale de France, 
in the Brepols series Manuscrits en caracteres hebreux conserves dans les bibliotheques de France. 

59 Zotenberg 1866, 4, no. 35; Sirat/Beit-Arie/Glatzer 1972-86, vol. I, no. 9; Garel 1991, 92, no. 61. 
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dealing with an incomplete codex, the first step in its analysis should be to collate 
the quires in order to find boundaries or discontinuities (‘caesuras’ in Gumbert’s 
terminology) in the material structure of the manuscript that would indicate the 
transformation it went through from its original form to its present state. The 
manuscript collation yields the following results: 

Quire 1: IV' 4 (fols 1-4) [lacking the two external bifolia of the quire]. 

- Quire 2 to 19: IV (fols 5-12; 13-20; 21-28; 29-36; 37-44; 45-52; 53-60; 61-68; 
69-76; 77-84; 85-92; 93-100; 101-108; 109-116; 117-124; 125-132; 133-140; 
141-148). 

Quire 20: II (fols 149-152). 

- Quire 21 to 28: IV (fols 153-160; 161-168; 169-176; 177-184; 185-192; 193-200; 
201-208; 209-216). 

Most of the quires are quaternions - quires consisting of four bifolia or eight 
folios - except for quire 1, which is incomplete, and quire 20, which is a binion 

- a quire consisting of two bifolia or four folios. Therefore, two main material 
caesuras exist, one involving quires 1 and 2 and the other involving quires 19, 20 
and 21. In the first case, several folios are missing from quire 1 - the two external 
bifolia of the quire - resulting in a discontinuity between the end of quire 1 and 
the beginning of quire 2. In the second case, we find that two blocks of quaterni¬ 
ons, the first consisting of eighteen quires and the second of eight, are separated 
by a different type of quire - a binion. Such a discontinuity should warn us about 
a possible caesura in the structure of the manuscript. 

The second step in analysing the syntax of the codex should be finding any 
textual discontinuities that might exist. These should be found in boundaries 
between textual units that coincide with material discontinuities. For this reason, 
it is necessary to check the first and last pages of each biblical book in order to 
identify any discontinuities and compare them with the quire structure. Textual 
boundaries checked against the quire structure are as shown in the following 
table: 
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Table 1 

Quire structure 

Contents 

Quire 1 (fols 1-4) 

Numbers 9:6 to 13:19 

Quire 2 (fols 5-12) 

Numbers 14:40 to 21:23 

Quires 3 to 20 (fols 13-152) 

Psalms (fols 13r-70r) 

Proverbs (fols 70r-89r) 

Job (fols 89r—111 r) 

Daniel (fols lllr-126v) 

Ezra-Nehemiah (fols 126v-151r) 

Colophon (fol. 151 r) 

Blank (fols 151v-152v) 

Quires 21 to 28 (fols 153-216) 

Chronicles (fols 153r— 216r) 


This table shows that there is a clear textual discontinuity between quires 2 and 
3: quire 2 contains a fragment of Numbers, while quire 3 starts with the beginning 
of Psalms. The discontinuity between quires 1 and 2, which was already indicated 
by the quire structure, is confirmed here by a textual discontinuity: two folios 
missing between quires 1 and 2 correspond to the lacuna of Numbers 13:20 to 
Numbers 14:39. Second, the end of Ezra-Nehemiah coincides with the material 
discontinuity between quires 20 and 21. Quire 20, the only binion in the entire 
manuscript, ends with a colophon followed by three blank pages, which is an 
unequivocal sign that this quire was the last one in the original codex. It is clear, 
then, that the end of the complete Bible when copied in 1284 CE was at the end of 
Ezra-Nehemiah and not at the end of Chronicles, as it is now. We have to conclude 
that in the original project the Chronicles were not meant to be placed at the end 
of the manuscript, but at the beginning of the Ketuvim, as is customary in many 
other mediaeval Bibles. 

The loss of the Prophets and the placement of the Chronicles at the end of 
the Bible occurred at an early stage, it seems. A Latin foliation of the manuscript, 
dating from the 14 th century, 60 is still visible on many folios, giving an idea of the 
manuscript’s structure at that time. Following this foliation, as shown in the table 
below, it is possible to deduce which parts of the Bible were still present in the 14 th 
century (the folios currently missing from the manuscript are in square brackets): 


60 I would like to thank Patricia Stirnemann (I.R.H.T, C.N.R.S.), who kindly analysed and 
dated the Latin foliation and Latin glosses present in this manuscript. 
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Table 2 


Latin foliation 

Folios 

Contents 

[l-CXXXVI] 

[136 fols missing] 

[Genesis 1:1 to Numbers 9:5] 

CXXXVII-CXL 

Fols 1-4 

Numbers 9:6 to 13:19 

[CLXI-CXLII] 

[2 fols missing] 

[Numbers 13:20 to 14:39] 

CXLIII-CL 

Fols 5-12 

Numbers 14:40 to 21:23 

[CLI — CCXXXI1] 

[82 fols missing] 

[End of Pentateuch + Megillot] 

CCXXXIII-CCCCXXXVII 

Fols 13-216 

Psaims, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, 

Ezra-Nehemiah + Chronicles 


According to the Latin foliation, the manuscript had 437 folios in the 14 th century, 
which is twice the number of extant folios today. The Pentateuch was certainly 
not faulty, and the 82 folios missing between folios 12 and 13 today included the 
end of the Pentateuch from Numbers 21:24 and most probably the Megillot as well. 
The Chronicles, according to this foliation, were already placed at the end of the 
manuscript, as they are today. This analysis allows us to interpret what happe¬ 
ned between the production of the Bible in 1284 and the 14 th century, when the 
manuscript was already in Christian hands, as the Latin foliation attests. 

To sum up, the analysis of the material and textual structure in this particular 
Bible suggests that the original order of the twenty-four books was the same as in 
other mediaeval Bibles: first the Pentateuch followed by the Prophets, and at the 
end the Ketuvim starting with the Chronicles, then the Megillot, and finally the 
rest of the books from Psalms to Ezra-Nehemiah as we find them in the present 
manuscript. At some point between 1284 and the 14 th century, the codex passed 
into Christian hands and suffered the first loss: the entire section of the Prophets. 
At the same time, the Chronicles were detached from the rest of the Ketuvim and 
were placed at the end of the manuscript, as the Latin foliation attests. In a later 
stage, and before the acquisition of the manuscript in the 16 th century by Jacques- 
Auguste de Thou, Master of the Royal Library in Paris from 1593, 61 the codex suf¬ 
fered additional losses, including most of the Pentateuch and the Megillot. The 
changes in the textual structure of the manuscript are listed in the following table: 


61 The Bible bears traces of its owners in the 16 ,h and 17 th centuries, before it entered the collec¬ 
tions of the Royal Library in 1683: David Chambellan (d. in 1516), dean of Notre Dame de Paris; 
Jacques-Auguste de Thou (1553-1617), Master of the Royal Library; and finally, Jean-Baptiste Col¬ 
bert (1619-1683), one of Louis XIV’s principal ministers. 
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Table 3 


1284 

14 th century 

16 th century - present 

Pentateuch 

Pentateuch 

> Numbers (fragment) 

Prophets 

> 0 


Chronicles 

> [placed at the end] 


Megillot 

Megillot 

> 0 

Psalms, Proverbs, Job 

Psalms, Proverbs, Job 

Psalms, Proverbs, Job 

Daniel 

Daniel 

Daniel 

Ezra-Nehemiah 

Ezra-Nehemiah 

Ezra-Nehemiah 


+ Chronicles 

Chronicles 


Further interpretation of palaeographic data may suggest a reason for such an 
early acquisition of the manuscript - the beginning of the 14 th century - by the 
Christians. Michel Garel has described the script of the biblical text as charac¬ 
teristically English, linking the change of owner at the end of the 13 th century 
with the expulsion of the Jews from England in 1290. 62 However, Judith Olszowy- 
Schlanger, doubting the English character of the script, chose not to include this 
manuscript in her book on English manuscripts from the Middle Ages. 63 1 there¬ 
fore suggest that the codex is probably French rather than English, and that the 
confiscation of the Bible by Christians should be explained in relation to the first 
expulsion of the Jews from France in 1306. 

Recognising the original form of a codex and its structural transformations 
is crucial to the interpretation of textual and historical questions, as we have just 
seen in the previous example. It is also essential for defining a manuscript’s func¬ 
tion in the original context of its production. Special attention should be paid 
to certain formal features such as the selection of texts, variation in book order, 
arrangement of the page layout, the presence or absence of sections, subsections 
and titles, and the book’s size. In the case of the Hebrew Bibles, these should 
also be taken into account in addition to other elements such as the presence or 
absence of the Masora, the selection of other texts such as the Targum, plus any 
mediaeval commentaries, grammatical works and liturgical texts that have been 


62 ‘La graphie caracteristique de l’hebreu et l’ecriture des gloses latines contemporaines de la 
copie determinent sans conteste une origine insulaire [anglais] du codex’, Garel 1991, 92, no. 61. 

63 ‘L’ecriture latine semble posterieure au XHIe siecle, et il est difficile de trouver des arguments 
convaincants pour conclure que ce manuscrit ait ete copie en Angleterre ou meme qu’il s’y soit 
trouve avant 1290’ Olszowy-Schlanger 2003, 43. Furthermore, according to Patricia Stirnemann, 
the Latin foliation and other annotations and Latin glosses are certainly French and from the 
mid-W 01 century. 
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added over time. The arrangement of these texts on the page and their relation 
to the biblical one is also a telling factor reflecting reading practices, particu¬ 
lar uses of the manuscript, and the patron’s personal choices. 64 A comparative 
study of typologies of Western Hebrew Bibles and Latin Bibles is also a necessary 
desideratum, as it can help us to understand book typology in its geographical, 
chronological and cultural context. 


7.2 Paris, BnF, Ms. Hebreu 33 

A model for such a comparative study of typologies could be provided by the 
second example, Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, Ms. Hebreu 33. This 
manuscript, copied in northern France in the 13 th century, is a very small Hebrew 
Bible containing, after the biblical books, a complete siddur according to the 
French rite. 65 It measures only 100 x 75 mm, and the text is copied in irregular 
quires - most of them of fourteen or sixteen bifolia - on incredibly thin parch¬ 
ment. An extraordinary case among mediaeval Hebrew Bibles, the format of the 
‘pocket’ Bible was nevertheless extremely popular among Latin Bibles of the 13 th 
century, produced mostly in Paris and in Bologna. 66 The kind of parchment, the 
size of the volume and the palaeographic characteristics of this Bible all suggest 
an imitation of 13 ,h -century Latin pocket Bibles. 67 Moreover, the extensive use of 
abbreviations - a common scribal practice in Latin pocket Bibles - has its coun¬ 
terpart in this manuscript: the scribe abbreviated the text by writing only the first 
letter of each word in a section of Numbers, chapter 7, where most of every para¬ 
graph is a repetition of the same text. 68 This is a scribal practice that I have not 
found anywhere else in Hebrew Bibles and it makes sense when the surrounding 
French and Latin manuscript culture is taken into account. 

Furthermore, the copy of a siddur following the text of the Bible in the same 
manuscript also has to be explained in relation to the surrounding 13 lh -century 
manuscript culture. It is exceptional to find the text of the siddur in a Hebrew Bible, 


64 David Stern has proposed the subcategorisation of mediaeval Hebrew Bibles into three types: 
the Masoretic Bible, the liturgical Bible and the study Bible, Stern 2012. This subcategorisation 
poses some typological problems in my opinion. 

65 Manuscript only described previously in Zotenberg 1866, 4, no. 33. 

66 See de Hamel 2001,114-139, and Ruzzier 2013,105-25. 

67 The connection between this Hebrew Bible and Latin pocket Bibles from northern France 
was first suggested and contextualised by Sirat 1991, 312-13; and 1997, 246-47. 

68 The section describes the offerings of the twelve tribes and belongs to the pericope Naso’ 
(Num. 4:21-7:89). 
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but this infrequent practice in Hebrew manuscripts has its parallel in a group of 
13 th -century Latin Bibles, mostly from France and England, where a Missal - or a 
selection of texts for the Mass - is copied together with the biblical text. 69 Thus, it 
is most likely that this innovation in 13 th -century Latin Bibles is behind the idea 
of producing a complete Hebrew Bible with a siddur in the same manuscript in 
13 th -century northern France. 


8 Conclusions 

The methodological proposals examined above and the examples that followed 
show comparative-structural analysis to be a powerful tool for historical and 
textual research on any manuscript that is not made up of a single ‘undistur¬ 
bed codicological unit’, 70 in other words the composite codex, given that such 
an approach helps to distinguish its codicological units and the relationship 
between them; the codex that presents multiple blocks to which various scribes 
or other artisans have contributed, although it only has one codicological unit; 
and any other manuscript that has undergone any modification that has changed 
its original structure. Comparative study of the historical and cultural context 
also provides the necessary parameters for understanding the codicological 
and textual practices of Hebrew manuscript production in the late Middle Ages. 
In my opinion, it is therefore useful for descriptions of catalogues of Hebrew 
manuscripts to include a structural, or syntactical, analysis of the codices in 
question as well as comparative and contextual perspectives on them within the 
dominant manuscript culture. 


69 See Light 2013,185-216. 

70 Thus in Gumbert 2004, 33, in contrast to manuscripts composed of codicological units that 
have suffered accidents (losses, whether intentional or unintentional, and additions, whether 
textual or material). 
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Scribal Aspects of the Manufacturing and 
Writing of the Qumran Scrolls 

Abstract: The Judaean Desert documents (often named ‘the Dead Sea Scrolls’) 
constitute the largest corpus of texts in non-lapidary scripts providing informa¬ 
tion about scribal habits in early Israel relating to biblical and non-biblical texts. 
They may be compared with other texts in Hebrew and Aramaic in non-lapidary 
scripts, especially the large corpora of Elephantine papyri and other Aramaic 
manuscripts from the 5 th and 4 th centuries BCE. These two groups of documents 
are highly significant as comparative material for the present analysis; among 
other things, evidence shows that the manuscripts from the Judaean Desert 
continued the writing tradition of the Aramaic documents from the 5 th century 
BCE in several respects. For the purpose of this study, the following areas have 
been singled out from the many scribal aspects of manufacturing and preparing 
the Judaean Desert documents: the local production of written material in the 
Judaean Desert, special characteristics of the Qumran corpus, the reasons behind 
the scribal peculiarities of the Qumran corpus, internal differences between the 
Qumran caves, and chronological differences between the corpora. 


1 Introduction 

The Qumran scrolls from the Judaean Desert (often named the ‘Dead Sea scrolls’) 
constitute the largest corpus of texts in non-lapidary scripts providing informa¬ 
tion about scribal habits in early Israel relating to biblical and non-biblical texts. 
These practices may be compared with other texts in Hebrew and Aramaic in 
non-lapidary texts, both contemporary and earlier, especially the large corpora 
of Elephantine papyri and other Aramaic texts from the 5 th and 4 th centuries 
BCE. These two groups of texts are very significant as comparative material for 
the present analysis; among other things, evidence shows that the texts from the 
Judaean Desert continue the writing tradition of the Aramaic documents from the 
5 th century BCE in several respects. 

The Egyptian Aramaic corpus is significant as it is extensive and derives 
from an early period. It also provides various relevant parallels. However, the 
corpus of scrolls from the Judaean Desert is much larger and its scribal habits 
were far more developed. As such, it constitutes the most important source of 
information on scribal habits for Hebrew and Aramaic texts from Israel prior 
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to the early Middle Ages, from which time the first documents from the Cairo 
Genizah originate. 

A comparison of these practices with scribal habits seen in Greek texts from 
the 7 th century BCE onwards is mandatory and therefore often undertaken. Fur¬ 
thermore, the analysis often leads us to the writing practices of even older cul¬ 
tures such as those of ancient Egypt, Ugarit and Mesopotamia. Obviously, one 
needs to be careful with such comparisons since the texts produced in these areas 
were written in different languages and often on different materials. Equal care 
needs to be taken in making comparisons with rabbinic prescriptions since these 
were written later than the texts from the Judaean Desert and only pertain to the 
writing of scripture and sacred documents. 

For the purpose of this study, I have singled out the following topics from 
the many scribal aspects of manufacturing and preparing the Qumran scrolls, 
and in each of them, I have advanced the discussion beyond my monograph on 
scribal practices 1 : (1) writing materials, (2) sheets, (3) scrolls, (4) ink, (5) ruling 
and guide dots, and (6) conventions used at the beginning and end of scrolls. 
Many additional topics could have been chosen in the realm of writing practices, 
such as divisions between words, small sense units (stichs and verses) and larger 
sense units, the special layout of poetical units, scribal marks, correction proce¬ 
dures, scripts, special scribal characteristics reflected in certain types of texts, 
and various scribal traditions. 

Our description of scribal practices reflected in the documents from the 
Judaean Desert is as complete as possible now that these texts have all been 
published in their entirety. Use is made of several helpful partial analyses and 
descriptions by others, although they are often based on a limited number of 
texts. 2 


2 Writing materials 

The texts from the Judaean Desert were mainly written on leather and papyrus, 
on individual sheets or in scrolls. There are no codices from this area; indeed, 


1 Tov 2004. 

2 The following monographs listed in chronological order are especially helpful: Kuhl 1952; Mar¬ 
tin 1958 (this extremely detailed study is only based on the major texts from cave 1); Stegemann 
1969; Siegel 1969; Siegel 1971a; Siegel 1971b; Oesch 1979; Oesch 1983; various contributions in 
Mikra; Steudel 1998; Crown 1983-1987; Lemaire 1992; Ashton 1999; Korpel/Oesch 2000; Kraft; 
Tigchelaar 2003; Alexander 2003. 
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codices only came into use after the period in which the Judaean Desert texts 
were written. 3 

The vast majority of documents from the Judaean Desert were written on 
leather and papyrus, the latter comprising some 14% of the Qumran texts, i.e. 131 
of the 930 items discovered. In addition, a large number of ostraca were found, 
especially at Masada, but also at Murabba'at (Mur 72-87,165-168), Nahal Hever 
(8Hev 5-6), Nahal Mishmar (IMish 4-8), Khirbet Qumran (KhQ Ostraca 1-3) 
and Qumran cave 10 (lOQOstracon). Only the Copper Scrolls from cave 3 were 
inscribed on that material; according to Lefkovits 2000, this was in order to solve 
‘the problem of ritual impurity’. Two texts were inscribed on wooden tablets: 
5/6Hev 54 (P.Yadin 54) 4 and Mas 743 from 73 or 74 CE (Cotton / Geiger 1989, 90. 5 On 
additional writing materials used in this and earlier periods, see Lemaire 1992). 

The use of different materials at the various sites in the Judaean Desert 
reflects the differences in genre among the documents found at these locations. 
The great majority of the literary texts included in the corpora found at Qumran 
and Masada were written on leather, while papyrus was used for most of the 
documentary texts, such as letters and various administrative texts found at 
Nahal Hever, Nahal Se’elim, Wadi Murabba'at and the other sites. At the same 
time, in ancient Egypt and the Graeco-Roman world, papyrus was the preferred 
material for texts of any kind, and writing on various forms of leather was far less 
frequent. 6 

There is no direct evidence regarding the main writing material for long texts 
used in ancient Israel before the period attested by the Judaean Desert docu¬ 
ments. Both leather and papyrus were in use in Egypt very early on, but it is 
not impossible that leather was preferred in ancient Israel because it was more 
readily available than papyrus, which had to be imported from far-away Egypt. 
Lansing Hicks therefore believes that leather was used for the writing of ancient 
biblical scrolls. One of his arguments 7 is that a knife was used by Jehoiakim to cut 
the columns of Baruch’s scroll exactly at the sutures since the text mentions that 
Yehudi cut the scroll after every three or four columns (Jeremiah 36:23). On the 
other hand, according to Haran, a few allusions in scripture suggest that papyrus 
served as the main writing material during the First Temple period, even though 


3 On the transition from scroll to codex, see Roberts-Skeat 1983; Blanchard 1989; Resnick 1992; 
Gamble 1995; Epp 1997. 

4 See Haran 1996 for a detailed description of these slates or tablets, one of which contains one 
of the Bar Kochba letters. 

5 On the use of wood as writing material in the ancient Near East, see Galling 1971. 

6 Also see Gamble 1995, 45-46. 

7 Hicks 1983, 61. 
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no biblical papyrus texts have been preserved from that era 8 and the Qumran 
corpus contains very few biblical copies on papyrus. 9 


2.1 Papyrus 

Although literary works from the Judaean Desert were mainly written on leather, 
many papyrus copies of these compositions are also known to us, albeit prob¬ 
ably without any distinctive features at the content level. Papyrus was considered 
less durable than leather, and the papyri from the Judaean Desert made a less 
professional impression (lines were less straight and no neat column structure 
can be observed). On the other hand, it was easier for scribes to remove letters 
from an inscribed piece of papyrus than from leather. Certain scribes may there¬ 
fore have preferred papyrus, but the availability of the writing material was 
likely to have determined the choice of either papyrus or leather; in the case of 
the biblical texts, additional factors must have played a role as well (see below). 
It may be the case that papyrus was the preferred medium for private copies of 
literary compositions, 10 mainly involving non-biblical compositions at Qumran, 
especially sectarian works. 11 On the other hand, Philip Alexander has surmised 
that the members of the Qumran community may have found it easier to obtain 
papyrus scrolls from external sources than to produce leather scrolls themselves 
during the early stages of their residence at Qumran. 12 


8 Jer 51:63 mentions the binding of a stone to a scroll so that it would sink in the River Euphrates. 
According to Haran 1996, this scroll must have been made of papyrus since a leather scroll would 
have sunk even without a stone. In support of this assumption, Haran mentions the Egyptian 
influence on Canaan in this period, which would have included the use of papyrus, the low price 
of papyrus in contrast to leather, and the biblical use of the root nna, a verb signifying erasure of 
a written text with water. According to Haran, at the beginning of the Second Temple period, scri¬ 
bes started to use leather when the need was felt for the use of materials capable of containing 
longer texts. This need was not felt in Egypt, however, as papyrus was used for very long texts, 
too. See the discussion by Lemaire 1992 for further information. 

9 Haran 1982. 

10 Wise 1994,125ff. 

11 A similar suggestion was made by Khan 1990-91 for early papyrus copies of the Quran, de¬ 
scribed as ‘popular’ texts intended for private study. 

12 Alexander 2003, 7. 
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2.2 Leather 

The oldest known leather documents written in any language have been descri¬ 
bed by several scholars, 13 referring among other things to an ancient Egyptian 
text written more than 2000 years BCE. As for the leather texts from the Judaean 
Desert, various technical examinations need to be carried out before the full 
picture is known; additional research is needed to determine from which animal 
skins the various texts from the Judaean Desert were prepared. In the meantime, 
partial evidence is available regarding calves, fine-wool sheep, medium-wool 
sheep, wild and domestic goats, gazelles and ibexes. 14 

It stands to reason that the approximate length of the composition was cal¬ 
culated before the writing was commenced; with this information to hand, the 
required number of sheets could be ordered from a manufacturer or be prepared 
to fit the size of the composition. Subsequently, the individual sheets were ruled 
and inscribed and only stitched together afterwards. The fact that some ruled 
sheets were used as uninscribed handle sheets (i.e. protective sheets such as the 
final sheets of llQT a and HQShirShabb) and that some uninscribed top margins 
were ruled (the second sheet of lQpHab, for example) shows that the ruling was 
executed as part of a separate process from the writing. The numbering of a few 
sheets probably indicates that they were inscribed individually, to be joined 
together subsequently in a numerical sequence (however, the vast majority of 
the sheets were not numbered). On the other hand, some sheets must have been 
joined together before being inscribed. 

A further indication of the separate preparation of the individual sheets is the 
different nature of the two surviving sheets of lQpHab. The first sheet (cols I—VII) 
contained regular top margins 2.0-3.0 cm in height, while the top margins of the 
second sheet (VIII—XIII) measuring 1.6-2.0 cm contain one, two or three uninscri¬ 
bed ruled lines. Since ruled lines are visible in the top margin of the second sheet 
while all other sheets from Qumran compositions have unruled top margins, it is 
evident that the manufacturer of this scroll used an existing ruled sheet of larger 
specifications than needed for the second sheet of this scroll; when preparing the 
scroll, he cut the sheet to the size required for the present purpose, cutting off the 
unruled top margin of that sheet and using the ruled area as the top margin. A 


13 Driver 1954,1; Diringer 1950, 35-49, 172-74; Millard 2000, 26. 

14 Knowledge of which section of the animal a particular piece of skin comes from could impro¬ 
ve the reconstruction at times. Elgvin 2004, 207, 211 uses this information as a basis for separa¬ 
ting 4Q413 and 4Q413a. 
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similar procedure was followed for the first sheet of 4QDeut n , the height of which 
was cut to the size of the second sheet. 

There is evidence of the existence of rolls of blank papyrus sheets at Elephan¬ 
tine. 15 These rolls consisted of sheets that had been glued together, after which 
smaller pieces were then cut off. 

The calculation of the number of sheets needed for copying a composition 
could never be precise, as evidenced by the ruled column often left uninscribed 
after the final inscribed column of a sheet. 


3 Sheets 

Documents were written either on single pieces of leather or on papyrus (a sheet 
or a scrap of leather) or on scrolls composed of several sheets. Short documents 
were written on single sheets and in rare cases on scraps of leather; letters and 
other documentary texts written on papyrus as well as 4QTest (4Q175) written on 
leather were inscribed on single sheets, for example. 

The shape of some documents is irregular (neither rectangular nor square, 
with uneven borders); it is likely that they were inscribed on remnants left after 
large rectangular sheets had been cut from the hides for regular scrolls. Thus, the 
irregular shape of 4QExercitium Calami C (4Q341) made it necessary for the scribe 
to shorten the last few lines in accordance with the slanting bottom margin. Like¬ 
wise, most tefillin (phylacteries) and mezuzot were written on small pieces of irre¬ 
gularly shaped leather, which were probably remnants of skin left after rectan¬ 
gular sheets had been cut out. Thus in tefillin 4QPhyl J, the unusual shape of the 
leather necessitated the writing of long lines at the beginning of the text and very 
short lines at the end. 

Scrolls consisted of sheets of leather or papyrus prepared by one or more 
scroll manufacturers, not necessarily in the same way. In addition, the sheets 
could have been ruled by different people for one of several purposes. These dif- 


15 Cf. the description of the Elephantine papyri in Porten-Yardeni 1999, vol. 3, xiii: ‘Fresh, rec¬ 
tangular papyrus sheets were not stored in a pile but were glued together along their length to 
make a scroll. In writing a document, the scribe detached from the scroll a piece of required size’. 
A similar remark with regard to papyrus production in Egypt was made by Emmel (1998, 35-43), 
who remarked that many of the single-sheet documents from Egypt include a seam, where two 
originally separate sheets had been overlapped and then glued together. In other examples from 
the classical world, individual papyrus sheets had stitches on both sides. 
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ferences account for the variations in the number of ruled lines on the individual 
sheets and in the practice of using guide dots (see section 6). 

Sheets were ruled before being sewn together (Crown 2001,76), and after 
being joined, the scribe or manufacturer must have made an effort to align the 
rulings on the different sheets in order to achieve a uniform appearance through¬ 
out the scroll; see most of the columns of llQT a , for example. However, when 
the columns were positioned at slightly different heights in adjacent sheets, the 
lines in these sheets often were not continuous. This practice explains the dif¬ 
ferences in height between the columns in the adjacent sheets of several scrolls, 
as in 4Q374 3 i and ii (unequal writing level and different number of lines in the 
same composition). 

Sheets were ruled with lines from beginning to end, often with the help of 
guide dots. These lines were not usually spaced evenly, resulting in the same 
pattern of spacing throughout the sheet. 

It was convenient to inscribe sheets before they were stitched or glued 
together (see below), and sufficient space was left for the stitching as a rule. 
However, in some cases, the sheets of some scrolls must have been inscribed after 
being joined together when almost no space was left between the last few words 
and the stitching (4QXIPII—III). 

Longer scrolls were composed of sheets of leather sewn or, in the case of 
papyrus, glued together (see below). The stitching was usually executed in such 
a way that the two sheets butted up against one another (without any overlap) 
and that they were joined by threads inserted through holes. The holes left by 
these stitches as well as the threads used for stitching are visible in many frag¬ 
ments. 

Some sheets were not stitched to the top and bottom edges of the leather, but 
somewhat below the top or above the bottom edges of the following columns; 
see 4QcryptA Words of the Maskil to All Sons of Dawn (4Q298) and llQT a . This 
practice resembles the later rabbinic instruction for texts of scripture: 

An area should be left unstitched at the top and at the bottom of the sheets so that the scroll 

does not get torn in use (Soferim 2.18; cf. b. Megilla 19b and y. Megilla 1.71d). 

On the other hand, in most preserved scrolls, the stitching extended to the top 
and/or bottom edges of the leather, for example lQIsa 3 1 (bottom), III-IV, XV-XVI, 
XIX-XX (all: top and bottom), etc. 

Only one document is known in which three tiny fragments of leather (each 
only containing four lines) were stitched together one above the other (rather 
than adjacent to each other horizontally), namely 4QIncantation (4Q444; DJD 
XXIX, pi. XXVI). 
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Papyrus sheets (kollemata, sg. KoAArjptx) were glued together with an adhesive. 16 
According to rabbinic prescriptions, scroll sheets are to be joined with sinews 
of the same ritually clean cattle or wild animals from which the scroll itself was 
prepared. Cf. b. Menahot 31b (‘only with sinews, but not with thread’) and Soferim 
1.1 (see further y. Megilla 1.71d ): 

It is also an oral prescription delivered to Moses at Sinai that scrolls shall be written on the 
skins of ritually clean cattle or ritually clean wild animals, and be sewn together with their 
sinews. 

The evidence suggests that most of the stitching material used in the scrolls from 
Qumran does indeed consist of sinews. However, further investigation should be 
able to determine which threads were made of animal sinews and which of flax, 
in the latter case contrary to rabbinic custom. Poole and Reed claimed that the 
stitching material which they examined was of vegetable origin and most proba¬ 
bly derived from flax. 17 Which scrolls were specifically examined for this purpose 
is not known, however. 


4 Scrolls 

Documents with more than one column were contained in scrolls (rolls) compo¬ 
sed of sheets of leather or papyrus. 18 Each scroll from the Judaean Desert contai¬ 
ned but a single unit (composition, document), 19 although some exceptions are 
recognised when different but possibly related compositions in the same scroll 
may have been written by one and the same scribe or by two others, e.g. 4QApo- 
cryphal Psalm and Prayer (4Q448); the different components in this scroll (cols I 
and II—III) are not necessarily related to one another. 


16 Lewis 1974, 12-13, 38-41, 47-49. 

17 Poole/Reed 1962, 22. 

18 Very little is known about papyrus scrolls deposited in the Judaean Desert as no complete 
scrolls have been preserved. Egyptian papyrus scrolls were strengthened with a reinforcement 
strip at the beginning and/or end. 

19 Conversely, each ancient text was once written in a single scroll (although longer documents 
would have been written in more than one scroll). This applies to the individual books of the 
Bible, even to the books of the Minor Prophets, which were combined into a single unit (scroll) at 
a later stage; see Haran 1984. In a later period, however, when larger scrolls were in use, several 
units were combined into one scroll (the Minor Prophets, the Tora, Former Prophets). 
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Scrolls of all sizes could be unrolled easily (iV?, e.g. m. Yoma 7.1; m. Sota 7.7; 
nTucjcjo) Luke 4:17) and rolled back to the beginning again (dvanTuacrat Luke 
4:20) 20 upon completion of the reading, thus ensuring that the first sheet of the 
scroll or its uninscribed handle sheet remained the outer layer. By the same token, 
when a reader had reached the middle section of a scroll or any sheet thereafter, 
upon completing the reading it was easier for the reader to roll the scroll up to the 
end so that he/she could roll it back again upon reopening the scroll. 

Scrolls were usually rolled up tightly in order to aid preservation and econo¬ 
mise on space. Due to the tightness of the rolling, a segment of the scroll some¬ 
times left a mirror imprint on the back of the previous layer, which occasionally 
extended onto the front of that layer as well, as in llQT a , plate 58 (llQT a col. LIII 
with a mirror imprint on the back of col. LIV). 

Leather scrolls were closed or fastened in different ways: 

1. Many scrolls were fastened by tying thongs (inserted in reinforcing tabs) 
or by strings around them. The thong was connected to a reinforcing tab 
attached to the scroll itself (only at the beginning of it) in such a way that 
the thong was tied either straight or diagonally around the scroll (as in 
4QD a [4Q266]). In only two cases have scrolls with attached reinforcement 
tabs been preserved, namely 4QApocryphal Psalm and Prayer (4Q448) and 
4QD a (4Q266; see DJD VI, plates IVa-IVb and DJD XVIII, plates I and XIV). 21 
Many detached reinforcing tabs made of coarse leather differing from 
the prepared leather of the inscribed scrolls were found in the Qumran 
caves. 22 In cave 8, archaeologists discovered sixty-eight reinforcing tabs 
of this kind, usually of coarse leather, along with the remains of five 
manuscripts. This cave probably housed a leather workshop or depo¬ 
sitory unless it originally contained an equal number of scrolls and 
reinforcing tabs and many of the former subsequently disintegrated. 
Although only two thongs have been found attached to scrolls, there is still 
much evidence of their use due to the imprint of thongs or strings on the 
leather itself, which created a horizontal fold in the middle of most columns 
of lQpHab, IQS, lQSa, lQSb, lQIsa a , 4QTest (4Q175) and 4QcryptA Words of 
the Maskil (4Q298). 


20 However, according to Snyder 2000, 281, Luke refers to a codex as tttuxei;, which is the basic 
word for ‘writing tables’. 

21 In the latter case, the one preserved specimen of this type has uninscribed areas of 3.5- 
4.3 cm preceding the first column and 9.0 cm following the final column, both folded for further 
strengthening before the thong was tied around the scroll (DJD VI, pi. IV; DJD XVIII, pis. I, XIV). 

22 See Carswell, ‘Fastenings’, DJD VI, 23-8 and plate V and Sussmann/Peled 1993,114-115. 
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2. Scrolls could also be tied by single strings or thongs not connected to a rein¬ 
forcement tab; some of these strings could have been passed through holes 
in the leather of the scroll or a cover sheet. According to Broshi-Yardeni, DJD 
XIX, 77, the tiny fragment 4QList of False Prophets ar (4Q339) was folded and 
held together by a string passed through holes still visible on the fragment. 

3. Several scrolls were protected by linen wrappings. 23 Remnants of wrappings 
detached from the scrolls were found in caves 1 and 11. 24 One section of a scroll 
was found in cave 1 still enclosed in its wrapper with the leather stuck to a 
shard from a broken jar (DJD I, pi. I, 8-10). The linen fragments of wrappings 
from cave 1 are both non-dyed and dyed, in the latter case sometimes with 
rectangular patterns. 

4. In a combination of the aforementioned systems, some scrolls were both en¬ 
closed in linen wrappings and tied with a leather thong. 

Little is known about the storage of scrolls at Qumran with certainty, but several 
details may be inferred from archaeological remains. Caves 1 and 3 at Qumran con¬ 
tained large numbers of cylindrical jars, several of which were probably used for 
storing scrolls (for an early parallel, see Jeremiah 32:14), while a smaller number 
of such jars were found in other caves and in Khirbet Qumran. 25 These jars may 
have been sealed with pieces of linen, as suggested by G.M. Crowfoot, but they 
were also closed with lids such as those that have been found. 26 Although it is 
not known which scrolls were stored in the jars, those found in cave 1 that had 
remained in a relatively good state of preservation, namely lQIsa\ 1QM, lQpHab, 
IQS, lQapGen ar and lQH a , were probably stored in this manner. According to 
Pfann 2002,169, n. 23, damage patterns on some of the scrolls show which scrolls 
were stored in jars. The scrolls in cave 4 were probably stored on wooden shelves 
attached to the walls, for which there is some archaeological evidence. 27 


23 For a general description of such wrappings without detailed proof relating to archaeological 
evidence, see Belis 1997, 32. 

24 For the former, see Sukenik 1954, illustrations 2 and 3; for the latter, see DJD XXIII, 431. 

25 Pfann 2002. 

26 Crowfoot, DJD I, 19, 24. 

27 Scholars mention holes in the walls of cave 4a, but to the best of my knowledge, no detailed 
archaeological evidence of this has been presented yet. I am grateful to H. Eshel, who mentioned 
cave C north of the aqueduct as a parallel. In that cave, which he excavated together with M. 
Broshi, such holes indicated the presence of shelves in a closet-like structure (personal commu¬ 
nication, June 2003). 
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5 Ink 


To date, insufficient research has been conducted regarding the ink used in the 
documents from the Judaean Desert, which were almost exclusively written in 
black ink, while red ink was also used in a few texts. 28 Scholars suggested and 
partly identified the existence of two types of black ink in Antiquity, but the 
pattern of their distribution in the scrolls is unknown: 
carbon ink, based on lampblack or soot 
iron-gall ink. 

The fact that different types of black ink were used is clear from the differing 
states of its preservation. While the iron-containing ink has been preserved very 
well in most cases, on some scrolls it has corroded and eaten through the leather, 
often creating the impression of a photographic negative. 

Red ink was used in four compositions, apparently mainly for new units: 
2QPs: the first two lines of Psalm 103. 

4QNum b : the first line(s) or verse (s) of new sections. 

4QD e (4Q270) 3 i 19: the heading of a new section. 

4Q481d, a composition of undetermined nature (named ‘4QFragments with 
Red Ink’ by E. Larson, DJD XXII): unclear circumstances. 

Two inkwells were found by R. de Vaux in locus 30 of Qumran, the so-called 
scriptorium, one made of ceramic material and one of bronze. 


6 Ruling, guide dots/strokes 

Almost all Qumran and Masada texts written on leather had ruled horizontal lines 
in accordance with the practice followed in most literary texts written on leather 
in Semitic languages and in Greek. 29 Early parallels of different types allow us to 
assume that the earliest biblical scrolls must have been ruled as well. 

Ruling in earlier times is evidenced by cuneiform clay tablets, 30 lapidary 
inscriptions and in some papyrus and leather documents written in various 
Semitic languages. 31 


28 On the types of ink used in Antiquity and the Middle Ages, see Diringer 1982, 544-53; on 
ancient ink, see Ashton 1999, ch. 3. 

29 For a general introduction, see Leroy 1976 and Turner 1968, 4-5. 

30 Driver 1976, 39-40. 

31 Ashton 1999, ch. 6. The ruling of the Deir ‘Allah inscription from the 8 lh century BCE was 
described by Millard 1978, 24. 
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In contrast, Judaean Desert texts written on papyrus were not ruled. Tefillin 
were not ruled either; see those from the Judaean Desert and the rabbinic pre¬ 
scriptions in b. Menahot 32b; b. Megilla 18b. A few Qumran texts were not ruled 
either: 4QJer c , 4QCant b . 

Most scribes writing on any material needed some form of graphical guide 
for their writing. This was provided by horizontal ruling (scoring) for the indivi¬ 
dual lines and vertical ruling for the beginning and/or end of the columns. The 
ruling was sometimes applied with the aid of guide dots/strokes or with a grid¬ 
like device (see 4QpsEzek c [4Q385b] and llQT a ), while in other instances no aid 
was used at all. 

The technique of ruling prescribed by Talmudic sources for sacred scrolls is 
named tntnis ( shirtut; b. Shabbat 75b; b. Megilla 18b). In Palestinian texts, it is 
referred to as rupa •p'jnoa, ‘one rules with a reed’ (y. Megilla 1.71d; Soferim 1.1). 

The first step in preparing scrolls for writing was that of ruling (scoring), 
which enabled scribes to write in straight lines. So-called blind or dry-point 
ruling was usually performed with a pointed instrument (no such instruments 
have been preserved, however). This was probably a bone, which made a sharp 
crease in the leather, allowing the latter to be split in two easily and even broken 
off if desired (e.g. lQapGen ar XXI-XXII; lQIsa 3 XXXVIII, XLVI11; llQT a [11Q19] 
XVIII, XXII). It is unclear why some sheets in the mentioned scrolls are split more 
than others; differences in material, ways of preparing the skin or the physical 
force used to produce these rulings possibly account for such variations. 

A few manuscripts were ruled with diluted ink, such as 4QS b 4QD b ' c4 ' e ' f . In 
the few Qumran documents that were not ruled at all, the distance between the 
lines is irregular and the writing is not straight. The most frequently used system 
of vertical ruling was employed at both the beginning (right-hand side) and end 
(left-hand side) of the column. The vertical margin line at the end of a column and 
the vertical line to the right of the following column indicate the structure of the 
columns and the intercolumnar margin. Usually the vertical lines are more or less 
perpendicular to the horizontal lines, creating a rectangular shape. In rare cases, 
the left line was redrawn. In texts written in the paleo-Hebrew script where words 
could be split between two lines, scribes were more consistent in not exceeding 
the left margin. 

In a few cases, double vertical ruling was employed to the right of the column, 
especially at the beginning of the first column of a sheet. Ruling of this kind was 
performed with two dry lines spaced a few millimetres apart, while the writing 
started after the second vertical line. The technique may have been used for pur¬ 
poses of neatness. 

The ruling may have been executed by the scribes themselves, but it is more 
likely it was applied by the scroll-makers, often with the aid of guide dots or 
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strokes (see below). They seem to have had no precise knowledge of the text to be 
inscribed, which is indicated by discrepancies between the inscribed text and the 
ruled lines. The writing in all the scrolls from the Judaean Desert was executed in 
such a way that the letters hung down from the lines. 

In fifty-six or fifty-seven Qumran texts written on leather in the square and 
paleo-Hebrew scripts, single guide dots (‘points jalons’) or sometimes strokes 
were indicated with the purpose of guiding the drawing of dry lines. These dots 
or strokes were indicated in the space between the right edge of the sheet and the 
beginning of the first column, as in 4QDeut n , or between the left edge of the final 
column in a sheet and the end of the sheet, as in 4QT a ? (4Q365a), usually at a dis¬ 
tance of 0.5-1.0 cm from the edge of the sheet. In a few instances, they appear at 
a considerable distance from the edge of the sheet: 4QUnid. Frags. C, c [4Q468c]; 
3.0 cm), MasSir V (2.5 cm), 2QpaleoLev (1.5 cm), 4QRP e (4Q367; 1.5 cm). 

The guide dots/strokes were intended to guide the drawing of dry lines and 
were therefore inserted by those who manufactured the scrolls rather than the 
scribes themselves. Just as scribes often wrote beyond the left vertical line, they 
also wrote very close to these dots, on and even beyond them (e.g. 4QGen-Exod a 
19 ii; 4QIsa a 11 ii). As a result, the amount of space between the dots/strokes and 
the left-hand edge of the writing differs from scroll to scroll and, indeed, within a 
scroll; it even varies between the lines in individual columns. In contrast, within 
a manuscript, dots indicated to the right of the column always appear at the same 
distance from the right-hand edge. 

The employment of guide dots/strokes reveals some details regarding the 
preparation of sheets, although not their provenance. The use of guide dots/ 
strokes is limited to a minority of scrolls from Qumran and Masada (MasSir only). 
Notably, none of the large Qumran scrolls had any guide dots or strokes in them. 
In the case of Qumran, a special pattern is noticeable. Among the documents 
containing guide dots/strokes, the majority of non-biblical texts - that is, nine¬ 
teen of the twenty-six identified texts written in Hebrew - reflect the characteris¬ 
tics of the Qumran scribal practice. A connection between this system of prepa¬ 
ring scrolls and the Qumran scribal practice is therefore likely, at least during a 
certain period. At the same time, another forty-three texts written according to 
the Qumran scribal practice do not seem to have any guide dots or strokes in them 
at all. This shows that scribes writing in what we call the Qumran scribal practice 
either used skins prepared elsewhere using a different convention or they them¬ 
selves employed differing manufacturing procedures over the course of several 
generations. 
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7 Conventions followed at the beginning and end 
of a scroll 

The partially preserved beginnings and/or ends of some eighty scrolls from the 
Judaean Desert provide us with valuable information on the content of these 
scrolls and the conventions employed at the beginning and end of them. In some 
cases, the extremities of these scrolls are recognisable because of conventions 
practised by scroll-makers and scribes (uninscribed areas, handle sheets, etc.), 
while in other cases, segments of the first or last columns have been preserved 
without such external features. At the same time, in the absence of any data 
regarding external features or content, it is sometimes unclear whether a specific 
column represents the beginning or end of a scroll. 

Fifty-one biblical and non-biblical scrolls as well as two unidentified frag¬ 
ments among the Judaean Desert texts have been preserved with partially preser¬ 
ved beginnings. Titles have been preserved in the first words in the running text 
in fifteen non-biblical texts. In most of the other non-biblical texts (thirteen in 
all), the first few words have been lost. Since the opening words are titles in the 
vast majority of cases, it may be surmised that scrolls usually began with a title 
of some kind. Another twenty-eight texts preserve sections near the beginning of 
the book, indicating that at one point the beginning, rather than the end, had a 
better chance of survival. 

The ends of twenty-nine scrolls from Qumran (i.e. 3.1% of all the scrolls) and 
two from Masada have been preserved. Out of all these surviving texts, the ends 
of seven biblical texts from Qumran (3.5% of all the biblical texts) and two from 
other sites have been preserved. In addition, according to E. Schuller, DJD XI, 
121, the uninscribed fragment 32 of 4QNon-Canonical Psalms B (4Q381) may have 
been part of the final uninscribed sheet. Other texts preserve sections near the 
end of the book: lQpaleoLev, lQpaleoNum, lQDeut\ 2QRuth a , 4QpaleoGen-Exod 1 , 
4QNum b , 4QDeut', 4QpaleoDeut r , 4QSam a (2 Samuel), 5QLam a , 6QpapKgs and 
MurNum. 

Protective sheets were often attached at the two extremities of the scrolls in 
order to prevent the handling of inscribed areas by users and to protect the scroll. 
Not all scrolls with preserved beginnings or ends are mentioned below, since the 
area adjacent to the first or last letters in the column has not been preserved in 
several scrolls. Currently, lack of evidence does not allow us to state which system 
was used the most frequently. 
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7.1 Conventions followed at the beginning of a scroll 

1. Uninscribed area to the right of the first inscribed column. At the beginning 
of the first sheet, the scribe often left an area uninscribed (in 4QGen b , for 
example); this was always larger than the intercolumnar margin (usually 
1.0-1.5 cm) and sometimes as extensive as a whole column. This particular 
custom was practised in Egyptian papyrus scrolls in which the blank area at 
the beginning of the scroll was often strengthened by a protective strip con¬ 
sisting of one or two layers. 32 The blank area at the beginning of the scroll was 
generally unruled, although in nine instances the surface was ruled up to the 
right-hand edge. In scholarly literature, an uninscribed area of this kind is 
often called page de garde (e.g. J. T. Milik, DJD III, 171 regarding 5QKgs), but it 
is probably best to reserve that term for a separate sheet. 

This system was imitated in the Copper Scroll (3Q15), in which the first 
column was preceded by a handling area 6.0 cm in size. 

a) Large, unruled margin 

b) Ruled margin 

2. Initial handle sheet. A separate, uninscribed handle sheet (protective sheet, 
page de garde) was often stitched before the first inscribed sheet; it is unclear 
whether a handle sheet was also attached to the last inscribed sheet in such 
cases. This was not the case in lQIsa a , while such evidence is extant at both 
extremities in IQS and lQSa. Remnants of an attached initial handle sheet 
have only been preserved in 4QBarkhi Nafshi b (4Q435); in all the other instan¬ 
ces, the evidence is indirect, indicated by stitch holes at the right-hand edge 
of the leather of the first inscribed sheet. 

Similar initial sheets from the tradition of making ancient Greek and Latin 
manuscripts were known as a protocollon (nparroKoAAov), which is the initial 
glued sheet of a scroll, both inscribed and uninscribed: 
lQIsa a : an initial margin of 1.3 cm preceded by a handle sheet (indicated by 
stitch holes). The handle sheet was apparently seen by Metropolitan Samuel 
when it was still connected to the scroll. Fragments of this protective sheet 
are preserved in the Schpyen collection in Oslo, Norway (DJD XXXII). 

3. Uninscribed area preceded by a handle sheet. In a combination of both 
systems, the first inscribed column was - probably rarely - preceded by a 
large, uninscribed area as well as by a handle sheet. The texts in this category 
are also mentioned in group 1. 


32 Cerny 1952,19. 
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IQS: initial (ruled) margin of 2.8-3.0 cm preceded by a handle sheet (stitch 
holes). A section of this protective sheet with the title on the verso has been 
preserved (1Q28). 

lQSa: initial margin of 2.1 cm preceded by a handle sheet (stitch holes). 

4. No indication. In one case, the beginning of a scroll was not indicated by any 
external system whatsoever. 

7.2 Conventions followed at the end of a scroll 

The final column was usually ruled beyond the last inscribed line as far as the 

end of the column, as in lQpHab, lQIsa a , 4QText with a Citation of Jubilees 

(4Q228), 4QCal Doc/Mish B (4Q321), llQtgJob and llQPs a . Beyond the last inscri¬ 
bed column, the end of the scroll was indicated in one of the following ways: 

1. Uninscribed area. The final column was often followed by an uninscribed area 
(with no handle sheet attached), which was either unruled or ruled, often as 
much as the width of a complete column; see lQpHab, 4QMMT f (4Q399 [pro¬ 
bably]), llQpaleoLev a , llQPs a and llQtgJob. The unstitched vertical edge of a 
scroll has often been preserved, but in other cases such evidence is lacking. 
A handle sheet may have been attached in such cases, but no scrolls with 
a large, uninscribed area at the end have been preserved together with an 
attached handle sheet. The fact that a scribe left such a large ruled area blank 
indicates that the precise surface area needed for writing could not be calcu¬ 
lated when the scroll was being prepared. 

2. Final handle sheet. A separate (ruled or unruled) uninscribed handle sheet 
(eoxaTOKoAAiov) was often stitched in place after the last inscribed sheet, 
especially in the sectarian texts from cave 11 (note that cave 4 preserved 
twenty times more texts than cave 11). In several instances, the handle sheet 
is still attached: 

IQS: final margin of 0.0-1.0 cm (unruled) followed by a handle sheet, minute 
parts of which have been preserved. 

lQSa: minute final margin (unruled) followed by a handle sheet, of which an 
area of 0.7 cm has been preserved. 

- The high frequency of texts from cave 11 in this group is striking. With the 
exception of llQpaleoLev 3 , all the Qumran texts preserving a final handle 
sheet are sectarian and were copied according to the Qumran scribal practice. 
The preservation of a large number of scroll ends reveals favourable storage 
conditions in cave 11, while the preponderance of handle sheets among the 
cave 11 scrolls reflects a specific type of preparation of the scrolls (sectarian 
scrolls in this case). The existence of such separate uninscribed end-sheets 
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is paralleled by sheets at the beginning of scrolls, although only in the case 
of IQS and lQSa has actual evidence of such handle sheets been preserved at 
both ends. All the examples of final handle sheets pertain to leather scrolls, 
and not to papyri. 

3. No indication at all. Probably, very few manuscripts had no external system 
whatsoever for indicating the end of the scroll. One such case is lQIsa 3 , in 
which the unstitched vertical edge following the last column is inscribed 
almost up to the end of the sheet, rendering it necessary for users of this 
scroll to hold it by the inscribed areas. This resulted in the ends of lines 1-10 
of the last column having to be re-inked. 

Summarising the data for biblical scrolls, evidence of initial handle sheets being 
used has been preserved for two copies of the Tora (4QGen g , 4QGen k ) and one of 
Isaiah (lQIsa 3 ), and there is indirect evidence of a final handle sheet being inclu¬ 
ded in llQpaleoLev 3 and MasDeut as well. This evidence is in agreement with Sof. 
1.8, according to which such protective sheets should be attached to both sides of 
the Tora scrolls and only at the beginning of the scrolls of the Prophets (note that 
lQIsa a did not have such a handle sheet at its end). In twelve other biblical scrolls, 
evidence of handle sheets once existing is either negative or absent. 

In a few cases, it is unclear why the beginnings and ends were not indicated 
in any special way, while two different procedures were followed in other instan¬ 
ces. These different approaches probably reflected the preferences of manufac¬ 
turers and/or ‘librarians’ and were probably unrelated to the contents of scrolls. 
Various systems were used in manuscripts of the same work due to the fact that 
scrolls were manufactured by different people at different times. Thus 4QBarkhi 
Nafshi b (4Q435) was preceded by a handle sheet, while 4QBarkhi Nafshi 3 (4Q434) 
was not. In the case of the latter, there was almost no uninscribed area for hand¬ 
ling the scroll when it was being unrolled or read. 

The only evidence of the existence of wooden bars or rollers (n’Tiay, ‘amudim) 
for handling the scrolls pertains to HQapocrPs (11Q11, ascribed to 50-70 CE) and 
the recently unrolled En-Gedi scroll of Leviticus (1 st or 2 nd century CE). These 
scrolls were rolled around a single bar (the main evidence of the use of single and 
double wooden bars for synagogue scrolls comes from a later period). See, inter 
alia, m. Yadayim 3.4; b. Bava Batra 14a; y. Megilla 1.71d; Soferim 2.5, all of which 
refer to a single bar attached to the end of a non-Tora scroll and two bars for the 
Tora scrolls, each attached to one of the extremities (y. Megilla 1.71d). Bars of this 
kind (wooden or bone sticks) are also known from the classical world, where they 
were named 6p<paAoi, or umbilici. In the synagogue, ‘amudim became an integral 
part of sacred scrolls. 
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judith Olszowy-Schlanger 

The Anatomy of Non-biblical Scrolls from the 
Cairo Geniza 

Abstract: The discovery in the Cairo Geniza of more than fifty fragments of horizontal 
scrolls containing texts that differ from liturgical biblical readings shows that a scroll 
format was used for non-biblical books long after the Jewish adoption of the codex 
format. This paper looks at the physical and palaeographical aspects of scrolls containing 
Talmud, Midrash, Targum and liturgical texts produced between the 9 th and 11 th century. 


1 Introduction 

The most remarkable feature of the Jewish bookmaking tradition is undoubtedly its 
unfailing attachment to an ancient book form for the biblical works used in public 
liturgical reading (the Tora and the Book of Esther): the horizontal scroll (sefer or 
megilla). It seems that the Jews of the Roman and then Byzantine Empire used the 
scroll format for all their books, both sacred and profane, and did this much longer 
than their neighbours. Christians produced their books in a new format - the codex 
- from the early centuries of the first millennium onwards. The Jews probably 
adopted the codex at the beginning of the mediaeval period, but they still kept on 
using scrolls for their liturgical books. This shift from the scroll to the codex for 
profane Jewish books and the conservative and anachronistic preservation of the 
scroll format for liturgy has attracted the attention of modern scholars, who have 
defined it as a turning point between ancient and mediaeval bookmaking practices. 

However, this clear-cut functional and chronological distinction needs to be 
reconsidered, given the increasing number of discoveries in the Cairo Geniza of 
fragments of scrolls containing non-biblical texts such as prayer books, midra- 
shim, the Mishna and the Babylonian Talmud. While none of the scrolls contain 
explicit mention of a date and place of production, palaeographical analysis 
suggests that they were produced between the 9 th and 11 th century. As we shall 


I would like to thank Dr Roni Shweka and Dr Vered Raziel-Kretzmer for reading a preliminary 
version of this paper and sharing their comments and suggestions with me. Vered Raziel- 
Kretzmer notably identified the Palestinian prayers and also suggested I should add TS H 7. 47 
to the corpus. She is currently preparing a study of the liturgical aspects of the scrolls. 
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see, some of these scrolls contain Babylonian features, while others seem to have 
been written in the Land of Israel or in Egypt. This paper focuses on the mate¬ 
rial features of the non-biblical scrolls from the Cairo Geniza which have been 
identified so far. This is a preliminary study; I believe that more scroll fragments 
still await identification and that in-depth research is required to fully appreciate 
their contribution to the history of the Hebrew book in the Middle Ages. 


2 From scroll to codex: Jewish tradition and 
scholarly interpretation 

During Antiquity, the Hebrew book - megillat ha-sefer - was a horizontal scroll. 
Rashi of Troyes himself noted that in early times, ‘in the days of the Rishonim’, 
all books were written on scrolls, just like ‘our Sefer Tora’ (commentary on BT, 
‘Eruvin 97b 1 ). In Late Antiquity, when the reading cycle of the Tora with selected 
prophetic passages ( haftarot ) came to be the main focus of Jewish religious and 
communal life, the scroll became a liturgical object of veneration. Its production, 
reading, conservation and ultimately its disposal in a geniza when it was worn 
out were all codified. Obviously, not all scrolls were produced for sacred pur¬ 
poses: the late Talmudic tractate Soferim (‘scribes’) mentions the ‘Tora scrolls’ 
and ‘ordinary Pentateuchs’ (Soferim II, 4). However, after the spread of the codex 
form, the scroll gradually acquired a status that was exclusively liturgical, which 
accounts for its anachronistic survival through Jewish history, as it were, unaffec¬ 
ted by changes in the technology involved in book production. 2 

The codex, a type of book formed by joining together quires of writing mate¬ 
rial composed of folded sheets, is a Roman invention. It derives from wax-covered 
wooden tablets joined together along a central axis. Wood could be replaced by a 


1 ivta i’iw» auTOton wa n’lron onso 5a. 

2 In later periods, the liturgical use of scrolls became restricted to the Tora, haftarot, and the 
Book of Esther. Earlier on, it applied to other parts of the Bible: the Cairo Geniza contains scroll 
fragments of the Five Scrolls (e.g. Canticles and Ruth in fragment CUL TS AS 20.9). Some biblical 
scrolls in the Cairo Geniza contain vowels, which is contrary to the norm. This concerns the 
Pentateuch (e.g. CUL TS NS 3.25, TS NS 6.14) as well as haftarot scrolls (e.g. CUL TS B 17.25 and CUL 
TS Misc. 1.130 according to the Palestinian triennial reading cycle; see Joseph Ofer, https://faculty. 
biu.ac.il/-ofery/). An interesting case is a scroll of Psalms with occasional Palestinian vowels, 
several fragments of which have been preserved (CUL TS 20.52 + 20.53, 54,58,59 and probably CUL 
TS 12.764). The fact that the Psalms in each fragment follow in their usual order indicates that this 
early scroll contained the Books of Psalms rather than a prayer book with passages from Psalms. 
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less durable material such as papyrus or parchment. This new kind of book had 
many functional advantages; for one thing, a codex is easier to open and browse 
through than a scroll, which needs to be rolled up and unrolled, especially if one 
is looking for a particular reference. Moreover, the leaves of a codex are more 
easily written on both sides, thus saving space (although opistograph [double¬ 
sided] scrolls were also known in Roman Antiquity). Given this greater practica¬ 
lity, but possibly also as a mark of their distinctiveness, early Christians adopted 
the form of the codex as early as the 2 nd century CE. 3 As for the Jews, there is no 
clear literary evidence that they wrote their books in the codex format in this 
early period. The few preserved fragments of Hebrew books dating from the late 
Byzantine and early Islamic period are all remnants of horizontal scrolls. 4 

It hardly seems possible that the Jews were unaware of the practical, new 
book form of the codex that was being used around them; it has even been claimed 
that the codex form itself was a Jewish invention. Saul Lieberman based this 
statement on rabbinic texts which mention pinqasim (from Greek nivcxt], ‘writing 
tablet’) composed of several tablets attached together (e.g. Mishna Shabbat XII: 5) 
and used for jottings and ephemera. Usually made of wood with a shallow wax- 
covered surface written on with a sharp stylus, pinqasim could also be created 
from papyrus and written on with ink ( Mishna Kelim XXIV; 7). For Lieberman, such 
pinqasim composed of several tablets were akin to codices and influenced early 
Christians, who ‘accepted the Jewish practice and put down their unopvqporra 
in codices’. 5 However, Menahem Haran argued on the basis of several Talmudic 
texts that, although pinqasim could be composed of several tablets, they were not 
attached to one central axis (which would enable the pinqas to be opened and 
browsed through like the pages of a book); rather, they were fixed on two sides, 
each tablet attached in a linear way to the one that preceded and the one that 
followed it, just like sheets of a horizontal scroll. Flexible attachments on both 
sides of each tablet would allow the pinqas to be folded not like a codex, but in a 
concertina-like way. 6 In support of the possibility that the Jews were acquainted 


3 See Roberts and Slceat 1983. See Resnick 1992 on the discussion concerning ideological reasons 
for the adoption of the codex by Christians and the Jews’ conservative attachment to scrolls. 

4 They are all biblical texts: parchment fragments of the Bookof Kings and Job from Antinoopolis; 
see McHardy 1950, 105-106; Sirat 1985, 118-119; two fragments of a Pentateuch scroll (Exodus) 
on leather, Jerusalem, Israel Museum, Ashkar-Gilson Collection, Hebrew 2 (carbon-dated to the 
7 th /8* h century); see Olszowy-Schlanger 2012, 20; Sanders 2014; and a fragment from the same 
sheet, now in a private collection belonging to S. Loewentheil in New York (previously, Jews’ 
College, London); see Birnbaum 1959; and more recently Engel and Mishor 2015. 

5 Lieberman 1962, 204-205. 

6 Haran 1981-82. 
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with the codex, one may quote St Augustine of Hippo (354-430), who referred 
to a discrepancy between ‘the codices of the Hebrews’ ( discrepantiam hebraeo- 
rum codicum...) and ‘our codices’ in his work De civitate Dei {The City of God). 7 
This could indeed be the earliest reference to the Jewish Bible in a codex format. 
However, it is by no means certain that Augustine was referring to the Bible in 
Hebrew rather than to a translation used by the Jews, which was different from 
the Greek and Latin versions adopted by Christian communities. 8 

If the pinqas is indeed a concertina-like notebook and Augustine referred to 
Jewish books rather thanf codices in Hebrew, then the earliest evidence that the 
Jews used the codex format dates from after the Muslim conquest. It is generally 
believed that the Jews adopted the codex from the Muslims, who chose this format 
early on for the writing of the Quran. 9 The fact that the scroll format was parti¬ 
cularly associated with Jewish bookmaking can be gathered from the epistle of 
‘Abd al-Masih ibn Ishaq al Kindi (801-873, Iraq), who claimed that early Quran 
manuscripts had been written on leaves or on rolls Tike the scrolls used by the 
Jews’ until Caliph ‘Uthman (576-656) opted for the codex instead. 10 It is worth 
mentioning here that the term for ‘codex’ in mediaeval Hebrew, mishaf, is an 
Arabic loanword. 11 The term mishaf designates the codex in the earliest source 
confirming its existence among the Jews, the 8 ,h -century Halakhot Pesuqot attri¬ 
buted to Yehudai ben Nahman, Gaon of Sura c. 760-764, in a discussion concer¬ 
ning the exclusive suitability of scrolls and not mishaf for the liturgical reading of 
the Book of Esther. 12 The term mishaf for ‘codex’ was used among Oriental Jewish 
communities throughout the Middle Ages, notably in colophons of manuscripts. 13 


7 Augustine, The City of God, XV. 1.11; see Nisard (ed.) 1845, 478. 

8 See de Lange 2012,56-68, regarding the discussions of various early Jewish versions in Greek. 
On the arguments concerning the possible existence of a Jewish Old Latin translation, see Kedar 
1988, 308-311. 

9 See Deroche 2000,13. 

10 See Deroche 2013,18 with n. 6, but no such Quran manuscripts are extant. 

11 Derived from the root sahafa, ‘to bind together’, this term designates the codex and notably 
the manuscripts of the Quran par excellence. See Blachere 1977, 54. 

12 Schlossberg 1886,11: noo IT’S 'irmi noon aron anair train m na sxr ms ps nnsna naina n"7im. See 
Sarna 1974, vol. 1, note 20; Glatzer 1989, 260-261. 

13 For example, in the colophon of the famous Babylonian codex of the Later Prophets, Ms. 
Firkovich EBP IB 3, copied in 916 CE. For details of this codex, discovered by Abraham Firkovich 
in a geniza in Crimea (cf. his Avnei Zikkaron, Vilna, 1872,12), see esp. Strack 1876; Beit-Arie, Sirat 
and Glatzer 1997, no. 3. Another term for ‘codex’ used in Hebrew colophons is also an Arabic 
loanword (originally from Greek): daftar. In Arabic tradition, daftar refers to a quire rather than 
to a codex; see Deroche 2000, 34. 
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It seems that the use of codices among Jews probably only became wide¬ 
spread during the Gaonic period. It was then that the Jews adopted this more 
economic and ergonomic format for their books while reserving scrolls for litur¬ 
gical Bible reading. Consequently, it has been often assumed that if non-biblical 
scrolls were discovered, they must be ancient and pre-date the adoption of the 
codex, ergo the Muslim conquest and the Middle Ages. Alternatively, if there are 
grounds to suspect post-conquest dating, such scrolls must be related to liturgy 
and partake in the holiness of the Tora scroll. 

This pattern worked well when the first known non-biblical horizontal scroll 
fragments were discovered. The ‘Munich Palimpsest’, two Hebrew parchment 
fragments reused for Orosius’ Adversus paganos libri 1,2 in Northern Italy (Bava¬ 
rian State Library, elm 6315 and elm 29416 (1) (olim 29022), henceforth no. XXXI), 
is relatively old insofar as the upper Latin writing has been dated to the 8 th century 
on palaeographical grounds, and it is liturgy-related because it contains poetic 
compositions for Yom Kippur. 14 Another scroll published by Michael Klein, no 
less than 12 fragments of which have been identified in the Cairo Geniza, contains 
the Palestinian Targum to the Book of Exodus (no. Ill) and includes references 
to the triennial Palestinian reading cycle of the Tora. 15 A ritual function could 
indeed be argued for liturgical and Targum scrolls. 

Other fragments of horizontal scrolls discovered in the Cairo Geniza could not 
be attributed to a liturgical context quite as easily, however. This is the case for 
a fragment of Avot de-Rabbi Natan published by Marc Bregman in 1983 (no. VI) 16 
and a fragment of Hekhalot literature published by Peter Schafer (no. II). 17 Schafer 
questioned the possible relationship of the fragment with liturgy. Although part 
of the text consists of Qedushta poems, the other part is non-liturgical. The iden¬ 
tification of a fragment of the Babylonian Talmud, tractate Hullin 101-105, pub¬ 
lished by Shamma Friedman in 1995, shows even more clearly that there is not 
necessarily a relationship between the horizontal scroll format and liturgy. 18 The 
question of the dating of non-biblical scrolls therefore became a central one: 
were these scrolls written ‘in the period when rabbinic works were still written on 
scrolls’, to quote Marc Bregman, or could their use post-date the Islamic conquest 


14 Clm 6315 (29022); see Lowe, CLA 9, 1274; Halm 1873, 91; Hauke, 407-408, accessible online 
at Manuscripta Mediaevalia: www.manuscripta-mediaevalia.de/hs/katalogseiten/HSK0546_ 
b408_jpg.htm. The Hebrew lower text was studied and edited by Beit-Arie 1968 (see esp. p. 417 
on the relationship between the codex form and liturgy) and by Yahalom 1969. 

15 Klein 1979. 

16 Bregman 1983. 

17 Schafer 1984, 9-32. 

18 Friedman 1995. 
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and the adoption of the codex? Bregman opted for an early dating for the scroll 
of Avot de-Rabbi Natan, suggesting a date close to the Hebrew papyri (4 th -5 th 
century) largely on the basis of its scroll format. 19 Peter Schafer dated the Hekha- 
lot manuscript to the 9 th century or earlier. Scrolls of leather were indeed found in 
Egypt at the end of the 12 th century, and were seen as archaic. In his Mishne Tor a 
Maimonides mentioned such a Talmud on gewil which was Tike the scrolls made 
five hundered years earlier’ {Hilkhot Malwe we-Lowe 15,2). 20 

The discovery of further non-biblical (rabbinic and liturgical) horizontal 
scrolls from the Cairo Geniza and their preliminary palaeographical dating around 
the 9 th century at the earliest show that clear-cut distinctions between sacred and 
profane, or pre- and post-adoption of the codex format, are less relevant than once 
thought. It seems more productive to postulate that a range of book formats were 
used by the Jews during the Middle Ages. It is becoming apparent that the ascen¬ 
dency of the codex format was by no means instantaneous and that different book 
forms co-existed in the non-biblical sphere for much longer than previously belie¬ 
ved. The scroll was still a common book form, in fact, and was not restricted to 
books kept in synagogues and used in public rituals. This is particularly true of 
vertical scrolls ( rotuli ), of which more than 400 fragments have been preserved 
among the Geniza fragments, some dated as late as the 13 th century. Horizontal 
scrolls, too, are more frequent than previously thought. Research work that I have 
carried out over the past three years has revealed that, in addition to the previously 
known and published fragments, so far there are at least 54 fragments of horizontal 
non-biblical scrolls in the Cairo Geniza and elsewhere, which belong to 31 different 
original scrolls. 

This relatively important number of extant scrolls makes it possible to shed 
new light on this little-known chapter of the history of the Hebrew book. A closer 
examination of their physical features helps us to reconstruct Jewish bookmaking 
techniques and contributes to the chronology of their production. Rather than clai¬ 
ming that the Geniza contains pre-Islamic strata, of which these scroll fragments 
would be the relics, it is important to try to examine them in the light of extant 
dated and datable Geniza manuscripts, which stem from the late 9 th century at the 
earliest. Such a comparison shows that the pertinent palaeographical features of 
scrolls are also found in other groups of manuscripts. It is also important to realise 
that the corpus of scrolls from the Cairo Geniza is far from being palaeographically 
homogeneous, but rather presents a diversity that may indicate differences in 


19 Bregman 1983, 212. A more cautious date - ‘9 th century at the latest’ - was suggested by 
Malachi Beit-Arie, quoted by Bregman in a footnote, p. 204. See Reif 1993,124 as well. 

20 Havlin 1989/1990,151-152. 
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time, place or scribal tradition. I will begin by briefly discussing the extant corpus 
of non-biblical scrolls from the Cairo Geniza and the grounds on which previously 
unknown scrolls have been identified, and will then study their material features 
and propose a palaeographical definition of their writing. 


3 The corpus of non-biblical horizontal scrolls 

As indicated, 54 fragments of scrolls have been identified so far. They belong to 31 
original books in this format. All but one of these fragments come from the Cairo 
Geniza and belong to the Oriental bookmaking traditions. The Munich Palimpsest 
probably originates from Italy and may be earlier than the remaining scrolls of the 
corpus, possibly as early as the 7 th century. As for their text, the identified scrolls 
contain liturgy: Aramaic Targum (Palestinian Targum: no. Ill, Onkelos with Baby¬ 
lonian vowels: nos XIX and XX) and prayer books (nos V, XIII, XIV, XV, XVII, XXI, 
XXII, XXIII, XXV, XXVI, XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX, XXX and XXXI) 21 ; scholars’ books: 
Mishna (no. VIII), Babylonian Talmud (nos VII, IX, X, XI, XII), midrashim and rab¬ 
binic works (nos I, IV, VI, XVIII) and Hekhalot Rabbati (no. II). One scroll in our 
corpus contains a biblical text, but was included here because it is a pupil’s exer¬ 
cise in reading and writing and constitutes a perfect example of the use of the scroll 
format for cheap private books and ephemera in the classical Geniza period. 


Table 1: List of fragments grouped according to the original scrolls 


Scroll Fragments 

Text 

Verso 

Comments 

Date 

1 TSK 21.84 

Pirqa de- 
Rabbenu 
ha-Qadosh 

Blank 

3 notes of owner¬ 
ship by 3 different 
hands: 1: name not 
preserved, 2: written 
by the main scribe, 
Yona ben Ya'aqov; 3: 
Yishai ben Shemu’el 

10 th c 

II TSK 21.95s 

Hekhalot 

Rabbati 

Blank 


9 th c 


21 Several pre-mediaeval fragments on papyrus containing liturgical poems are extant; see Sirat 
1985, e.g. 115,120, etc. A fragment of a parchment scroll containing common prayers, University 
of Cologne, Papyrussammlung 5941, is palaeographically closer to the Geniza fragments and 
may date from the early Islamic period. See Klein-Franke 1983; Harding 1998. 
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Scroll 

III 


Fragments 

Text 

Verso 

TS 20.155 

Palestinian 

The scroll was 


Targum Ex 20, 

reused for writing 


21/24-Ex 

a liturgical text, 


23, 3 

probably during the 

TS AS 63.24 

Palestinian 

11 th century. The 


Targum, 

scroll was reused as 


fragment (fr.) 

a rotulus, and the 


1 col., Ex 22, 

text on the verso 


19-21 

(hair side) is perpen¬ 
dicular to that on 

TS AS 63.51 

Palestinian 
Targum, fr. 2 
cols., Ex 21, 

the recto. The same 

text appears on 


13-18; Ex 21, 

34-35 

the verso of all the 
fragments. 

TS AS 63.72 

Palestinian 
Targum, fr. 1 
col. Ex 4, 7-9 


TS AS 63.85 

Palestinian 
Targum, fr. 

1 col., Ex 4, 

9-10 


TS AS 63.95 

Palestinian 
Targum, fr. 

1 col., Ex 4, 

9-11 


TS AS 63.96 

Palestinian 
Targum, fr. 1 
col., Ex 21, 

26-33 


TSAS 

Palestinian 


63.117 

Targum, 1 col., 
Ex 22, 17-19 


TSAS 

Palestinian 


63.129 

Targum, 1 col., 
Ex 22, 19-20 


TSAS 

Palestinian 


63.153 

Targum, 1 col., 
Ex 21, 30-36 



Comments 

Palestinian and Tibe- 
rian vowels; in some 
places the vocali¬ 
sation is sporadic; 
marks of the sidra 
of the Palestinian 
triennial Tora reading 
cycle. 


Date 

9 th c or 
earlier 
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Scroll 

Fragments 

Text 

Verso 

Comments 

Date 


TSAS 

69.241 

Palestinian 
Targum, fr. 1 
col., Ex. 22, 
26-28 





TS NS 286.1 

Palestinian 
Targum, fr. 1 
col., Ex 23, 

8-14 




IV 

TS 16.282 

Midrash: The 
Pearl of R. 

Meir (xmnn 

Yl ’Yt) 

Blank 


10 th - 

ll ,h c 

V 

TSH 8.84 

Liturgy and 
blessings: 
Musaf for Rosh 
ha-Shana, 

'Amida 

Blank 


10 th - 

ll ,h C 

VI 

TSAS 

74.324 

Avot de Rabbi 

Natan, ch. 

36-38 

Reused for a rotulus 


£th_ 

10 ,h c 

VII 

TSAS 

78.389 

TSAS 4.162 

TB BB 4a-5b 

29a-b 

Reused for a rotulus 

Both fragments join 
directly 

£th_ 

10 th c 

VIII 

TSAS 

78.390 

TSAS 

78.391 

TSAS 

95.291 

Mishna Bava 

Batra 1:1-6 

Blank 


^th_ 

10 th c 

IX 

TSAS 

78.392 

TB Hullin 

55b-56a 

Blank 


^th_ 

10 ,h c 
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Scroll Fragments 


X TSAS 
78.393 
TSAS 
78.395 


Text 


Midrash 


TSAS 

137.389 

TSAS 

137.447 

TSAS 

137.451 


Reused for a rotulus; 
see no. XI (?) 


Comments 


These two fragments 
have been poorly 
preserved and their 
identification is dif¬ 
ficult. It is possible 
that nos X and XI 
belonged together, 
especially since they 
were all reused for 
a rotulus. However, 
the handwriting of 
the scroll (hair side) 
seems different from 
that of no. XI. 


XI 

TSAS 

Midrash, fr. 3 

Reused for a rotulus; Both scroll fragments 

^th_ 


78.394 

cols., middle 

seeno.X(?) were written by the 

10 ,h c 


TSAS 

column of TS 

same hand, and the 



78.396 

AS 78. 394: 

proportions of the 




text similar 

written space are 




to Otiyot de- 

similar. Their versos 




Rabbi Aqiva 

were reused for the 





same rotulus. 


XII 

TSAS 86. 

Legal com- 

Blank 

£th_ 


263 

menta ry? 


10 ,h c 


Liturgy: selihot Blank 
forYom Kippur 


This fragment 
is poorly 
preserved. It 
is uncertain 
whether it is 
part of the 
same scroll as 
the two previ- 


Two fragments 
belongto the same 
scroll. The third 
fragment is so dark 
that its identification 
is hypothetical at 
this stage. 


ous ones. 
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Scroll 

Fragments 

Text 

Verso 

Comments 

Date 

XIV 

TS NS 

Liturgy and 

Reused for a rotulus 


£th_ 


196.119 

blessings: 

Passover 
and Shavuot, 
‘Amida, 

Palestinian 

rite 

with piyyutim 


10 th c 

XV 

TS NS 

Liturgy: piyyut, 

Blank but for the 

Notes of ownership 



200.12 

yoser for 
Passover and 

Sukkot, Pales¬ 
tinian rite 

name of the owner 



XVI 

TSMisc. 

BT Hullin 

Reused for a rotulus 


£th_ 


26.53. 17 

101a-105a 



10 ,h c 

XVII 

JTS ENA 

Liturgy: 

Blank 


10 th c 


4103 

contains 
blessings for 
the morning 
prayer with 
Psalms 19, 

20, 24, 25 and 
103, Palesti¬ 
nian rite 





TS H 5.210 

piyyutim and 
blessings of 
the morning 
prayer 




XVIII 

BLOr 

Avotde-Rabbi 

Reused for a rotulus 


^th_ 


5558A.6 

Natan (1, 37; 

II, 40) 

of selihot 


10 th c 

XIX 

BLOr 

Bible with 

Blank 

Babylonian vowels; 

£th_ 


4856.3 

Targum 


verse-by-verse 

10 th c 



Onkelos, Num 


Aramaic translation 




31, 26-27 


of the Hebrew text; 



TSAS 

Bible with 


very similar to no. XX 



62.511 

Targum 

Onkelos, Num 
31, 5-32, 22 
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Scroll Fragments Text Verso Comments Date 

XX TS 62.512 Bible with Blank Babylonian vowels; 9 th - 

Targum verse-by-verse 10 ,h c 

Onkelos, Gn Aramaic translation 

46,12-31 of the Hebrew text; 

very similar to no. 

XIX 

XXI TS 28.12 Liturgy: Blank 

piyyutim 

XXII TSB 13.16 Liturgy: Blank 

common 
prayer 
on scroll, 

Shaharit 
Sukkot, 

‘Amida, 

Shemini 
'aseret, 

'Amida, verses 
from Psalms, 

Palestinian 
rite 

XXIII TS18H2 Liturgy: Blank 

Psalms for 
holy days, 

Palestinian 
rite 


XXIV TS K 5.108 
(PI and P2) 

Anthology of 
biblical pas¬ 
sages (Gn 1, 
1-5, 6, 9-12, 
12, 1-7, 18, 
1-4, 23, 1) 

Blank except for a 
short scribble 

Children’s exercises 12 th c 

on a scroll 

XXV TS 20.153 

Liturgy: Musaf 
Yom Kippur, 
liturgical 
poems. 

Psalms and 

'Amida, Pales¬ 
tinian rite 

Blank 

10 th c 


The name’313 may 11 th c 
npiy appears at the 
end of a paragraph 
in col. 2 (it also says 
may and ’3T3 npiy). 

These are written by 
the scribe and may 
be his own signature. 


Faded passages of loa¬ 
the text were resto- 11 th c 

red with darker ink 
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Scroll 

Fragments 

Text 

Verso 

Comments 

Date 

XXVI 

TSAS 

Liturgy: piyyut 

Blank 

The writing is faded 

? 


137.388 

of Birkatha- 


and blurred. 



TSAS 

Mazon 





137.392 






TSAS 






137.408 





XXVII 

TSMisc. 

Liturgy: 

Reused for a rotulus 


10 th - 


29.11 

‘Amida for 

Shabbat, 
evening prayer 



11 th c 

XXVIII 

TS 28.13 

Liturgy: 

Psalms 47, 
4-10; 130, 

1-8; 122, 

1-9; 6, 6-11; 
30, 1-13; 

97, 12-99, 6, 
Palestinian 

rite 

Blank 


11 th c 

XXIX 

TSH7.47 

Liturgy: Musaf 
and Shemini 

'aseret, 

Psalms, Pales¬ 
tinian rite 



ll ,h c 

XXX 

TS NS 

Liturgy: Baby¬ 

Blank 


11 th - 


122.124 

lonian rite 



12 ,h c 


TS NS 






122.132 





XXXI 

Munich 

Liturgy: piyyut 

Blank 

Western origin: 

-si 

r 

CO 

n 


Palimpsest 



probably Italy 



4 How to identify a fragment of a scroll 

The first difficulty is the identification of the fragments as coming from a scroll. 
The distinction between a scroll and a codex is easy when the books are complete, 
but it may be harder when dealing with tiny fragments. It is likely that Cairo Geniza 
collections contain more scroll fragments whose present physical aspect does not 
allow immediate identification. Indeed, in order to identify Geniza fragments as 
remnants of scrolls, one has to consider various physical features together with 
their text. As will be detailed below, these include writing material, originally 
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blank versos, stitching on the edges of the sheets, the presence of several parallel 

columns of the text on one sheet, and vertical marks for folding. 

a) Writing material. The scrolls are written on parchment or leather (see below). 
While parchment was commonly used for writing codices as well, thick tanned 
leather was predominantly used for scrolls and rotuli. Probably correspon¬ 
ding to the Talmudic gewil (m), leather was effectively prescribed by norma¬ 
tive texts as the only suitable material for liturgically viable scrolls. 22 As we 
shall see below, almost half of the scrolls in our corpus were indeed written on 
leather (Table 3). Even for small fragments, the use of leather normally consti¬ 
tutes good grounds for identifying them as parts of scrolls. 

b) Blank verso. Jewish scrolls are traditionally written on one side only. According 
to the normative texts, the written side of scrolls made of leather is the hair side 
of the hide (Masekhet Sefer Tora 1,4; Soferim 1, 5). The recto of the parchment is 
the flesh side (Soferim 1,5). A few opistograph scrolls have been identified among 
manuscripts from the Judaean Desert, 23 and a scroll written nnto cm, ‘forth and 
back’, is mentioned in Ez 2, 10. But the corpus of the non-biblical scrolls from 
the Cairo Geniza does not contain opistographs; the text is written on one side 
and the verso has been left blank. In several cases (nos III, VI, VII, X, XI, XIV, 
XVI, XVIII) the blank verso was reused. These scrolls were all recycled as vertical 
rotuli to receive a different text, written by a different scribe in different ink. The 
texts of the secondary rotuli are written perpendicularly with regard to the text 
on the recto. Thus, fragments containing literary texts whose verso is blank or 
whose verso contains writings which result from a secondary reuse (especially 
in lines perpendicular to the recto) are often parts of scrolls. However, this crite¬ 
rion of the blank verso needs to be used with caution since there are some cases 
where folios in codices are only inscribed on one side. This concerns final folios 
of textual units and sometimes also the beginning of the texts: to protect the text, 
the scribes often began to copy the first quire of a codex from the verso of the first 
folio, leaving the outer recto free of text. 24 It is therefore important to identify 
the text with precision in order to situate it in the book. 


22 E.g. PT Megilla I, 71d: niTiM "aiVD urtff tob ntra 1 ? (‘The law of Moses from Sinai that they 
should write on hides’). 

23 Tov 2004, 63-65. 

24 For example, two fragments which join together containing the text of Mishna Shabbat 
followed by the BT Gemara, TS E 2.24 + TS AS 78.249, are two parts of the same folio written on one 
side only. The page could easily be mistaken for a scroll fragment. However, the important width 
of the written text indicates a page from a codex written in long lines. The fragments contain the 
very beginning of the Mishna Shabbat. It is likely that the tractate was copied as a separate book. 
The extant leaf is therefore the first one in the book (and the first of the first quire of the codex). 
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c) Stitching. Some fragments can be identified as parts of a scroll because 
they contain the outer edges of a sheet with marks of stitching to the side 
of another sheet. In nos II, XXIII and XXIV (PI), the sheets are still stitched 
together. No. IV contains a vertical row of holes in its well-preserved right- 
hand margin, with a piece of vegetal thread still attached to a part of the 
margin. Folding marks along the row of holes show that this sheet was stit¬ 
ched to another one through a fold towards the blank verso. Rows of holes 
are also visible on the edges of nos XI, XVI, XXII, XXV, XXVIII, XXIX, XXX and 
XXXI. Vegetal thread is preserved in no. VI and VIII. 

d) Columns per sheet. One sheet of the writing material may contain several 
parallel columns. For example, no. XXIV (P2) contains 7 narrow columns per 
sheet, no. Ill (fragment TS 20.155) and no. XXX contain 5 columns per sheet, 
no. I (sheet 1) and no. XV contain at least 4 columns per sheet, and nos XXII 
and XXVIII4 columns per sheet. It should be pointed out that, as far as rab¬ 
binic texts are concerned, early Oriental manuscripts are usually written in 
a layout of one block of text per page, in long lines. The presence of several 
parallel and relatively narrow columns of text per page is usually an indica¬ 
tion of the scroll format (see Figs 1 and 2). 

e) Folding marks. The vertical traces of folds are often easy to see (e.g. no. V, 
XXIII). They correspond to the folding of the scroll when it was read and 
preserved. Such traces provide an additional argument that the book was 
read while being progressively unrolled and folded horizontally. Moreover, 
these folds also provide an indication of the scroll’s size - small scrolls were 
unrolled and folded during reading (see below). 

All the fragments included in our corpus that were found to belong to a scroll 
met at least one of the above criteria. The corpus is a modest one compared to the 
thousands of Cairo Geniza fragments of codices that exist, but even so, it is still 
large enough for us to consider the horizontal scroll simply as one of the formats 
available for copying rabbinic and liturgical works in the mediaeval period, and 
to study their techniques and palaeographical features in their own right. 
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5 Writing material 

As stated above, two types of writing materials were used to produce horizontal 
scrolls: parchment and leather. Parchment is the writing material employed in frag¬ 
ment nos I, II, III, IV, V, XIV, XV, XVIII, XXI, XXII, XXIII, XXIV, XXV, XXVII, XXVIII, 
XXIX, XXX and XXXI (which is probably of Western origin, possibly Italian). Leather 
was used for nos VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XVI, XIX, XX and XXVI. Although 
both writing materials are of animal origin, the techniques used in their production 
differed and the final results are very different (see Figs 1 and 2 below). 

As far as the Geniza fragments are concerned, leather was mainly used in the 
scrolls and rotuli. Leather is obtained from the dermis of an animal hide in its full 
thickness and is tanned and softened by beating. The well-attested method of 
transforming the animal skin into a usable product involves initially removing the 
fatty tissues of the hypodermis as well as the outer epidermis layer containing hair. 
Scientific analysis of leather Geniza scrolls has yet to be carried out to reconstruct 
the techniques that were employed in their production. Gaonic and mediaeval 
sources nonetheless give us some insights concerning the production of leather for 
writing. Maimonides differentiated four main stages in the preparation of the skin: 
hair removal, pickling in salt, drying with flour and tanning: ‘A hide of domestic 
cattle or wild beast is taken. First, its hair is removed. It is then pickled in salt, 
afterwards prepared with flour and finally tanned with gall-nut or similar materials 
which contract the skin and make it durable’ (Hilkhot Tefillin 1, 6). An earlier and 
more detailed account is a responsum attributed to either Sar Shalom, Gaon of Sura 
(mid-9 ,h century) or to Sherira ben Hananya, Gaon of Pumbeditha (10 th century): 

The following is the manner in which gewilim are produced in our parts: dried hides are 
taken, their hair removed and they are soaked in water until soft [Maimonides’ stage 1: hair 
removal], then cast into a specially designed pit into which water is poured along with a 
small amount of dog dung and a bit of salt. The pit is closed and the skins are left in it for 
one day in summer or three days in winter; no longer than that, lest the skins decay [Maimo¬ 
nides’ stage 2: salting]. When the skins are taken out of the pit, they are inspected for tears, 
which are then sewn up. They are then laid out on a special wooden frame and rinsed tho¬ 
roughly with fresh water. Then a large quantity of gall-nuts is brought, ground or crushed 
thoroughly, and each skin is treated with a third of a Baghdadi pound [of gall-nuts]. The 
skins are sprayed with these gall-nuts on both sides and sprinkled with some water. More 
of the gall-nuts are applied to the hair side than to the flesh side. This is done to each skin 
twice a day. On the third day, the rest of the gall-nuts are sprayed and the skins are placed 
in the sun to bleach and are left there to dry ([Maimonides’ stage 4: tanning]. Subsequently, 
they are beaten (iMSii'i) and cut. 25 


25 Lewin 1929, Shabbat, sect. 251; see Haran 1985, 54-55. 
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This procedure differs from Maimonides’ description by omitting stage 3 
(flouring) and placing the hides on wooden frames (which is done for parchment, 
but without any mention here of stretching; rather, the frame seems to be used to 
wash and tan the hides), and mentioning the final stage: beating the tanned and 
dried hides to soften them and make them fit for writing. 

It appears from Gaonic and mediaeval sources that leather prepared in this way 
was identified with the Talmudic gewil (rn) - the main writing material deemed 
suitable for copying liturgical scrolls. 26 The effect in actual Geniza manuscripts is 
unmistakable: the leather is thick, heavily tanned and darkened (almost black with 
age, in fact). There is a clear difference between the hair and flesh sides: the hair 
side is smooth and shiny, while the flesh side is suede-like and soft to touch. The 
text is written on the hair side. The flesh side has not been prepared for writing. In 
reused manuscripts, the flesh side is inscribed, but the surface absorbs the ink just 
like blotting paper and the outlines of the letters are blurred. On the glossy hair 
side, the ink adheres to the surface and reacts with it well. Some Geniza sources 
lead one to think that gewil was used exclusively by Jews. Indeed, in Judaeo-Arabic 
book lists, this term is not translated or given any Arabic equivalent, but used in its 
original Aramaic-Hebrew form. 27 

The second type of writing material used in non-biblical Geniza scrolls is parch¬ 
ment. Used for codices in Oriental communities (in addition to paper), this is also 
a frequent writing material for Tora scrolls found in the Cairo Geniza. 28 Here again, 
a scientific analysis of the elaborative techniques used would be very welcome. 29 A 
simple codicological observation alone is sufficient to distinguish parchment from 
leather, however. Even though the quality, colour and thickness of pieces of parch¬ 
ment found in the Geniza vary a great deal, some of the characteristics are shared: 
parchment is thinner than gewil, creamy-white to dark yellow in colour, and it is 
manufactured in such a way that both sides can easily be used for writing. Gaonic 


26 On the different types of skins in Talmudic times and their identification in the Middle Ages, 
see Haran 1985. 

27 E.g. TS 20.44, a post-mortem inventory of books belonging to Avraham he-Hasid drawn up in 
Fustat in 1223; see Allony 2006, no. 67. 

28 TB Menachot 31b suggests that despite a preference for gewil, scrolls could also be made of 
parchment (q’zn). Maimonides explicitly permitted the use of qelaf to write Tora scrolls (Hilkhot 
Tefillin I, 8-9). 

29 The most frequently used hides were sheep and goat. Recent research on a sample of 32 
Geniza parchment fragments DNA-tested by the Biology, Archaeology and Chemistry Department 
of the University of York using protein mass spectrometry to extract collagen has revealed that 
all but one of the fragments were written on sheep hides; see Nichols 2015, http://www.lib.cam. 
ac.uk/Taylor-Schechter/GF/Genizah_Fragments_69.pdf. 
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literature provides some information about the production of parchment, which 
is often referred to by the Arabic term raqq (or riqq) or Hebrew qelaf. 30 Indeed, the 
parchment used for Jewish manuscripts from the Cairo Geniza is not visibly diffe¬ 
rent from what was used in Arabic documents, including those found in the Cairo 
Geniza. It is likely that Jewish parchment makers used the same techniques or even 
that Jewish scribes acquired parchment produced by Arab parchment makers. 31 It 
is relevant to note that Jewish craftsmen producing parchment were called ruquqi 
or raqqaq, ‘the raqq maker’, in the Geniza texts. 32 In general, parchment can be 
defined as ‘a writing material of animal origin, untanned or very slightly tanned, 
dried under tension and apt to receive writing on its two sides’. 33 Scholars disag¬ 
ree on the role of tanning in the production of parchment. Some consider that 
parchment is not tanned, unlike leather, 34 while others observe that in Oriental 
communities parchment could be tanned very superficially without being turned 
into ‘leather’. 35 Indeed, it seems that the main difference in preparing leather and 
parchment is not so much the presence or absence of tanning agents as the process 
of thinning the parchment by scraping off the layers and especially stretching it 
and drying it under tension; in parchment, the structure of the skin tissue is pro¬ 
foundly altered by stretching. The production of mediaeval raqq, unlike gewil, also 
involved the use of lime at the initial stage of hair removal. Unlike leather, parch¬ 
ment was made for writing on both sides. The preparation of the flesh side made it 
lighter in colour than the hair side and progressively made the flesh side a favourite 
recto side. 

As for the techniques of production, they probably varied a great deal throug¬ 
hout the centuries and places - parchment was produced as early as the first 
millennium BCE in Egypt and is attested in European sources as early as the 8 th 
century CE (Ms. Lucca, Biblioteca capitolare 490). As regards the parchments 
used in Geniza times, some information can be gathered from Muslim and Jewish 
sources. Unlike leather, parchment was produced using lime. The author of Fihrist 


30 Although, as discussed by Haran 1985, 46, the technique used for making Talmudic qelaf 
differed slightly from that of the Arabic raqq; in the Geniza period, the term qelaf in Hebrew was 
a translation of raqq. 

31 According to Haran 1985, 47, the parchment found in mediaeval Oriental Jewish documents 
must have been produced by Jews because in his opinion the Arabs did not write on skins. 
However, while it is true that paper was the main writing material, Arabic books and manuscripts 
were also copied on parchment; see Deroche 2000, 36-38. 

32 See Goitein 1967, vol. II, 410, 422. 

33 See Muzerelle 1985, 39. 

34 See Ryder 1991, 25. 

35 See Beit-Arie 1981, 22, note 25. 
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(10 th century) mentions a depilatory paste, nura, which was composed of lime and 
arsenic and used to clean the hair side of hides, 36 and a responsum by Hai Gaon 
states that hides were soaked in a lime solution (rom traa). This responsum is inte¬ 
resting because it describes the process in full and points out differences in relation 
to another technique, which is the one used to obtain leather (gewil ): 

This is the teaching of the halakhah of Moses from Sinai: tefillin are written on qelaf mezuza 
on dukhsustos. Qelaf is in the place of the flesh, dukhsustos in the place of the hair (see BT, 
Shabbat 70b, Menahot 32a). May our lord explain to us whether qelaf and dukhsustos men¬ 
tioned here concern the leather (tVis) treated with oak water (pVa ’a), 37 dog dung and salt, or, 
as it is done here, they bring skins, salt them, keep them in salt for two or three days, then they 
soak them in lime water, take them out of it and attach them to their frames (nun^a), and then 
scrape from them their hair and their membrane layer, and they leave them on the frames in 
the sun. And also, if they are gewilin, do they need to be produced with a special intention or 
not? Is there a problem with using skins coming from the Gentiles’ slaughtering or not? 

The Gaon answers this query by making a clear distinction between the techniques: 

We have seen that those who soak it (the skin) in lime and water do not peel off it the qelaf and 
dukhsustos. What is suitable is qelaf moistened with gall-nut (f’ssn fpa), as you have written, 
with oak water, dog dung and salt. And after that, it is rubbed with dates and barley flour, 
then peeled and finished with gall-nut, with the intention of producing it. The sections of 
the tefillin are written on the place of the flesh, and they are bound with the same dukhsustos 
which was peeled off it. 38 

Thus, the Gaon considers that the liturgically suitable material mentioned in 
the Talmud is produced using salt, enzymes (dog dung) and tannins, then by 
rubbing with dates and flour, ‘peeling’, and finishing by tanning it in a gall-nut 
solution. This contrasts with the technique described by his correspondents, 
which involves lime solution, thorough scraping and drying stretched over 
wooden frames. This corresponds to Muslim sources, which insist that hides 
for raqq have to be scraped thoroughly, including the flesh side, and stretched 
over wooden frames so that they dry under tension. 39 Scraping and stretching 
consequently produce a much thinner writing surface than leather, ready for 
writing on on both sides. In the case of Geniza parchments, a small amount of 
tanning material is also used (most likely gall-nuts), probably at the latest stage 


36 Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. Fliigel 1871, 21. 

37 pVa from KVa, quercus infectoria or quercus aegilops, a species of oak from which one 
obtains gall-nuts and acorns, both used as tanning material; see Jastrow, 1926, s.v. (h”a, 773. 

38 Harkavy 1885-1887, 28, paragraph 63. 

39 For Muslim sources, see Deroche 2000, 40-41. 
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of the parchment’s treatment. This no doubt accounts for the yellowish to light 
brown hue of most Geniza parchments, which is stronger on the hair side, which 
also retains ink better. 

The parchment used for the scrolls in our corpus has a cream to yellow colour. 
In some cases (no. I), the parchment is of poor quality and greasy. While the 
parchment can be written on both sides, parchment scrolls do not contain any 
text on their verso except for those cases where they were reused, as in no. XIV). 
The scrolls’ text is generally written on the flesh side of the parchment, apart from 
no. IV. 

5.1 Ink 

Two basic types of ink were used to copy the scrolls in our corpus: carbon ink 
and iron-gall ink. The distinction between them has been made both by visual 
inspection and in some cases, notably nos VII, XVI and XX, by the use of multi- 
spectral imaging and the XRF technique (X-Ray Fluorescence). 40 All manuscripts 
on parchment were written in iron-gall ink, which has now turned brown. The 
manuscripts on leather are written in a carbon-based black ink. However, when 
scrolls on leather were reused, the ink on the flesh side was found to be of a diffe¬ 
rent type: iron-gall, as in nos VII and XVI. 


5.2 Sheets 

In most cases, the fragments are so small that it is difficult to reconstruct the 
original size of the sheet, and even less of the entire scroll. Indeed, we have no 
indication of how much of a rabbinic or liturgical text was copied in a scroll or 
what version of the text was included. Any calculation of the original size would 
be futile. However, more than one sheet is preserved in nos II and III. The size 
of the sheets can be irregular: in no. II, for example, the right-hand sheet con¬ 
tains at least four columns of the text, while the left-hand sheet, whose lateral 
edges are fully preserved, contains only two columns per page. Sheet 1 measures 


40 Ira Rabin and Oliver Hahn from the Centre for the Study of Manuscript Cultures (CSMC), 
Hamburg, and the Federal Institute for Materials Research and Testing (BAM), Berlin, examined 
no. XVI in September 2015 as part of their involvement in the Cairo Genizah Palimpsests project 
run by the EPHE-Labex Hastec, Paris, which was co-ordinated by Judith Olszowy-Schlanger 
(EPHE, Paris) and Ben Outhwaite (Cambridge). 
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Fig 1: Cambridge University Library, TS 18 H 2 (no. XXIII), liturgical scroll (detail). © Reproduced by 
kind permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 


270 x 380 mm and is incomplete on its right-hand side, and sheet 2, which is 
complete, measures 270 x 220 mm. 

The sheets are stitched together with white vegetal thread and in one case, 
no. XXIII (Fig. 1), with a narrow strip of parchment. Traces of stitching are pre¬ 
served in nos IV, VI and VIII. In nos II, XVII, XXIII, XXIV (PI) and XXIX, the two 
sheets are still firmly attached. The edges of both sheets are folded and held 
together by circular stitching on the verso (no. XXIX: the recto presents a straight 
surface without an overlap) or on the recto (no. XVII). 


5.3 Dimensions 

Although the length and the thickness of the complete scrolls is difficult to recon¬ 
struct, their height can be determined in many cases. 
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Table 2: Height of the scrolls 


No. 

Fragment measured 

Height in mm 

1 

TSK 21.84 

230 

II 

TSK 21.95s 

270 

III 

TS 20.155 

290 

IV 

TS 16.282 

295 

V 

TS H 8.84 

215 

VI 

TSAS 74.324 

310 

VII 

TSAS 78.389 

180 

VIII 

TSAS 78.390 

185 (incomplete) 

IX 

TSAS 78.392 

100 (incomplete) 

X 

TSAS 78.393 


XI 

TSAS 78.394 

240 

XII 

TSAS 86.263 

85 (incomplete) 

XIV 

TS NS 196.119 

115 

XV 

TS NS 200.12 

173 (incomplete) 

XVI 

TSMisc. 26.53. 17 

340 

XVII 

JTS ENA 4103 

155 

XVIII 

BLOr 5558A 

97 (incomplete) 

XIX 

BLOr 4856.3 

210 (incomplete) 

XXI 

TS 28.12 

560 (incomplete) 

XXII 

TS B 13.16 

185 

XXIII 

TS 18 H2 

215 

XXIV 

TSK 5.108 (PI and P2) 

118 

XXV 

TS 20.153 

175 

XXVIII 

TS 28.13 

225 

XXIX 

TS H 7.47 

210 

XXX 

TS NS 122.124 

100 


The height of the scrolls ranges from small to very large. The smallest are ‘pocket 
size’ liturgical scrolls, such as nos XIV and XXX, which are only 115 mm and 
100 mm high respectively. Most scrolls whose height is complete (i.e. the fragment 
contains both the upper and lower margins) are between 200 and 300 mm in size, 
with two scrolls - both on leather - going beyond 300 mm: 340 mm for the Hullin 
scroll (no. XVI; see Figs 2 and 3) and 310 mm for Avot de-Rabbi Natan (no. VI). The 
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largest scroll is no. XXI, liturgy on parchment: its height is over 560 mm, yet it is 
still incomplete because the lower margin is missing. 

As for the length of the scrolls, this is impossible to say; we do not know 
whether the scroll contained complete works, individual portions or tractates, 
or again a selection of texts. Likewise, it is unclear whether the text version 
corresponds to other known witnesses and versions of the text and would be 
of the same length. Some texts have not been identified yet. Consequently, any 
reconstruction of the length of the scrolls based on the hypothetical reconst¬ 
ruction of the text is fruitless and will not be pursued here. Nonetheless, some 
very approximate information can be gathered from the marks left by readers 
of the scrolls. 

As we have seen, in some cases it is possible to discern vertical folding marks 
(e.g. in no. V). These traces of use reflect the way the scroll was handled when 
it was read and rolled up again afterwards. Marks of this kind can be seen as an 
indication of the scroll’s size. Indeed, while large, heavy and tightly rolled scrolls 
such as Tora scrolls were usually attached to two handles and unrolled while 
being held on a support, small scrolls such as Megillat Ester only had one handle, 
if any. While unrolling the scroll, the reader holds the handle-free end with his 
hand and folds it so it does not drop on the floor. Only small scrolls, loosely held 
and provided with one handle or no handle at all, would contain traces of such 
folding. The verso of no. XIX, which might have contained the Tora with the verse- 
by-verse Pentateuch, is smooth, without any traces of vertical folds. 


5.4 Pricking and ruling 

The fragments have not been preserved well enough for us to obtain a clear picture 
of the pricking and ruling techniques and patterns that were used in the past. 
Nonetheless, some general observations can be made. In nos I, V, X, XIII and XV, 
there are no traces of any pricking and ruling. In nos X, XIII and XV this absence 
may be due to the state of conservation, but nos I and V, both on parchment, were 
definitely not ruled at all. Several manuscripts were ruled and probably contai¬ 
ned pricking as well, but the holes have not been preserved (nos IV, VI, VII, IX, 
XII, XIV, XVI, XVII, XVIII, XIX, XX, XXI and XXI). Pricking is preserved in no. II, 
where there are vertical rows of pricking holes in the side margins of the sheets, 
at a varying distance from the edge of the text. The pricking holes were made 
with a triangular awl. There are also single pricking holes in the top margin to 
guide the vertical border lines of each column. The pricking and ruling was done 
separately for each sheet. In no. Ill, there are only two holes in the preserved part 
of the upper margin to guide vertical lines between cols. 3 and 4 (from right to 
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Fig 2: Cambridge University Library, TS Misc. 26. 53.17 (no. XVI), Babylonian Talmud, Hullin. 
© Reproduced by kind permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 



Fig 3: Cambridge University Library, TS Misc. 26. 53.17 (no. XVI), multispectrai image, infra¬ 
red. © Reproduced by kind permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 
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Fig 4: Cambridge University Library, TS Misc. 26. 53.17 (no. XVI), detail; the last written line 
is under the last ruled line. © Reproduced by kind permission of the Syndics of Cambridge 
University Library. 


left). These were made with a needle. In no. X, there is a row of vertical pricking, 
approx. 10 mm from the edge of the sheet on the left-hand side. 

As for the ruling techniques, both leather and parchment fragments were 
ruled with a hard point. The scrolls on leather were ruled on the hair side, i.e. 
the side which received the text (nos VI, VII, VIII, IX, XII, XVI and XIX). As for the 
parchment, when the side of the ruling can be determined, the scrolls were either 
ruled on the flesh side, corresponding to the inscribed surface (nos III, XVII, XVIII 
and XXII) or on the hair side, which corresponds to the blank verso (no. XIV). In 
no. XI, it seems that ruling was done with a hard point, which left brown-colou¬ 
red traces on the lines. 

The ruling pattern is simple: there is a vertical line on each side of the columns 
(nos III, IV, XIV, XVI, XVII and XXI) and there are horizontal lines to guide the lines 
of the text (in no. XXII, only the vertical lines are visible). The horizontal lines were 
traced through the width of the sheet (no. XVI). The horizontal lines are spaced 
from approx. 5 mm apart in no. IX to approx. 7 mm in no. XII. In no. XVI, the space 
between the horizontal ruled lines varies between 7 and 9 mm (see Fig. 2). It seems 
that the distance was not measured with a ruler. In no. IV, the piece was ruled or 
marked with vertical lines as if the sheet was to be written in the opposite direction 
- maybe for recycling. As is the custom in Oriental manuscripts, in most scrolls 
whose preservation allows such observations, the first and last lines are written 
below the first and last line of ruling respectively. However, in no. XVII, there is a 
ruled line below the last written line (see Fig. 5). In no. XVI, there are two written 
lines under the last ruled line (see Fig. 4). There are 47 ruled and written lines in col. 
II, and 48 written and 47 ruled lines in col. Ill (see Figs 2 and Fig. 3). 
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Fig 5: Cambridge University Library, TS 20.155 (no. Ill), graphically marked hierarchy of the text. 
© Reproduced by kind permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 


5.5 Layout of the sheets 

The text is disposed on the sheets of leather or parchment in parallel columns. In 
most cases, it is impossible to ascertain how many columns there were per sheet. In 
nos III, XVI, XVII and XXIII, there were at least 5 columns per sheet. In nos V, XIV 
and XXII, 4 columns are preserved. The number of columns per sheet could vary, 
as in no. II, in which sheet 1 contained at least 4 columns, and sheet 2, which is 
complete, contains 2 columns. In no. XVII, sheet 1, which is also complete, contains 
4 columns and sheet 2, which is incomplete, has 5 columns. In no. XXIII, sheet 1 con¬ 
tains 4 columns, while sheet 2 contains 5. The small liturgical scroll no. XIV contains 
one complete sheet, whose text is written in one column or one block of text. 


5.6 Text layout 

From the point of view of their text layout, the scrolls whose state of preservation allows 
conclusions to be made can be divided into two groups: manuscripts with a more develo¬ 
ped system of text navigation and manuscripts with very basic text subdivision markers. 

The first group especially includes nos II, V, XIV, XV, XXII and XXIII (Hekhalot 
Rabbati, Palestinian Targum and liturgical texts). All of these scrolls are written 
on parchment, and one can see a display of more than one text layout device. 
In no. II, new sections are introduced after a blank line and with an indent at 
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the beginning of the first line of a subsection. In cols. 3 and 4 of sheet 1, part of 
the text is written in the format of a tabular list. No. Ill contains a number of ele¬ 
ments, some reminiscent of the text layout of the Hebrew Bibles. The text, which 
contains the beginnings of the Hebrew verses ( dibbur ha-mathil ) followed by a 
full translation of each verse in Aramaic, is subdivided according to the sidrot 
of the Palestinian triennial reading cycle and is also laid out in paragraphs and 
verses. The sidra is introduced by its number in Hebrew letters, written in the 
blank space of 2 lines between the sections and placed in a square frame. The para¬ 
graphs are arranged like open and closed sections (parashiyot petuhot and setumot). 
Each abbreviated Hebrew verse ends with a paragraph sign in the shape of a ‘6’. 
The Aramaic verses are ended by using a sof-pasuq sign. A further differentiation 
between Hebrew and Aramaic can be seen in the presence or absence of vowels: the 
Aramaic verses are systematically vocalised with Palestinian vowels, while Hebrew 
lemmata are often (though not always) devoid of vowels (they contain however, 
basic signs of cantillation). There is a clear and sophisticated hierarchy in the text 
to help the reader (Fig. 5). 

Most liturgical scrolls, such as nos XIV and XV, also show that great care was 
taken in their presentation. The new subsections are introduced by titles in blank 
lines (the title msrnis Jn in no. XIV and the title of a yoser in no. XV). The paragraphs 
are marked by a relatively large space in the line. In no. XIV, the end of the para¬ 
graph is marked by a ‘6’-like sign. These hierarchically organised manuscripts use 
blank as opposed to written space as a major element in planning the page. Large 
white spaces in the lines marking the beginning of new paragraphs and the end of 
existing ones signalled by a circle are characteristics found in no. I as well. 

The second group includes nos VI, VII, VIII, XI and XVI {Avot de-Rabbi Natan, 
TB Bava Batra, Mishna Bava Batra, TB Hullin). These are all manuscripts inscribed 
on leather. The most distinctive feature in this group is that smaller amounts of 
blank space are used to mark new subsections than in group 1. New subsections are 
never introduced by a blank line, and there are no indentations at the beginning 
of a new paragraph either. The system used to mark subdivisions is a rudimentary 
one. In no. VI {Avot de-Rabbi Natan), there are spaces of a width of three letters 
at the end of some paragraphs. In no. VII (TB), a new mishna is introduced by the 
abbreviation mna placed in a space of approximately five characters left blank in 
the line, and the end of a paragraph is marked by a dot in the upper corner of the 
headline (Fig. 6). 

In no. VIII, the mishnayot of the Mishna Bava Batra chapter 1 are introduced 
by consecutive letters of the Hebrew alphabet provided with a three-dot symbol on 
the top. The previous mishna is ended by a circle in the middle of the line (Fig. 7). 

In no. XI, most probably copied by the same scribe as no. VI, there is no text 
subdivision or punctuation, but the end of the chapter, corresponding to the 
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Fig 6: Cambridge University Library, TS AS 78. 389 (no. VII). Beginning of a new mishna. 

© Reproduced by kind permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 

last line of the fragment and of the sheet, contains ory followed by a samekh. In 
no. XVI, the subsections of the text are indicated by a white space of approx. 3 
letters in the line (col. 3). There are no paragraph or punctuation signs. 

Thus, we notice that in both groups there is a certain effort to mark subdi¬ 
visions of the text, but to a different extent. In group 1, there is definitely more 
care about using blank spaces in order to indicate new sections. In group 2, such 
markings are reduced to a minimum. In group 1, there is constant use of end- 
of-paragraph signs, with more than one device sometimes being employed in 
the same scroll, and punctuation at the end of the verses, while in group 2 such 
graphic signs are minimal. 

The state of preservation of the other fragments is such that it is impossible 
to ascertain whether their text was subdivided graphically. In the case of longer 
fragments (no. IX), the ends of the verses contain no punctuation signs. 


5.7 Decoration 

Although some of the scrolls display a high level of calligraphic skill, they do 
not contain any extra-textual decoration. In one case only, no. XXII (a common 
prayer book), there is a schematic drawing, which fills a short last line of a para¬ 
graph (see Fig. 8). The text includes prayers for Sukkot and Shemini aseret, and 
the drawing may represent a lulav (bouquet of four botanical species for Sukkot). 
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Fig 7: Cambridge University Library, TS AS 78. 390 (no. VIII). End of a mishna and the number 
of the next mishna. © Reproduced by kind permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University 
Library. 


5.8 Palaeography 

All the scrolls in our corpus are written in square script, 41 often of calligraphic 
quality, and most of them show a high level of scribal proficiency. All of them are 
written in the Oriental type of Hebrew script, but belong to two distinct sub-groups 
within the large Oriental category: Oriental South-western (Palestine and Egypt) 
(see Fig. 1) and Oriental North-eastern (Iraq, Persia, diaspora communities under 
Babylonian influence) respectively (see Fig. 3 and Fig. 4). 42 This differentiation is 
well attested in the early strata of the Cairo Geniza (dated and datable documents: 
9 th to 11 th century), when the two sub-types seem to have been used in parallel. 
Although most of the early fragments are undated and contain no mention of their 
locality, various features enable us to attribute them to ‘Palestinian’ and ‘Babylo¬ 
nian’ geo-cultural areas or zones of influence. 



Fig 8: Cambridge University Library, TS B 13.16 (no. XXII), decorative space-filler. © Reproduced 
by kind permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 


41 In no. V, one of the allographs of the letter alef however, has a more cursive ductus and shape. 

42 For a definition of these two sub-types of the Oriental Hebrew square script however, see 
Olszowy-Schlanger 2015; Tchernetslca, Olszowy-Schlanger and de Lange 2007; Olszowy-Schlanger 
2010; Olszowy-Schlanger and Shweka 2013; Olszowy-Schlanger 2014. Edna Engel also distinguishes 
two sub-groups of Oriental script, but places them in a chronological sequence; see Engel 1998/99, 
369-371. 
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The South-western palaeographical sub-type is attested in manuscripts which 
can be attributed to Palestine or Egypt - a cultural continuum since the Byzantine 
period. Some of the manuscripts in this group contain Palestinian vowels, typi¬ 
cally Palestinian texts such as the Talmud Yerushalmi or liturgical poetry, or are 
palimpsests written on reused books in Greek, Christian-Palestinian Aramaic or 
Georgian. 43 The script of this sub-group has affinities with the Hebrew script from 
Egypt from the Byzantine and early Islamic period, as attested in the Antinoopolis 
Papyri nos 47 and 48 from Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Sackler Library (Book of 
Kings). 44 As for the dated or datable manuscripts which could be used for palaeo¬ 
graphical comparison, this sub-type is attested in TS NS 308.25, a fragment of a 
liturgical book containing a standard model-formulary of a letter of divorce men¬ 
tioning the date in 4633 AM (= 872/3) and Jerusalem as the place of writing. 45 This 
is a formulary and not an actual legal document, so the date of 872/3 is a terminus 
post quern for the copy of the book. The copy was probably not made much later 
than that. This sub-type is attested in the 10 th century in various biblical fragments: 
TS A 39.11+Manchester, John Rylands Library Gaster Genizah 2 copied in 953/4 in 
Gaiffa in Egypt, 46 and in TS A 42.2+TS B 17. 38+TS NS 283.123+TS NS 80.14, copied 
in 924 in Egypt or Palestine since these haftarot fragments contain indications of 
the Palestinian reading cycle. 47 

The North-eastern sub-type probably originated in Babylonia, but spread west¬ 
wards as early as the 10 th century. The earliest dated and localised examples either 
come from Iran and contain Babylonian vowels 48 or come from Iraq. 49 From the 10 th 
century onwards, this sub-type was also used in Egypt and Palestine. It is related to 
the calligraphic script of the famous masoretic codices with Tiberian vowels, such 
as the Aleppo Codex 50 or Leningrad Codex (Ms. Firkovich, EBP IB 19a, Cairo, 1008) 
and other books copied by its scribe, Shemu'el ben Ya'aqov. 51 


43 For a list of the palimpsests from the Geniza, see Sokolov/Yahalom 1978; Olszowy-Schlanger 
2014 and the bibliography there. 

44 Sirat 1985, 35-37. 

45 See Brody 1998,197. Margaliot 1973,121. 

46 Beit-Arie/Sirat/Glatzer, 1997 vol. I, no. 9. 

47 Beit-Arie/Sirat/Glatzer 1997, vol. I, no. 4. 

48 TS AS 62.402, 461, 492-493, 533, 644+TS NS 246.26.2 and 18(a)+TS NS 283.10, copied in 
903/4 in Gunbad-i-Mallgan; see Beit-Arie/Sirat/Glatzer 1997, vol. I, no. 2; ‘Codex Babylonicus’ 
St Petersburg, Firkovich EBP IB 3, copied in 916, Beit-Arie/Sirat/Glatzer 1997, vol. I, no. 3. 

49 Ketubba TS Ar. 38.11, Hopkins 1981, proposed the year 870/1 as the terminus ad quem. For 
a different reading and a date a hundred years later, see Olszowy-Schlanger 2004-2005, 47-50. 

50 Beit-Arie/Sirat/Glatzer 1997, vol. I, no. 6 and the bibliography mentioned there. 

51 Beit-Arie/ Sirat/Glatzer 1997, vol. I, no. 17. 
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Described in more detail elsewhere, 52 some salient features of the two groups 
are summarised briefly here and illustrated by the scrolls (Table 3): 


Table 3: Main salient features of the two sub-groups of the Oriental Hebrew script 


South-western Hebrew square script 


a) the letters gimel, ‘ayin and pe are long and 
descend below the baseline (ex. no. XXIII) 


North-eastern Hebrew square script 

a) the letters gimel, ‘ayin and pe are most 
often included between the headline and 
the baseline (ex. no. VII). 



b) the letters lamed and resh do not reach 
the baseline (no. IV) 


b) lamed often does not reach the baseline, 
but resh is the same height as the line of 
writing (no. XVI) 



c) example of distinctive letter shapes: alef, 
he, het, pe (no. XVII) 


c) examples of distinctive letter shapes: alef, 
he, het, pe (no. XVI) 


Alef: M I the basic structure of the letter 
consists of three strokes: a slanted central 
stroke, left-hand vertical downstroke and 
right-hand vertical downstroke. The cha¬ 
racteristic feature concerns the left-hand 
downstroke, which is almost perpendicular 
and links the headline with the baseline. 

It descends from the left extremity of the 
central mainstroke and sometimes even 
higher up above the headline. It is either 
straight or ended by a foot often turned right, 
towards the inside of the letter. 


Alef: M the basic structure of the letter 
consists of three strokes: a slanted central 
stroke, left-hand vertical downstroke and 
right-hand vertical downstroke. The central 
mainstroke is often extended on the left 
by a serif pointing upwards. The left-hand 
downstroke is rounded or descends at an 
angle so that its lower end is further to the 
left than its top extremity. In many cases, 
the stroke is slightly rounded and ended by 
a foot turning either to the right or, more 
frequently, to the left. The meeting point 
between the left-hand downstroke and the 
mainstroke is at a distance from the headline 
and the top of the letter. 


52 See esp. Olszowy-Schlanger 2014, 295. 
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He: I the right-hand downstroke 
descends from the upper horizontal bar 
without reaching the baseline. The upper 
horizontal bar may have a serif on its left- 
hand extremity. The left-hand down-stroke 
does not touch the upper horizontal bar. 


He: ■^■the right-hand downstroke 
descends from the upper horizontal bar. 
Sometimes it stops slightly above the base¬ 
line. There is a serif on the left extremity of 
the horizontal bar. The left-hand downstroke 
is straight. It is attached to the upper 
horizontal bar. Its meeting point with the 
bar is removed from the left-hand extremity 
towards the middle of the letter. 



Het: ■ differs from he, notably in the 
space between the left-hand downstroke and 
the upper horizontal bar. 


Het: f tn can easily be confused with he 
because the left-hand downstroke touches 
the upper horizontal bar. However, in het, 
this downstroke is attached to the horizontal 
bar at its very extremity. 


Pe: . the letter is larger and broader 
than average letters, descending slightly 
below the baseline. The upper horizontal line 
is as long as the base. The left-hand stroke 
crosses the upper bar and ends in a hook 
turned inwards to the right. 


Pe: ^^Bthe upper horizontal part is shorter 
than the base of the letter. It is created by a 
meeting point of the slightly slanted right- 
hand downstroke and the left-hand stroke. 
The left-hand stroke ends in a decorative foot 
which often turns outwards to the left. 


6 Conclusions 

This preliminary study of the corpus of the non-biblical horizontal scrolls iden¬ 
tified in the Cairo Geniza reveals two distinct bookmaking traditions. The diffe¬ 
rences between the groups of manuscripts include writing materials, page and 
text layouts, and two different sub-groups of the Oriental square script. The dis¬ 
tribution of these physical features follows a pattern, which seems to include the 
nature of the text as well. Table 4 below displays this consistent pattern of physi¬ 
cal features of the manuscripts and the nature of their texts. Moreover, as far as it 
could be ascertained, most of the scrolls made of parchment are written in iron- 
gall ink, while the main texts of the rabbinic scrolls made of leather are written 
in carbon-based ink. 

Table 4 shows us that there is a relationship between the type of text and the 
main physical features of the scrolls in the majority of cases. Except for no. XIII, 
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the scrolls containing prayers, i.e. nos IV, V, XIV, XV, XXI, XXII, XXIII, XXV, 
XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX, XXX and XXXI, are written on parchment, usually contain 
a more sophisticated and hierarchical text layout and are written in a South¬ 
western sub-type of the Oriental script. Similar physical features are found in 
no. Ill, a scroll containing the Palestinian Targum with Palestinian vowels, as 
well as in two other scrolls, nos I and II, containing a late midrash (Pirqa de- 
Rabbenu ha-Qadosh ) and Hekhalot Rabbad respectively, and in no. XVIII contai¬ 
ning Avot de-Rabbi Natan. The textual aspects of these texts require a dedicated 
specialist analysis. However, according to the preliminary analysis by Dr Vered 
Raziel-Kretzmer, the liturgical compositions of nos III, V, XIV, XV, XVII, XXII, 
XXIII, XXV, XXVIII and XXIX belong to the Palestinian ritual. Of all the liturgi¬ 
cal scrolls, only no. XIII (on leather) may be Babylonian, and no. XXVII contains 
some Babylonian features. The only non-Geniza scroll, the ‘Munich Palimpsest’ 
(no. XXXI), also contains early piyyudm probably belonging to the Palestinian 
ritual tradition. 

The Mishna and Babylonian Talmud scrolls, nos VII, VIII, IX and XVI, are 
written on dark and thick leather, have a very rudimentary array of devices to 
facilitate navigation in the text and are written in the North-west sub-type of 
Oriental script. The same physical features are found in no. XIX, a fragment of 
Targum with Babylonian supralinear vowels, and in three midrashic scrolls, 
no. VI containing another copy of Avot de-Rabbi Natan, nos X and XI. No. XXIV 
is not included in any of these groups; it was produced much later than the other 
manuscripts and contains children’s exercises, which makes it difficult to attri¬ 
bute it to a particular scribal tradition. 
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Table 4: Comparison of contents and main physical features of the scrolls 


Scroll 


Text 

Material 

Text layout 


Script 


Liturgy- 

Rabbi¬ 

Parch¬ 

Leather 

Hiera r- 

Rudi¬ 

South 

North¬ 


related 

nic 

ment 


chical 

mentary 

west 

east 

1 


+ 

O 


O 


O 


II 


+ 

O 


O 


O 


III 

O 


O 


O 


O 


IV 


+ 

O 


7 


O 


V 

O 


O 


O 


O 


VI 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 

VII 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 

VIII 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 

IX 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 

X 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 

XI 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 

XII 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 

XIII 

O 



+ 


+ 


+ 

XIV 

O 


O 


o 


O 


XV 

O 


O 


o 


O 


XVI 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 

XVII 

O 








XVIII 


+ 

O 


o 


O 


XIX 

O 



+ 


+ 


+ 

XX 

O 



+ 


+ 


+ 

XXI 

O 


O 


o 


O 


XXII 

O 


O 


o 


O 


XXIII 

O 


O 


o 


O 


XXIV 

n/a 

n/a 

O 


n/a 

n/a 


+ 

XXV 

O 


O 


O 


O 


XXVI 

n/a 

n/a 


+ 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

XXVII 

O 


O 




O 


XXVIII 

O 


O 


O 


O 


XXIX 

o 


O 


O 


o 


XXX 

o 


O 



+ 

later 

later 

XXXI 

o 


O 


O 


O 
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One is immediately struck by the affinity of the first group of manuscripts, 
i.e. those written on parchment, with the Palestinian-Egyptian cultural zone. 
The texts, especially the Palestinian Targum with Palestinian vowels based on 
the Palestinian reading cycle, point to Palestine or Egypt. On the other hand, the 
‘Talmudic’ group, the manuscripts written on gewil with little attention to graphic 
devices to guide the reader, and written in the North-eastern sub-type of Oriental 
script, show a Babylonian connection. While it is not possible at this stage to ascer¬ 
tain that these manuscripts were written in Iraq, they certainly emanate from a 
centre or workshop that followed Babylonian models and practices. Nos XIX and 
XX, Targum scrolls with Babylonian vowels, and the Babylonian vowels in eight 
words in no. XVI 53 all point in that direction, as does the analysis of the textual 
features of the scrolls. A detailed textual study of the scrolls is beyond the scope 
of this paper, but two of the scrolls in the second group, ‘on leather’, nos VI and 
XVI, have already attracted scholars’ attention. Following a detailed philological 
analysis of the spelling and language of our no. XVI, Shamma Friedman conclu¬ 
ded that it contains an early Babylonian variety of Tannaitic Hebrew. 54 A Baby¬ 
lonian connection has also been claimed by Marc Bregman in his study of the 
language of the scroll of Avot de-Rabbi Natan in our no. VI. Leather or parchment 
for scrolls was also used in a Gaonic source as a marker of the difference between 
Babylonian and Palestinian customs. The Babylonian scholar Pirqoi ben Baboi, 
who, in a letter to a North African community written at the beginning of the 9 th 
century defending Babylonian customs as opposed to Palestinian ones, pointed 
out that the raqq type of parchment was in common use in Palestine, contrary 
to the custom of the ‘two Babylonian yeshivot’ who continued applying ancient 
bookmaking techniques and notably used gewil. The prescribed techniques are 
valid even for the writing of the scroll of the adulteress (Num 5,19-23), as explai¬ 
ned in Mishna Sota 2, 2 and TB Sota 17b. Pirkoi ben Baboi added that because of 
the persecution by the Byzantines (the ‘wicked Edom’), the Tora scrolls in Pales¬ 
tine were hidden to protect them from being burnt. As a consequence, there were 
no model scrolls left by the time the Muslim conquest took place in Palestine, and 
scribes were no longer trained according to ancient tradition; instead, they used 
parchment produced by non-Jews to write their Tora scrolls. As Pirqoi pointed 
out, this recourse to non-Jewish book materials and practices had continued in 
Palestine up to his time and it began to gain influence in other communities. 55 


53 One word in this scroll contains Tiberian vowels; see Friedman 1995, 22. 

54 Friedman 1995. 

55 Ed. L. Ginzburg, Ginzei Schechter, II, 1929, pp. 561-562: nnwxi □nso "7331 ma 1 ®’ ’n®3 'b>n -pi 
n»®-in mix toe? xm in® ma® nsa troinn nu®a xi>x nr pm mro 1 ? urn x 1 ? toss iyi n®a maw a , : , Ebn 
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Of course, one should not generalise and claim that the use of leather is 
related exclusively to Babylonia or to places under its influence. 56 Nonetheless, 
for Pirqoi ben Baboi, bookmaking techniques were used as an argument for 
claiming Babylonian superiority. This shows that two different technological 
book traditions were clearly perceived as the products of two respective cultural 
centres in the Gaonic period. It is also the case that Babylonian Talmud scrolls 
and other scrolls in the North-eastern type of script in our corpus, some of which 
are not much more recent than Pirqoi ben Baboi’s letter, are the ones written on 
gewil, while the scrolls written in the South-western type are on parchment. This 
relationship between the writing material and text and script is striking. Without 
claiming categorically that the scrolls made of leather were necessarily written 
in Iraq, while those on parchment came from Palestine or Egypt, it does seem 
appropriate to study the respective bookmaking techniques as one example 
of the numerous cultural differences between the two Jewish centres and the 
communities that followed their respective teachings. 


Abbreviations 

AS Additional Series, Taylor-Schechter Genizah Research Unit, Cambridge University 

Libra ry 

BL British Library 

BT Babylonian Talmud 

CUL Cambridge University Library 

ENA Elkan Nathan Adler Collection, Jewish Theological Seminary New York 
Misc. Miscellaneous, Taylor-Schechter Genizah Research Unit, Cambridge University 
Libra ry 

NS New Series, Taylor-Schechter Genizah Research Unit, Cambridge University 

Libra ry 

PT Palestinian Talmud 

TS Taylor-Schechter Genizah Research Unit, Cambridge University 

Libra ry 


min mao anS rn sS a’Sya®’ isa®ai jms pan® rn® uaa min nsa So inn mwa ltnp’ sS® niff’ pas Sy na® 
la pm pnpiS rm min nso pama nx nrxai nmyn ns pasta isra n®yaS naSn ara ®’® anaio anS rn sSi 
pnu an r®ay toi nwuaS naSn ai’a sS® usa min ’odd ana pama rm mr mias ’noa jna ainaS iotbi arm 
.lanaai laaa an’Sy naini Spin® usa prnai min ’naa pama am ana maipa Saa® amns naS® sS’s mv sSi ia 
56 For example, an early magical rotulus, Ms. Oxford, Bodl.Heb.a.3.31, is composed of sheets of 
parchment and leather, and its script is of the South-western type. 
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Hanna Liss 

A Pentateuch to Read in? The Secrets of the 
Regensburg Pentateuch 

Abstract: This paper deals with special codicological and palaeographical features 
of Ms. Jerusalem IM180/52, the Regensburg Pentateuch, which was written about 
1300. Not only does this manuscript contain tagin (‘crownlets’) on single letters 
that differ from the usual use of tagin found in Tora scrolls, but it also displays 
the masora parva and masora magna in a peculiar layout. The marginal Masora 
includes many commentaries that decidedly fall outside the usual scope of a 
Masora note. The paper shows that the manuscript’s codicological peculiarities 
refer in many respects to the teachings of the haside ashkenaz (the German Pious), 
who regarded tagin and Masoretic notes (to name but a few items) as carriers of 
the expanded divine revelation. 


1 Introduction 

The idea that readings of Tora excerpts at Jewish prayer services must rely upon 
the appropriate scrolls seems every bit as natural and obvious as the fact that 
nowadays one normally prefers to read a printed book. In fact, these two different 
media can be used together: Atop the pulpit ( bima ) at a modern synagogue prayer 
service will lie a handwritten Tora scroll. Next to it will be a printed Hebrew 
version, intended to permit comparative reading and help the reader correct any 
errors made, and the congregation itself may read the text using a number of 
printed and often bilingual copies. 

This state of affairs, however, seems more natural than it actually is. From 
ancient times up to the early Middle Ages, the only mobile medium available to 
write on was scrolls, something that held true not only for the Tora, but for the 
full twenty-four books of the Bible (although not every book corresponded directly 
to a single scroll). Exactly when codices were created and to what end (given that 


The following essay was written as part of my work on project BOA at the collaborative research 
center SFB 933 ‘Materiale Textkulturen’ and was first published in German in Focken/Ott 2016.1 
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and Dr Kay joe Petzold and Jonas Leipziger, M.A. for their critical reading. 
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scrolls continued to be used for liturgical purposes, including Tora readings and 
readings of the Megillat Ester) is still somewhat unclear even today. On the other 
hand, R. Yishaq ben Moshe Or Zarua‘ (c. 1200-1260) reported that his teachers, 
R. Yehuda ben Shemu’el he-Hasid and R. Avraham ben Moshe, relied upon a 
sample of Humash (i.e., a Pentateuch) with annotations of Targumim for Tora 
readings, and that this had been explicitly permitted, leading us to conclude that 
this approach had yet to become truly commonplace. 1 

When did the Jews begin to record their traditional (and holy) scripture using 
codices? Why did scrolls fall out of favor for certain purposes, but not for others? 
What purposes were there exactly? And in what way did the Jews attempt to 
express the sacred nature of a sefer qodesh through book forms other than scrolls? 

These questions are intrinsically related to a further issue. Initially, the fact 
that, after a certain time, one begins to find codices in the corpus of Hebrew and 
Aramaic biblical and scriptural tradition 2 does not necessarily mean anything 
more than that scripture was ceasing to be put in the form of a scroll (that is, 
by sewing sheets of parchment together side by side), but by gluing a certain 
number of nested, singly folded “double” sheets together (three double-sheet 
layers = ternio, four = quaternio, five = quinternio, etc.). 3 In itself, the shape of 
such a codex reveals little about the function it was intended to serve; criteria 
such as the number of sheets and layers, the amount of text, the structure of a 
page (or mise-en-page), and the scope and nature of the metatextual elements 
are more important. Unfortunately, one is quickly forced to conclude that 
commentary on the subject of scrolls and codices in general (and the more 
specific subject of the various types of codex dating from the Hebrew High Middle 
Ages) has thus far amounted to little more than vague suggestion, speculations 
that have spread through the literature more or less unchallenged following the 


1 Sefer Or Zarua ', Part 1, Hilkhot Qeri’at Shema ' #11; see Ta-Shma 1999,171-185. 

2 In the tradition of Judaeo-Arabic Bible codices produced since the 9 th century, we currently 
know of 36 Hebrew Bible manuscripts dating to before the 13 th century, six of which are from the 
10 th century, eight from the 11 th century, and 22 from the 12 th century (cf. also Tov 2001, 23). The 
majority of manuscripts of this kind are undated ones, however. The latest estimates classify 
5,000 manuscripts from the Hebrew manuscript tradition of the Jewish Middle Ages as biblical 
(Tora scrolls and codices as well as approximately 24,000 fragments of the Cairo Geniza; with 
regard to the latter, see the database known as The Friedherg Geniza Project http://www.genizah. 
org/onlineFGP.htm?type=FGP&lang=eng; accessed in May 2017; regarding European binding 
fragments, see the database called Books Within Books; accessed in March 2017. 

3 For an overview, see Turner 1977; for studies on the history of Hebrew codices, see esp. Beit- 
Arie 1993; Beit-Arie 2000; Beit-Arie 2003; Beit-Arie 2009; Sirat 2002. 
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publication of Ludwig Blau’s landmark work in the field. 4 Thus, the following 
is intended to provide a brief overview of the ‘state of research,’ followed by an 
independent and decidedly expanded approach hitherto developed within the 
scope of Sonderforschungsbereich 933 ‘Materiale Textkulturen’, though further 
refinement certainly remains to be done. 


2 Scroll and codex: the status quaestionis 

In his study The Biblical Masorah, Israel Yeivin devotes a whole two and a half 
pages to the subject of scrolls and codices. 5 He differentiates, under the heading 
of -iiTfcr! nmy 1 ? nV’ian (‘A comparison of the scroll and codex’), between ‘religious 
or cultic’ (nn?iD \’m) use for Tora scrolls and ‘nonreligious or profane’ (mm) use 
for codices, but without bothering to define these types of use in any more detail. 
Yeivin declares that codices did not exist before 700, and further that, prior to the 
development of any distinction between codex and scroll, there existed ‘profane 
scrolls’ (mmrn m?m) that contained Masoretic accents, ga ’ya (or meteg marks), 
and diacritical signs ( niqqud ), but were intended for ‘profane’ (n’rt'n ns’ip) 
and not liturgical use and subsequently fell out of favor for largely this reason. 6 
Yeivin’s distinction between ‘religious’ and ‘profane’ readings is already made 
problematic by the fact that the fragments of the various scrolls remaining to us 
often do not permit us to understand what purpose they originally served. 7 The 
pinakes (Hebrew sing, oprs, Greek sing, nivcxij) known to us from the Tannaitic 
and Amoraic period chiefly consisted of Halakhic compendia. 8 The biblical 
scrolls contained either single books of the Bible or more modest compilations. 
The rabbinical writings, however, which rather suspiciously discuss the idea 
of compressing several books into a single entity (scroll), 9 show that the Jews 


4 Cf. Blau 1902. 

5 Cf. Yeivin 2011, 3-5. 

6 Cf. Yeivin 2003, 3-5; however, he points out one aspect that has seldom been taken into 
account so far, namely, that the Karaites would always have been reading from a Tora scroll 
including punctuation and accentuation during their prayer service, since according to Karaite 
hermeneutics the Masoretic metatext, i.e., punctuation and accentuation, were given at Sinai as 
well; cf. Allony 1979; Shalev-Eyni 2010,155, n. 10. 

7 For further information on the two Haftara scrolls, cf. Yeivin 1963; Fried 1968; 1993; cf. also 
Oesch 1979,115-117. 

8 Cf. Lieberman 1962, esp. 203-217. 

9 Cf. b. Bava Batra 13b; Massekhet Soferim (ed. Higger; in Database Responsa Project 18) III, 
1.5.6. (= pp. 122-125); also compare Blank 1999 on the minor tractates. 
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were more familiar with and put more faith in the traditional scroll form and 
the individual recording of biblical books it required, believing it to be more 
Halakhically appropriate (quite aside from the fact that a single scroll containing 
Tora, Prophets, and Writings would have been exceptionally unwieldy). 10 In this 
context, the Tora itself must be construed as a long-standing exception, as it was 
recorded both ways: as Hamisha Humshe Tora (or ‘Five Fifths of Tora’), but also as 
Humash (‘One Fifth’), that is, as a single book, although the latter form would not 
have been used for public readings. 11 

The answer to the question of when the first biblical codices were created 
can only be approached through reliance on the oldest known manuscripts, 
such as the so-called Codex Cairensis (written in 895 by Moshe ben Asher). 
According to the Spanish annalist Avraham ben Shemu’el Zacuto, the so-called 
Codex Hilleli was approximately 600 years old in 1197 and would therefore have 
been written around 600. 12 Even if that date does seem a little early, all things 
considered (Sarna himself chose the 10 th century to mark the end of the relevant 
period), it still means that the 7 th century plus or minus a little marks not only 
the introduction of the biblical codex, but also (and more critically) that of 
vocalization and accentuation systems. This line of reasoning puts the cart before 
the horse, however; the way in which the connection between the development 
of the Masoretic codex and the developmental history of the Quran, right down to 
its vocalization history, is overlooked or disregarded never ceases to amaze me. 
The geographic and religio-sociological environment of the (Arabic-speaking!) 
Masoretes (irrespective of whether or not they were Karaites 13 ) makes a strong 
case for an intimate connection: according to Islamic tradition, the Quran (which 
was originally unvocalized and remained so through the mid- or late 9 th century) 
was initially recorded and passed on in the form of a collection of parchment 
(;raqq 14 ) sheets ( sahifa , pi. suhuf) that were eventually combined to form a codex 
0 mushaf , pi. masahif). 15 It is this very concurrence that marks the creation of 
the great Masoretic codex, given that its purpose was likewise to unify pieces 


10 Cf. also Blau 1902, esp. 57-63; Sarna 1974. 

11 Cf. b. Gittin 60a: TD’xn 1133 nira noun n’33 ptL’airn pmip px (‘Humashim may not be read from 
inside the synagogue out of respect for the congregation.’). 

12 Cf. Sarna 1974, Introduction. 

13 Cf. also Dotan 1977; Zer 2009. 

14 On the use of this term in the tradition of Oriental lews, cf. Haran 1985, 47-56. 

15 Cf. the so-called Mushaf Uthman (cf. Corpus Coranicum http://www.corpuscoranicum.de/ 
handschriften/index/sure/l/vers/l?handschrift=170; accessed in lune 2017). On the Spanish 
Quran manuscripts from the 11 th and 12 th century, cf. also Kogman-Appel 2004, 34-38. 
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of scripture (the twenty-four books of the Bible) into a single codicological unit 
(; mishaf 16 ). 17 

With respect to the codices, Yeivin develops an important temporal 
distinction, one he also qualifies (albeit in a single subclause). According to him, 
the Masoretic manuscripts written between 850 and 1100 are ‘pure’, cohesively 
Masoretic metatexts, 18 whereas manuscripts from after 1100 are admixtures of 
various Masoretic systems and show the influence of grammarians and even 
biblical interpreters. 19 Unfortunately, this point is left entirely unelaborated. 
Thus, it remains unclear whether the influence of these grammarians can be 
seen in the insertion of grammatical explanations or statistical evaluations 
of grammatical phenomena, or indeed whether such influences might not be 
interpreted as elements of textual exegesis. 

One important aspect that has hitherto largely been disregarded to the best of 
my knowledge is the fact that many of the older Oriental codices were apparently 
never bound, as my doctoral student Kay Joe Petzold discovered during a visit to 
the Russian National Library in St. Petersburg and confirmed on the strength of 
an indicator already found in the work of Paul Kahle. 20 Although these codices 
are generally (and often rather hastily) described as ‘model’ codices (Hebrew 
sing, rma), they could be interpreted quite differently if this codicologically 
important aspect were to be studied in more detail and confirmed on the strength 
of additional evidence; in that event, they could be interpreted as representative 
samples of a text handed over to the scribes in an unbound, loose-leaf form 
for them to make multiple identical copies simultaneously. If this were so, the 
final canonization of Hebrew-Aramaic biblical scripture including accentuation, 
punctuation, and Masoretic metatext would, indeed, be intrinsically and provably 
linked to the origin of the codex. To what extent Jews hailing from Judaeo-Arabic 


16 On the term mishaf, cf. also Sarna 1974, Introduction, n. 20. 

17 Cf. Oesch 1979, 117. However, he associates the attempt to unify the Tora, Prophets, and 
Writings in one book, but not with the Quran. It is also worth noting that this aspect is evidence 
that suggests that the early Masoretes may have been Karaites; producing a single codicological 
unit may have been an attempt to appreciate the prophetic books and hagiographs in themselves, 
i.e., not as part of the Tora. On the issue of the Scriptures as sanctuary, see n. 118 below. 

18 Cf. Yeivin 2011, 9. 

19 Thus, it is not surprising that Yeivin (2011) shows an explicit interest in the earliest ma¬ 
nuscripts. 

20 Codex Firkovich B 19a and Codex Cairensis are both stored in a box, unbound and as a loose- 
leaf collection. On Paul Kahle’s new review of the Cairo Codex of the Prophets on the occasion 
of a visit he paid David Zeki Lisha', leader of the local Karaite community in Abbasiye, Cairo on 
February 20 th , 1956, see Kahle 1959, 91. 
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lands distinguished between sefer (book/scroll) and quntres (unbound quires), 21 
and what significance was ascribed to these respective artefacts, would be subject 
to investigation in a separate phase, paying particularly close attention to Judaeo- 
Arabic (and Karaite) metatexts. 


3 Hebrew biblical codices in Western Europe 

The emphasis the Israeli biblical scholarship community has chiefly placed on 
early comprehensive Masoretic Oriental biblical manuscripts 22 and the Geniza 
fragments 23 has caused later European manuscripts (with few exceptions) to 
exist in something of a scholarly vacuum up to the present day, for they were 
and are considered philologically without merit. Such a philologically motivated 
consideration of manuscripts does not fit in very well with palaeographical 
findings, however, given that the latest estimates classify 5,000 manuscripts from 
the Hebrew manuscript tradition of the Jewish Middle Ages to be biblical (Tora 
scrolls and codices, as well as around 24,000 fragments from the Cairo Geniza 24 ). 
On the other hand, research undertaken in the field of Jewish mediaeval studies 
that primarily focuses on the art-historical aspects of biblical manuscripts 
and prayer books 25 has yet to yield meaningful philological results. Similarly, 
codicological and palaeographical treatments, which have recently also begun to 
discuss European biblical manuscripts, often fail to pay much (if any) attention 
to Masoretic metatexts 26 or the philological side of things. 27 


21 See Liss 2014, 222f. on this very important distinction, particularly for European mediaeval 
Jews. 

22 The earliest examples are Codex Petropolitanus (Ms. St. Petersburg, Codex FirkovichEBP IB 
19a [1008]); Ms. Jerusalem Crown (Codex Aleppo [925]), and Codex Cairensis (896); on potential 
later dating of the Codex Cairensis, cf. Beit-Arie, Sirat and Glatzer 1997, 53-55; 67-68; cf. also 
Shalev-Eyni 2010,155, n. 13 and the studies by Breuer 1976; Dotan 1971; Glatzer 2002; and Yeivin 
1968. 

23 Cf. also Goshen-Gottstein 1962, esp. 35-44. 

24 Cf. the online database The Friedberg Geniza Project [see note 3[. Regarding the European 
Hebrew binding fragments, see the online database Books Within Books. 

25 Cf. for instance Metzger 1972; Narkiss 1983; Metzger 1994; Kogman-Appel 2004, esp. 34-97; 
Kogman-Appel 2009. 

26 For the definition of the term ,metatext‘ as it is used here see Hilgert 2010, 98; Focken/Ott 
2016. 

27 Olszowy-Schlanger is an exception to this. In describing Ms. London Sassoon 282 = 
Valmadonna 1, she not only provides purely palaeographic data on script, seams, sewing, ruling, 
ink, and mise-en-page, but also a detailed comparison on vocalization (see Olszowy-Schlanger 
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In 1963, Moshe Goshen-Gottstein presented his first typology of codex 
types based on his examinations of the Geniza fragments, which was not 
merely palaeographically defined, but also provided for various categories of 
use and function. In this context, he distinguished between ‘Masorah codices’, 
‘study codices’ and ‘listener’s codices’. 28 By ‘Masorah codices’, he meant those 
magnificent, comprehensively accented, and vocalized codices complete with 
masora parva and magna, which he believed to have been placed in scriptoria 
so that they might serve professional scribes as exemplars of the craft. ‘Study 
codices’, on the other hand, were those codices that, despite being vocalized, 
lacked Masoretic metatexts and were therefore likely intended for a more general 
audience of readers and students. ‘Listener’s codices’ formed a class of mass- 
produced, quickly-made, and often sloppy copies of the Pentateuch, used by 
individual congregants to trace readings at synagogue. David Stern, building on 
Goshen-Gottstein’s work, suggested a similar differentiation between ‘Masoretic 
Bibles’, ‘liturgical Pentateuchs’ and ‘study Bibles’. 29 However, all these attempts 
at classification ended up demonstrating that none of the distinguishing criteria 
used were suitable for geographic and socio-cultural differentiation. 

Additionally, both Goshen-Gottstein’s and Stern’s proposed typologies are 
made questionable by the fact that we know of copies of the Pentateuch that 
could very well have been intended for liturgical use, but also contain Masoretic 
metatexts. What is more, there appears to be no reason why comprehensive 
Masoretic Bibles could not have been used in synagogues. Stern’s contribution 
therefore also fails to rise above the level of general observation (depending 
for the most part on the art-historical work of Katrin Kogman-Appel 30 and Sarit 
Shalev-Eyni 31 ): he neither makes an attempt at geographic specificity, nor does 
he even begin to try cataloguing such criteria as one could use to more precisely 
classify individual (and partial) copies of the Bible. 

Yet another point merits our attention: practically every author mentioned has 
reflexively assumed there to have been some sort of use at synagogue. However, 
the question of whether one was allowed to read from a (Pentateuch) codex at 
synagogue was still very much open to debate in the 12 th century. Thus, there 


2003, 109-140, esp. 129-137), on the interchange of qamas and patah, segol and sere , on the 
notation of qamas qatan, on the consonant waw at the end of words, on dagesh and rafe, dagesh 
qal in the letters BGDKPT, and on the diacritical mark in the letter shin , among other things. 

28 Cf. Goshen-Gottstein 1963, 35-44 (Goshen-Gottstein always kept writing ‘Massora’ with a 
double ‘s’). 

29 Cf. Stern 2012, esp. 236-240. 

30 See esp. Kogman-Appel 2004. 

31 See Shalev-Eyni 2010, esp. 2-18. 
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exists a point of dissent between Ashkenazic and Sephardic posqim, or ‘deciders’, 
on the subject of whether reading from Humashin, or editions of the Pentateuch, 
at prayer service in the absence of a Tora scroll ought to be permissible. 32 Spanish, 
Provencal, and, initially. Northern French scholars 33 allowed such a reading 
(nmnn ntcip) in the event of a minyan being present, but not a scroll; 34 Ashkenazic 
scholars forbade this, arguing that the benediction ( berakha ) said over the ritual 
reading would then have been for naught (rfttn 1 ? ran:). 35 

Maimonides, 36 in a response, gave permission for berakha to be said over 
Humash, and in the process did not differentiate between public reading in the 
context of a minyan and private reading, for both were to be considered limmud 
ha-tora (‘study of the Tora’). In doing so, Maimonides was able to rely on the 
opinion of the Gaonic posqim, who, while considering the question of whether 
one might read from a non-kosher Tora scroll or one written on qelaf, had decided 
that this ought to be permissible, reasoning that berakha was intended to be 
spoken not over the physical object, but the reading itself (i.e., the act of reading) 
(nx’-ipn bv nmnn jw Tin 1 ? mriaw a’ism). 

Therefore, before one embarks on an attempt, whether general or specific, 
to reconstruct various ‘Sitze im Leben’ and to transplant modern methods of 
reading and study to the Jewish Middle Ages without bothering to consider the 
artefacts involved, it seems prudent to begin by establishing a list of criteria 
that can be used to examine the individual (partial) biblical codices. Any such 
catalogue, however, needs to concern itself with significantly more than the 
mere volume of biblical text or Masoretic metatext. With regard to the European 
biblical manuscripts, for example, one might ask: 

1. Which books of the Bible are included in the codex? 

2. Does the codex include the Hebrew (or, in exceptional cases, the Aramaic) 
biblical text only, or the Targum as well? 

3. If it includes the (or a) Targum, is it part of the main body of text (alternating 
with the biblical text), or is it arranged in its own marginal column? 37 


32 See Ta-Shma 1999,171-181. 

33 It was not until the era of Rabbenu Tam, who was Rashi’s grandson and R. Shemuel ben 
Me’ir’s brother and agreed with the Ashkenazic view, that the prohibition was enforced in 
France; cf. Ta-Shma 1999,172. 

34 Cf. Ta-Shma 1999,171. 

35 See n. 1 above; also see the report by Simha ben Shemu’el from Vitry in the Mahzor Vitry (ed. 
Hurvitz) I, #117, 88, highlighting that the private reading should be completed at the same time 
as the public reading (ntnn iron mp» oust na’xn ny vni’tins ms Q’P®’ nPiyP). 

36 Cited in Ta-Shma 1999,172. 

37 Cf. Attia 2014 for a more extensive and recent treatment of the issue. 
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4. Is the text arranged in columns? If so, how many are there to a page? 38 

5. Which metatexts does the codex include? Can notations on sections of 
parashiyyot be found, and if so, what form do they take? Does the main body 
of text include petuhot (open line divisions) and setumot (closed spaces), and 
if so, can one determine whether they refer to the space or line they occur in 
or the section before or after? 

6. Can Masoretic notes ( masora parva, masora magna) or Masoretic secondary 
sources and compilations (e.g., Okhla we-Okhla, Sefer ha-Hilufm ‘Book of 
Variants’ 39 ) be found? 

7. Are there references or even chapter headings, aside from parashiyyot 
notation and other section markers? 

8. Does the codex include illuminations, sketches, or Hebrew micrography? 
How elaborate is the book (color materials, colored illumination, colored 
passages of text, etc.)? 

9. Can Halakhic instructions concerning synagogue use or writing instructions 
be found in it? 

10. Are there any obscure or extravagant notations? 

11. Can references to text outside the biblical codex that would help to explain 
this or that external form be found? 

12. Can one see whether certain texts are intended to be read ? If so, which 
ones? Are there texts or metatextual elements (such as tagin'' 0 ) that are not 
intended to be read aloud, but rather silently witnessed, whether to aid in 
more quickly locating part of the text or a liturgical section, to refer to some 
externality, or to reference additional texts not explicitly written into the 
codex, but ‘implicitly cited’? Which symbols are simply noted for the sake of 
completeness? 

In the following, I will start a discussion about these criteria by applying them 

to the Regensburg Pentateuch (Ms. Jerusalem IM 180/52 #34698) and comparing 

them with other European biblical manuscripts, 41 with the aim of deconstructing 

and expanding the typology proposed by Goshen-Gottstein or Stern. Upon closer 


38 According to Shalev-Eyni 2010, 4, Oriental codices and a number of European biblical ma¬ 
nuscripts have a three-column layout on every page. 

39 Cf. Dotan 1976; Ognibeni 1995. 

40 See section 4.4 below. 

41 Reference manuscripts have been (in order of age): Ms. St. Petersburg Firkovich B 19a (Codex 
Leningradensis; 1008); London, Valmadonna Trust Libr. 1 (Sassoon 282; 15. tammuz 4949 = 
1189); Vat. ebr. 468 (La Rochelle, 6. Tishri 4976 = 1215); Vat. ebr. 482 (La Rochelle, 1216), Berlin or. 
quart. 9 (Northern France, 1233); Vat. ebr. 14 (Rouen, 21. av 4999 = 1239). 
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investigation, it becomes clear that the European biblical manuscripts in codex 
form, though superficially similar in that they include only the Pentateuch (with 
or without Megillot, and with or without Haftarot), actually differ from each other 
in nearly every other point. The question of why this should be so and what 
this implies with respect to approaching the individual manuscripts, who was 
permitted to use these manuscripts, to what end, and in which context he was 
supposed to use them has thus far barely been posed. In this context, one will 
only be able to differentiate and classify aspects more precisely if palaeographic, 
philological/historical, and sociocultural lines of inquiry are given equal weight. 
Comprehensive praxeological analyses of the handwritten artefacts of the Jewish 
Middle Ages — in our case, an inquiry into the materiality and presence of the 
script, including a consideration of its philological, ritual, and Halakhic nature — 
still need to be done for practically all the Hebrew biblical codices. Similarly, an 
effort to relate historical source material concerning rituals and Halakha to those 
artefacts available to us today still needs to be made, and the following is also 
intended to help satisfy that need. Given this rather preliminary state of affairs, 
my analysis is, above all, intended to help pave the way for a larger research 
project. 

To begin with, the Regensburg Pentateuch will be subjected to palaeographic 
description, which will then be expanded upon using contemporary source 
material, or at least source material appropriate to the period in question. It is 
possible to show that many of this manuscript’s idiosyncrasies are difficult or even 
impossible to explain without the help of external sources concerning minhag, 
Halakha and theological questions. This is intended to account for the fact that, 
when working with mediaeval manuscripts, one cannot simply content oneself 
with palaeographic and codicological examinations of the artefacts themselves, 
but must endeavor to understand the thinking and writing of the human beings 
who created those artefacts for a specific purpose and interacted with them in a 
special way. 
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4 The Regensburg Pentateuch 

The Regensburg Pentateuch 42 is a manuscript that was probably compiled by 
two scribes and a total of four Masoretes in Regensburg c. 1300. 43 It was possibly 
commissioned by a rabbi named Gad ben Peter ha-Levi, who is mentioned as the 
owner of the manuscript. 44 

The Regensburg Pentateuch includes the Tora, the Five Megillot, the 
Haftarot, the Book of Job, and an excerpt from the Book of Jeremiah (Jeremiah 
2:29-8:12, 9:24-10:16). The manuscript has drawn the attention of Israeli art 
historians, chiefly because of its elaborate illumination; for example, Katrin 
Kogman-Appel has examined the connection between Sephardic book illustration 
and the manuscript’s illuminations of the sanctuary and the Temple’s vessels 
in Jerusalem (fols 155v-156r). 4S More recently, Michal Sternthal has provided a 
thorough codicological and palaeographic analysis in a hitherto unpublished 
Master’s thesis in Hebrew. 46 Special recognition is due to the fact that Sternthal 
does not merely concentrate on the iconographic aspects of the five full-page 
illustrations, but also discusses codicological and philological aspects at various 
points, thus taking into account not just the authors of the main body of text, but 
the three or four Masoretic individuals involved as well. 47 


42 Ms. Jerusalem IM180/52 [#34698]); cf. the Catalogues of the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew 
Manuscripts (IMHM), The Hebrew University, http://aleph.nli.org.il:80/F/?func=direct&doc_ 
number=000180179&local_base=NNLMSS (accessed in June 2017); cf. also the description of the 
illuminations in the Center of Jewish Art, The Bezalel Narkiss Index of Jewish Art: http://cja.huji. 

ac. il/browser.php?mode=treefriend&id=326&f=ntl_localname (accessed in June 2017). 

43 The first scribe (David bar Shabbetai he calls himself at the end of book Devarim 
(Deuteronomy), fol. 152r) wrote the Tora and the Book of Esther, potentially a part of Masora as 
well (cf. Sternthal 2008,16 n. 44). The second scribe, called Barukh, wrote the remaining parts. 
On the different Masoretic individuals involved, cf. extensively Sternthal 2008, 15-17, esp. 16, 

n. 43f. 

44 Wischnitzer 1935, 305; Sternthal 2008,17. R. Gad ben Peter from Regensburg was the son of 
the Jewish money-lender Peter bar Moshe ha-Levi (cf. also Schubert 2012, 59). 

45 Kogman-Appel 2009; Offenberg 2013, 25 and 56. 

46 I thank Dr Sara Offenberg, Bar Ilan University, for having placed a copy of Sternthal’s book 
at my disposal. 

47 Sternthal 2008, esp. 7-19 and 79-101. 
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4.1 Arrangement and contents of the manuscript 

- Tora (including masoraparva and magna ): Genesis: lv-39v; Exodus: 39v-71v; 
Leviticus: 71v-93r; Numbers: 93v-124r; Deuteronomy: 124r-152r. 

- Five Megillot (including masora parva and magna): Esther: 158v-167v; Ruth: 
168r-170r; Song of Songs: 170r-172r; Lamentations: 172r-174v; Ecclesiastes: 
174v-179r. 

- The sequence of the Five Megillot is unique among the complete and partial 
European Bibles we have examined up to this point. Other manuscripts also 
identified as Ashkenazic have a very similar arrangement (where Esther is 
recounted first): the London Harley 5706 manuscript (13 th century) as well 
as British Library Add. 9404 and Or. 2786, in which the Megillot sequence 
runs like this: Esther / Song of Songs / Ruth / Lamentations / Ecclesiastes. 
This is an analogous progression (except that Ruth and Song of Songs switch 
positions). 48 The Megillot sequence, as well as that of the hagiographies, has 
yet to be investigated; an in-depth analysis of their content remains to be 
done. 49 

- Blessings concerning Tora readings and Haftara: 179r-180r, followed by the 
Haftarot (inch masoraparva and magna) for individual and special Shabbatot; 
179v-224v; blessings to follow the Haftara reading: 224v-225r. 


48 Ms. British Library Harley 5706, Add. 9404, Or. 2786 (Margoliouth 1905, vol. 1, #72, 46f.). My 
thanks to Dr Kay Joe Petzold, for this information, who worked on his Ph.D. within the scope of 
the collaborative research center SFB 933 ‘Materiale Textkulturen’ (project B04, Gelehrtenwissen 
oder ornamentaler Zierrat? Die Masora der Hebraischen Bibel in ihren unterschiedlichen 
materialen Gestaltungen). He examined and compared the most important European biblical 
manuscripts and commentary manuscripts in this light and made this survey available to me. 
The information on Mss. Vatican ebr. 14, London, Valmadonna Trust Library 1 (Sassoon 282) and 
Berlin or. quart. 9 stated here come from Petzold’s survey. 

49 The sequence of the Megillot (and other Hagiographa) may differ significantly in the various 
(Bible) manuscripts: Mss. Miinchen heb. 5 (Rashi’s commentary), Wroclaw M1106 (complete 
Bible), and Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana B 30 inf. (complete Bible), which were all written 
between 1233 and 1239 by the same scribe and naqdan Yosef bar Qalonymus for the patron, 
Yosef ben Moshe, each contain the identical sequence of the Megillot (Ruth, Song of Songs, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther, Lamentations), Psalms, and Job; cf. Petzold 2013). On the different sequence 
of the Megillot , cf. Ginsburg 1966, 3-4. Anyhow, the custom of reading the Megillot on the feasts 
of pilgrimage was unknown until Geonic times (cf. Massekhet Soferim XIV, 18, in: Massekhtot 
Qetanot, Massekhet Sefer Tora and Massekhet Soferim [ed. Higger 1930, in: Responsa Project 18]). 
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- Additional biblical texts: Job (incl. masora parva, magna ): 225v-240r; curses 
from Jeremiah 2:29-8:12; 9:24-10:17; 240r-245r. 50 

The inclusion of Job and the Jeremiah excerpts strikes one as odd at first. 
However, they comprise part of the reading for the fast and mourning day 
of the 9 th of Av (fish'a be-av). 51 Ms. Berlin or. quart. 9 also places Job directly 
behind the Five Megillot. R. El'azar ben Yehuda of Worms’ Sefer ha-Roqeah 
proves that Ashkenazic communities did, in fact, read Job and selected 
excerpts of the curses of Jeremiah in this way, for it explicitly mandates that 
‘it is forbidden (on tish c a be-av) to read of Tora, the Prophets and the Writings, 
likewise to learn of the Mishna, the Midrash, Halakhot (anthologies) and 
Aggadot (anthologies). One must rather read qinot (Lamentations), Job and 
of the curses of Jeremiah.’ 52 

- Illustrations: The manuscript includes a total of five full-page illustrations: 
the Binding and Circumcision of Isaac, 18v; 53 Mattan Tora (‘Gift of the Tora’), 
154v; 54 Aharon, the Mishqan (dwelling-place) and its equipment, 155v-156; 55 
illustrations of the Megillat Ester, 157v; 56 and Job and His Friends, 225v. 57 

The Regensburg Pentateuch is written entirely in Hebrew and does not include 
a Targum. 


50 Such a survey is also provided by the following manuscripts: Princeton University, Sheide 
Library, Ms. 136 from 1313; and Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothelc, Cod. hebr. 14 from 
1340, both of which are of Ashkenazic provenance (cf. Sternthal 2008, 7, n. 14). 

51 The Babylonian Talmud (bTa'an 30a) states for tish'a be-av, a day of fasting, that in private 
reading only such passages from the Bible and oral teaching are to be read that normally are 
not read (nm 1 ? Vn liw mpnn mwi map 1 ? V’n uw mpaa snip). For public reading, in addition 
to reading Lamentations, the Book of Job and oracles of doom (n’snn nmu) from the Book of 
Jeremiah are also mentioned. Nowadays, the Book of Lamentations is read on 'erev tish'a be- 
av, and on tish'a be-av, Jeremiah 8:13-9:23 is read as well as Deuteronomy 4:25-40. During the 
three weeks of mourning between the 17 th of tammuz and the 9 th of av, Jeremiah 1:1—2:3; Jeremiah 
2:4-28; 3,4, and Isaiah 1:1-27 are read as special Haftarot. 

52 Cf. El'azar ben Yehuda, Sefer Roqeah, Hilkhot Tish'a be-Av, #310 (Responsa Project 18): noso 
rravaiff D’snn onaiai avsai mipa mipi .jrraxai ma'jnai ttmaai rmaa nrroVi D’ainaai n’mi mira nnpV 

53 Cf. Sternthal 2008, 20-27. 

54 Cf. Sternthal 2008, 27-33. 

55 Cf. Sternthal 2008, 34-48. 

56 Cf. Sternthal 2008, 48-51. 

57 Cf. Sternthal 2008, 52-55. 
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4.2 Mise-en-page 

The biblical text is arranged in columns. 58 At the start of a parasha (‘section’), the 
first word of the sentence is frequently written in chrysography, 59 occasionally 
underlaid in blue and outlined in red. 60 The masora parva - and this is the first 
of several exceptional textual elements - is noted on the outer margins of the 
text, consistently from top to bottom and therefore aligned vertically, often in 
conjunction with writing instructions. The scribe drew fine, red vertical lines, 
which are frequently very difficult to see, to make the individual Masoretic notes 
more readable and easier to assign to the main text. Nevertheless, the initial 
impression is of a colorful mess of Masoretic notes, distributed across several 
columns (generally six to eight). In the upper and lower margins, the masora 
magna is consistently noted across multiple lines: two per page in the upper 
margin, and three in the lower margin. 61 The respective parasha was consistently 
noted by a later hand in the gap between the masora magna and the main body of 
text. Commentaries on the masora parva as well as the masora magna are noted 
along the inner margin. Latin pagination may be found at the lower right-hand 
corner of the verso page. 

Throughout the Tora section (fols lv-152r), the codex consistently includes 
60 lines of biblical text per sheet, that is, 30 lines per page (this figure drops to 
20 lines for the Book of Esther). The sheet (Hebrew qi) and page (Hebrew nay) 
structure are unusual in that each verso page begins with the letter waw, with 
the exception of six pages where a different letter is used. Those letters, in the 
chronological sequence of the text, form the words raw rrn (i.e., ‘Through Y’H, 
His Name’; Psalm 68:5). 62 Masoretic scribal entries that make the reference to rrs 


58 On the size of the manuscript (243 x 185 mm) and the text fields (Tora: 169-179 x 86-115; 
Esther: size varies), cf. Sternthal 2008, 79-80. The inaccuracy of the conventional distinction 
between Ashkenazic and French is already evident here. According to Shalev-Eyni 2010, 
esp. 2-12, French and Ashkenazic manuscripts differ primarily in that French editions of the 
Pentateuch do not include the Targum for the most part, but rather contain Rashi’s commentary 
in the margin, and the biblical text is arranged in one column, while German editions of the 
Pentateuch ‘traditionally’ have a three-column layout and include the Targum (interlinear). 
Unfortunately, this neither holds true in the case of the manuscripts copied in France, Mss. Vat. 
ebr. 14 (1239) and Berlin or. quart. 9 (1233), nor in the case of the Regensburg Pentateuch. 

59 Cf. fol. 8v: the beginning of parashat Lekh Lekha (Genesis 12). 

60 On the individual variants produced by each scribe, cf. Sternthal 2008, esp. 93-97. 

61 Cf. Sternthal 2008, 79-80; it is interesting that the masora magna in the Book of Esther is 
noted across four lines in the upper margin and across six lines in the lower margin. 

62 Genesis 1:1 (nw-a), fol. lv; 49,8 (qnv), fol. 38v; Exodus 14:28 (trtan), fol. 50v; 34:11 (tn»), 
fol. 65v; Numbers 24:5 (laid n»), fol. 114v; Deuteronomy 31:28 (nTTOl), fol. 149v. This distinctive 
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Fig. 1: Ms. Jerusalem IM 180/52, fol. 38v. © Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 

raw explicitly clear can be found everywhere in the book except Genesis 1:1. 63 In 
two further places (fols 38v and 50v 64 ), the second Masoretic hand 65 noted the 
word missing from the sequence (jitt und □’tan) and appended the following 
comment: trust / ppm / min / noon / mastn / win (see Fig. 1). 

The mediaeval debate concerning Halakha (religious laws) and minhag 
(custom) refers to this layout, wherein every page of a Tora scroll must begin with 
the letter waw, as in miasm ’ll (waive ha- ‘ammudim, ‘the wawim of [the beginning 
of] a page’). This expression is derived from the description of the structure of 
the Ark of the Covenant, Israel’s portable (!) sanctuary in the desert, and more 
precisely from that of the vestibule ( baser ), in which the ‘hooks of the pillars’ are 
referred to. 66 That the scribe, David bar Shabbetai, endeavored to implement this 
idea is made abundantly clear by a comment found on the inner margin, starting 
at the level of the 13 th line on fol. 152r: 

(Pa / nrn® a 1 ®® / 'oi auiay ufo) / ipina Kin nm(n) / mso p’nynP / n’®am nx(a) / n’Tiayn Pan io(o 
pp’na la® rrai / main nay Pa / qaon pice qao / mayi nay 


feature has already been noted by Sternthal 2008, 8, n. 19; she is right in pointing out that the 
first word on fol. 66v, Exodus 35:19 (’"ua ns), does not belong to the group of ra® n’”a. 

63 Fol. 38v: tpn / nPnna / mayn / ®ma / ra® / n”a; fol. 50v: mayn / ®sna / ra® / n”a; fol. 65v: / n”a 
nayn / ®xna / ra®; fol. 114v: rpn / ®toa / riayn / ®tna / ra® / n"a; fol. 149v: tpn / ®ma / ra® / rra. The 
forwards slash marks each a new row. 

64 In fol. 65, a note by the Masorete is recorded: ttnry / ppm / nnn / nsoa / nayn / ®Kna / run nt. 

65 Sternthal 2008, 15, locates two Masoretic individuals in the section written by a scribe 
called David (Tora and Esther, fols lv-167v), who would have been working in parallel and 
‘intertwined’, as it were. 

66 Exodus 27:10.11; 38:10.11.12.17. 
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In sum, (the number of) pages (amounts to) one hundred and fifty; to copy Tora scrolls, 
they shall be arranged (in the style of) wawe ha-'ammudim ; (namely,) sixty lines to each 
column 67 and a verse end to every (recto) page. And, likewise, (exceptions as per) I’atl' rf’n 
in accordance with this principle. 

A Tora scroll written on gewil (compare e.g. Babylonian Talmud Baba Batra 15a; 
Maimonides, Mishne Tom, Hilkhot Tefillin I, 8-9) 68 notes the biblical text on one 
side only, generally on the inner layer adjacent to the flesh. If a Tora folio has 
been written by following the layout of wawe ha-‘ammudim, the waw can be 
seen at the beginning of the page on the upper right, and all sixty lines will be 
simultaneously visible to the reader (at least in theory). A codex whose individual 
sheets are inscribed on both sides must therefore note the beginning of a page, 
using the w aw on the verso side, to ensure that the sixty lines remain visible to 
the reader as intended. This also explains the fact that this manuscript — as is 
true of many Ashkenazic manuscripts, incidentally — has very similar outer and 
inner layers. 69 Entries made in the hand of the manuscript’s user/owner in 1601 
confirm that this style of page layout had become commonplace by then. 70 


4.3 Section markers 

Manuscripts produced as early as those found at Qumran already display signs of 
textual and sectional structuring. 71 Even now, we only understand this partially, 
because what documentation and evidence there is seems remarkably inconsistent 
and heterogeneous. This is all the more surprising given that the rabbinical texts 
were at first glance in favor of drawing a clear distinction between petuha and 
setuma, as is shown by a dictum from Massekhet Sefer Tom, and that the suitability 
of a Tora scroll for liturgical use seems to depend on such structuring. 


67 ‘Column’ (' ammud ) in a Tora scroll contains 60 lines per sheet (i.e., a one-sided written 
‘ blat ’); in this case, the double-sided written leaf (‘zayt’) on each page (recto and verso) consists 
of 30 lines of text in the main text body on each page, i.e., the biblical text. 

68 Cf. esp. Haran 1985, 33-47. Gewil is the thickest skin, from which only the epidermis, i.e., 
hair and the outermost layer, are removed (gewil is effectively synonymous with ms ‘skin’, in 
rabbinic literature). In contrast, qelaf und dukhsustos (the hair side) are finer than gewil (cf. 
bShabb. 79b; bMenah. 32a). However, see also the discussion of the diverse terms by Ira Rabin in 
her contribution to this volume. 

69 This is also confirmed by Sternthal 2008, 79, who examined the original manuscript. On the 
work on Ashkenazic manuscripts, cf. for instance Sirat 2002, esp. 102-122. 

70 Cf. also Sternthal 2008,11, n. 30. 

71 Cf. Ginsburg 1897, 9-24; Oesch 1979, esp. 165-314; Tov 2001, 50-53. 
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If an open section was written as a closed one, or vice versa, the scroll had to be stored away. 
What is an ‘open’ section? The one which starts at the beginning of a line. How much space 
must be left at the end of a line so that the section beginning at the next line can be called an 
open one? (A space on which) a name may be written consisting of three letters. 72 

The Regensburg Pentateuch also indicates so-called ‘open’ {petuhot ) and ‘closed’ 
{setumot) sections by writing the letters pe (s) and samekh (o) in brown and red 
ink (with an intensity comparable to that of the main text); in certain places, 
a later hand, using light brown ink, notes departures from a Tora scroll in this 
regard. 73 The scribe, David, clearly understood that a number of varying regional 
traditions existed with respect to petuhot and setumot. Prior to the onset of the 
Book of Esther, he noted his (Ashkenazic) source material (from Regensburg) as 
well as such (Northern French) deviations as were known to him, though he also 
remarked that each of the manuscripts he listed was personally handwritten by 
eminent Halakhic scholars: 

(With respect to the) petuhot and setumot of the Esther scroll, I obtained (them) from a 
personally (handwritten) manuscript (ketivat yado) from R. Yehuda the Pious ( he-Hasid ),” 
son of Rabbenu Shemu’el the Pious, may his soul be bound up in the bond of life: Also 
Vashti the Queen (Esther 1:9) closed; Then the king said to the wise men (Esther 1:13) — open 
(...). 75 And he who is precise in this regard (plpiani), upon him be blessings. 76 


72 Massekhet Sefer Tora 1,10, in Massekhtot Qetanot, Massekhet Sefer Tora und Massekhet 
Soferim; ed. Higger 1930, in Responsa Project 18; see also Babylonian Talmud, Shabbat 103b. 

73 See, for instance, fol. 72r; 75r even three times: naina rrom or rather o from; fol. 88v: rro nspai 
naina Kin; fol. 89r: afja irx rroai; fol. 90r: m® ’nxita x5 rro arm. 

74 R. Yehuda ben Shemu’el he-Hasid (‘the Pious’), born c. 1150 in Speyer — died 1217 in Regens¬ 
burg. 

75 Subsequent topics are a list of the open and closed sections starting with Esther 1:16; 2:1; 
2:5; 2:21; 3:8; 3:1 (the sequence of Esther 3:8 and 3:1 has, indeed, been interchanged); 4:1; 6:1; 
7:5; 8:1; 8:3; 8:7, 8:15; 9:7; 9:10; 9,29; 10:1; the scribe also lists the deviations in the scroll of Esther 
according to Rabbenu Tam (Ya'aqov ben Me’ir ‘Rabbenu Tam’ [born in Troyes c. 1100 - died 
1171]) and R. Yosef Tov Elem (Yosef ben Shemu’el Bonfil Tov Elem [c. 980-1050]); and the debate 
referring to this by Eliyahu ha-Zaqen. 

76 In Hebrew: ran 5xia® iran p ran min’ n am 5® it na’naa n’npnsm arm nVia 5® mainai mmns 
®’x .nmns p®a n"?xn amain mx .nmns paia nax’i .nnins araan 1 ? -pan -iax’i .naina na"?an ’n®i m / .mu'n 
iran but rfrnaai / .’Bina st vmai .’ins amain nnx .mns -pa pn nax’i .aina ? ’anal nnn ama .naina to 
aia 1 ? mat pm mpK iran .name nxxaa it na’naa abv aio t iar "in rP’Mrn .mi® nmns riKuai it na’naa an 
.nmns ®m®nK i5an naK’i .naina Kinn n"7’5a / .mi® nmns nm®y5 an iran ’naf? ?’aaoa naK ma 5® irpt ipr 
m®s? .naina smi®ns nsi .name xr ’amai .name pn ma ram nax’i .naina max 'loim .naina xinn nra 
drs aio * 101 ' iran n'juaai .mi® nmns nxsaa it na’na an iran n'l’iaai.nnins na5an max anam /ama pn ua 
nana IPs? xa’ 'pipiam / ?ino ®n®nx p^an a®’i .naina 
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The manner in which petuha and setuma are characterized here leads one 
to conclude that the word parasha ought to be appended, a conclusion that is 
reinforced by the manuscript itself. Petuha and setuma are thus used to describe 
those sections that follow their respective spaces in the text. 77 Comparing the list 
made here with the transcription of the Book of Esther that immediately followed, 
however, has the effect of highlighting a total of seven discrepancies between 
David’s list and the finished manuscript. 78 

Even in the High Middle Ages, there still existed a great many colorful 
disagreements on the subject of petuhot and setumot. This is made clear by the 
fact that Maimonides (1135-1204), in his Mishne Tora, Hilkhot Tefillin, u-Mezuza 
we-Sefer Tora VIII, 1,2, and 4, chose to make a thorough study of this very subject, 
as part of which he listed (in VIII, 4) the entire corpus of petuhot and setumot in the 
Pentateuch, simply to put an end to the general confusion. 79 For the purpose of 
this analysis, representative samples of petuhot and setumot were taken from the 
Book of Wayyiqra (Leviticus) and contrasted with selected European manuscripts 
from France and Ashkenazic lands as well as the Codex Leningradensis. 80 In 
several places, th e petuhot and setumot marked in the Regensburg Pentateuch are 
at odds with those of Maimonides and the other manuscripts. 81 


77 The fact that no agreement on this was reached in mediaeval Jewish texts has already been 
pointed out by Oesch 1979, esp. 49-59. 

78 Esther 1:9: open (instead of closed); Esther 2:21: open; Esther 6:1: open; Esther 7:5: closed 
(instead of open); Esther 8:1: open; Esther 8:3: open; Esther 9:29: closed. Sternthal 2008,12, n. 31, 
notes four deviations. 

79 Maimonides, Mishne Tora, Hilkhot Tefillin, u-Mezuza we-Sefer Tora VIII, 4: wim® ’rrtn® ’rti 
n’-im D’jrtm mainom nimnsn ypirt yannai farm® mionn ''im pi ,f?K cnam wx-to tnson rtn Vm 
prt ua niT®n mim nimnsm mmnon nnnn jwid 5a nm aina5 ’rrtn , Dirty poio® nnson npfinaa i"?k 
d’ddd Dm®yi nyDDK rtia Kin® n’-ixaa yrrn noon Kin i5k nnana rty uaao® nsoi ,nna rrarti trnson 5a Dirty 
mm nann dm® la pnpm n®K p imin® ’s5 paaio 5an rn rtyi nmson i:aa nnrt an® naaa D’rtiTa mn® 
ma5na ’nana® nmnn. nsaa ’naaa r5yi ip’nyn® laa man D’aya. See Penkower 1981 on the question of 
whether the codex from Egypt mentioned here is identical to the codex recognized today as the 
Aleppo Codex (Keter Aram Sova). 

80 The examinations of Ms. St. Petersburg, Codex Firkovich EBP IB 19a here are based on the 
digital facsimile (PDF format) of the manuscript; the edition of Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia 
(BHS) has turned out to be markedly erroneous once again, also in terms of the issues raised 
here. 

81 Maimonides notes a total of 52 petuhot and 46 setumot in the Book of Leviticus. The 
Regensburg Pentateuch differs from the list in Hilkhot Sefer Tora, 26 times entirely and six times 
in part; a petuha is listed 8 times instead of setuma; three sections are denoted as setuma instead 
of petuha; there are seven cases of additional petuhot, and seven of additional setumot. 
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For the purposes of this comparison of open (petuhot ) and closed ( setumot ) 
sections, the definition given by Maimonides 82 and the Mahzor Vitry was adopted, 
as our manuscript was evidently written with a similar understanding in mind. 
Accordingly, an open section (petuha s) is defined as always beginning at the 
start of a line. Should the previous line have been so thoroughly filled as to allow 
no room for three ( Mahzor Vitry)/nine (Maimonides) letters, 83 a line had to be 
left blank, and one had to begin at the start of the the next (third) line. A closed 
section ( setuma o) may begin at the end of a line, after a space in the middle, 
where one or two words may be placed at the start of the line. Occasionally, there 
is only room for a small space at the end of a line; in that case, a space of at least 
three letters must be placed at the beginning of the second line if the subsequent 
section is to be described as closed. 

Although Maimonides distinguished only between petuhot and setumot, the 
version of the Pentateuch included in the Regensburg Pentateuch makes use of 
two more types of space or section marker: mno ( sedura , ‘in a special order’) 
and mittf ( shura , ‘line’). The sedura is found in five different places in the Book of 
Leviticus alone. 84 Both the well-known Masoretic commentator Yedidya Shlomo 
ben Avraham Norzi (1560-1626) 85 , in his Minhat Shay, and the more latter-day 
Israel Yeivin claim that this method of structuring sections is real, though poorly 
understood. 86 The Minhat Shay connects it with the so-called Sefer Tagi , 87 which 
(in certain handwritten recensions) is incorporated in the so-called Mahzor 
Vitry, R. Simha of Vitry’s compendium of Halakhic injunctions on the subject of 
customs ( minhagim ) and prayer; according to recent research, it is traceable to 
Northern France, and more precisely to the School of Rashi ( mi-deve Rashi). 88 The 
Mahzor Vitry provides a complete explanation of the parasha sedura: 89 


82 Maimonides, Mishne Tora, Hilkhot Teflllin, u-Mezuza we-Sefer Tora VIII,1-2. 

83 The word DO’mnDwa 1 ? (Exodus 12:21; Numbers 33:54) is quoted here as an example. 

84 Fols 78v, 80r, 83r, 90r, and 93r. 

85 Commentary on Numbers 26:5 (ed. Betser 2005, 316). 

86 Yeivin 2011, 40. 

87 On the Sefer Tagi, also see the following descriptions below. 

88 Regarding the relationship between the Mahzor Vitry and the Siddur Rashi, see the detailed 
account in Lehnardt 2007. 

89 Mahzor Vitry (ed. Hurwitz 1963), vol. II, par. 519, p. 658: ix rr’xn ry nD’trn -pirn arrow .mno 
’rotsa it :mno ten n .ruv'jy new nmx 5w nmnn ruo n5 noa 5w mnx no’wa aim 1 ? Vnnai .nnuai nri'w^w in 
uianp niroa.; cf. also Tosafot, bMenah. 32a (ed. Responsa Project ); here, the last sentence (’nxxn it 
manp niTon) is formulated in the third person singular, indicating a reference to Rabbenu Tam. 
Just how complex the mediaeval reception of petuhot and setumot was regarding the differences 
between Ashkenazic and Sephardic sources is shown in the explanation of petuhot und setumot 
provided by R. Ya'aqov ben Asher (Ba‘al ha-Turim; c. 1269 [Cologne]-1340 [Toledo]); in his 
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Fig. 2: Ms. Jerusalem IM 180/52, fol. 78v. © Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 

Sedura: (If) a man writes, and the line goes through the middle or to the (last) third and 
stops, and (if he then) begins to write on the line placed underneath, and (if) he does so at 
the precise place (where the text stopped) in the above line, then that is a sedura. I found it 
explained this way in an older siddur. 90 

This explanation does indeed correspond to the form of sedura found in the 
Regensburg Pentateuch (see Fig. 2). 

These section markers can also be found in Codex Firkovich EBP IB 19a, Ms. 
London, Valmadonna Trust Library 1 (Sassoon 282; 1189) and Ms. Vat. ebr. 14 
as well as in later European biblical manuscripts. However, they are not always 
identified as such. Codex Firkovich EBP I B19 a and Vat. ebr. 14 have a three- 
column layout on every page, whereas Vat. ebr. 468 and 482 have two columns 
- and herein might lie the explanation of the existence of sedura. It would appear 
that the sedura form replaced petuha in cases where a line simply contained too 
little text (i.e., too few letters) to permit the insertion of a suitably large space at 
the end that could have been used to introduce a petuha. In that event, however, 
these distinctions are not motivated by content so much as by concerns about 
form, concerns that are intimately related to page layout. 

The Regensburg Pentateuch, aside from the sedura, also provides a definition 
of muz; {petuha shura), 91 i.e., a petuha following on the heels of a blank line 
(typically represented by a simple w in that same line). 


Arba'a Turim, Yore De'a paragraph 275 (ed. Responsa Project ), he points out a different model, 
opposing the one mentioned in Mahzor Vitry, and mentions that this model was introduced by 
his father, R. Asher ben Yehi’el (known by the acronym ROSH, arm; c. 1250-1327). Also see Oesch 
1979, esp. 47f. 

90 On the term siddur in the Hebrew sources of the Jews in 12 th - and 13 th century Northern France 
(sarfat), see Lehnhardt 2007, 66, n. 5. 

91 Fols 8v; 17v; 20r (mentioned as alternatives); 27r; 27v; 28v; 30r; 115r, et al. The term is also 
explicitly mentioned as mi® nmns in the list of petuhot and setumot within the Book of Esther, 
fol. 158v. 
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4.4 Tagin 

One of the peculiarities of the Regensburg Pentateuch is the manner in which it 
decorates certain letters with so-called tagin (sing.: taga tun / mn) 92 , or decorative 
‘crowns’/ ‘crownlets’. 

There is no common consensus on tagin in rabbinical and medieval literature: 
the Babylonian Talmud (b. Menahot 29b) says that seven letters in a given Tora 
scroll {shin, ‘ayin, tet, nun, zayin, gimel, and sade; the mnemonic is pi nusw) ought 
to be specially ornamented. 

The Talmud (b. Sota 20a) makes reference to a taga on the letter dalet\ the 
letter quf, too, was apparently so adorned (b. Shabbat 104a; b. ‘Eruvin 13a). 
According to b. Shabbat 89a and b. Menahot 29b, Moshe encountered God 
himself, tying crowns ( ketarim ) to the tops of letters; God, upon being asked 
why he would do such a thing, responded that R. Aqiva (in the future) would 
be able to derive untold numbers of Halakhic rules from each ‘tittle’ (sing, qos) 
(b. Menahot 29b; cf. b. ‘Eruvin 21b). Compared to this tale, the account provided 
by Massekhet Sofrim seems very thin: Massekhet Soferim IX,1 can only offer a 
reference to four tagin on the bet of the first word of the Tora {be-reshit). R. Moshe 
ben Nahman (Ramban; 1194-1270), in the introduction to his Tora commentary, 
relies on the rabbinical account in b. Menahot 29b, but enhances this with an 
(unfortunately lost) Midrash story from the Midrash Shir ha-Shirim, according 
to which King Hezekiah showed the Sefer Tagi to the Babylonian delegation of 
Merodach-Baladan. Maimonides counted the tagin on the individual letters of 
‘tefillin’ and ‘mezuzot’ (sixteen, all told), but ruled that a departure from that 
number, whether positive or negative, would not have the effect of making the 
ritual object unusable {pasul ). 93 

The rabbinical sources considered it self-evident that tagin would be noted 
on (as of yet unvocalized) consonant text, and most certainly on a scroll, because 
codices were not yet in use for sacred texts. We therefore have no information on 
what was intended to happen to tagin in the event of a scroll’s being transcribed 
to codex form. To the best of my knowledge, the Oriental Masoretic codices (Ben 
Asher / Ben Naftali School) did not make a practice of adding tagin to letters. 94 


92 Cf. Targ Cant 3,11. 

93 Maimonides, Mishne Tora, Hilkhot Tefillin, u-Mezuza we-Sefer Tora 11:9. 

94 So far, Codex Firkovich EBP IB 19a, the remaining parts of the Book Deuteronomy from the 
Aleppo Codex (www.aleppocodex.org; accessed in June 2017), and the Regensburg Pentateuch 
have been checked. 
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Fig. 3: Ms. Jerusalem IM 180/52, fols. 71v/72r. © Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 

Modern Tora scrolls assign three tagin to each of seven letters one to 

each of five (n,7,p,n,\n), and none to the remaining nine 1 have 

yet to find any evidence of this custom in more ancient sources. 

The Regensburg Pentateuch, however, completely fails to note these ‘regular’ 
tagin assigned to the letters yi uosttff, instead making use of tagin which the Sefer 
Tagi either lists as exceptions or fails to mention at all (see Fig. 3). The Sefer Tagi 
is a rather mysterious source in its own right. It can be found as part of the Mahzor 
Vitry. The version included in Hurvitz’ edition 96 was also recorded in Ginsburg’s 
Massorah 97 (with minor discrepancies). Ginsburg’s lists and those of the Mahzor 
Vitry do not quite tally with each other, and given this background, it is hardly 
surprising that the Regensburg Pentateuch makes use of yet another tradition. 
Some special tagin cannot be found, but a number of others can, and these are left 
unmentioned by what has hitherto been considered the relevant source material. 

A representative analysis was made of the text of Leviticus 1:1-5:26. We 
were able to show that the Sefer Tagi’s (list of) letters featuring special tagin, as 
reproduced in the Hurvitz edition of the Mahzor Vitry, 98 is largely a match for our 


95 Cf. The Torah Reader's Compendium (Gold 2004 ad loc.). 

96 Mahzor Vitry (ed. Hurwitz 1963), vol. II, 674-683. 

97 Ginsburg 1883, vol. II, 680-701. 

98 Mahzor Vitry (ed. Hurwitz 1963), vol. II, 674-683. However, it can be said restrictively that a 
critical edition of the Mahzor Vitry is yet to be made. The lore of Sefer Tagi in Hurwitz’ edition goes 
back to Ms. London Add. 27200-27201 (Margolioth No. 655; mid-13th century; cf. Margoliouth 
1905, vol. II, 273-74) and is only contained in this handwritten tradition. 
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Fig. 4: Ms. Jerusalem IM 180/52, fol. 80v. © Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 


manuscript." The manuscript itself fails to mention or explain this, and even the 
Sefer Tagi merely lists the consonants in question in chronological order. 100 What 
is more, there apparently existed a number of variant approaches: the Sefer Tagi 
of the Mahzor Vitry refers to additional tagin on the word ?tcvc” in Leviticus 20:2, 
which can be found on fol. 86v of the Regensburg Pentateuch and do, indeed, 
adorn the first (see Fig. 4), whereas Ms. Valmadonna 1 applies these tagin to 
each of its three iterations of 

Ultimately, though, this is nitpicking and fails to address the question of why 
tagin are noted in the first place, and moreover why tagin were chosen that differ 
from those of a Tora scroll. This, at the very latest, is where Sternthal’s suggestion 
that the Regensburg Pentateuch was a ‘model’ codex designed to assist in writing 
Tora scrolls falls short or breaks down. Before we use the next section to address 
this question, we ought to make a brief study of the Masoretic notes and other 
metatexts that form part of the Regensburg Pentateuch. 


4.5 Masora parva and masora magna 

Sternthal discerned a total of four Masoretic scribes; 101 to some extent, they 
apparently worked together. The masora parva encloses up to nine columns per 
page and is written vertically. The individual columns are separated from one 
another by brown or red lines (some of which are quite difficult to see today). The 
masora magna is noted in the upper and lower margins and encloses 2-3 lines per 
upper and 3-5 lines per lower margin. 


99 There are five deviations with respect to the letter he (22 listed verses); mem sufit (lx): no 
deviation; samekh (3x): no deviation; pe (10x): one deviation; sade (lx): no deviation; resh (3x): 
no deviation. 

100 Mahzor Vitry (ed. Hurwitz 1963), vol. II, p. 674: miratai niiDpi rrftni rmnix 5s nos iton usi 
135 SIT’D! xttd 5dd irram. 

101 See note 42 above. 
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Fig. 5: Ms. Jerusalem IM 180/52, fol. 58r. © Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 


A clean distinction between masora parva and masora magna cannot always be 
made, however. The marginal masora includes much more commentary than 
would be par for the course in an Oriental codex; it contains a number of textual 
elements that fall decidedly outside the usual scope of an masora parva note. 
Occasionally, this even rises to the level of including excerpts of Midrash, as may 
readily be seen in fol. 58r: the expression »ptt>n nwn namn, from Exodus 25:31, 
makes use of th eplerie rendition of the nif’al form iTi’sh. 102 The Oriental codices 
mostly display incorrect spelling and present some short masora parva notes on 
the occurence of the nifaHorm. 103 

Ms. Jerusalem 180-52 provides the complete design context (must be read 
vertically; see Fig. 5): Tina ” na’7© vmw mm ,l m pm 'on n r r (‘the nif’al form ntOT(’)n 


102 Most of Western European Hebrew biblical codices use this plene spelling, such as Ms. 
Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana B 30 inf. (copied in 1236); Ms. Oxford Bodleian Library, Kennicott 
3 (Neubauer 2325; 1299); Ms. Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica ebr. 468 (La Rochelle, 1215); Ms. 
Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica ebr. 482 (La Rochelle, 1216); and Ms. New York, Public Library, 
Spencer Collection 1 (Xanten, 1294). On the debate about the orthography of this verbal form and 
the Masoretic discussions on this issue in Jewish Bible commentaries from Northern France and 
England, see Liss 2013, esp. 1127-1130. 

103 Cod. Vatican ebr. 448 (ed. A. Diez Macho, The Pentateuch with the Masorah Parva and 
the Masorah Magna and with Targum Onkelos Ms. Vat. ebr. 44 8. 5 vols, Jerusalem: Makor 1977, 
fol. 119v) notes the letter yud as 1 (not as 10x1) as masora parva, presumably to point out the plene 
spelling or the numerical equivalent ten; St. Petersburg Codex Firkovich EBP IB 19a notes r, i.e. 
this word occurs seven times in its nif'al form in the Bible (Exodus 25:31; 35:2; Leviticus 2:7.11; 
6:14; 23:3; Nehemiah 6:9; the reference to three plene spelling refers already to the word mun). 
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occurs seven times, is written incorrectly six times, and rendered plene here as a 
reference to the ten menorot that Shlomo would erect in the Temple’). 104 

Thus, our scribe, in just a few strokes of the quill, turns a statistical blip 
into a major point of exegesis. Such examples are found throughout the work 
and demonstrate that the scribe responsible for this Pentateuch (or perhaps the 
man who commissioned it) was interested in crafting a written Tora into which 
an oral Tora could be integrated through statistical annotations. How much was 
integrated into the Masoretic notes alone is a question that can only be answered 
with the help of a detailed editorial study. 


4.6 Metatext and peculiarities of script 

The letters of the Regensburg Pentateuch are unusual in a number of respects. The 
letter pe is occasionally rendered as pe lefufa, for instance, where the beginning of 
the letter is rolled up to form a spiral. Such idiosyncratic letters can also be found 
in Ms. Valmadonna 1, for example. Other idiosyncrasies concerning particular 
letters occur in accordance with a number of references listed in the Mahzor Vitry. 105 
These peculiarities of script are very clearly intended to be merely seen and not read 
aloud, because neither the unusually formed letters nor those ornamented with 
tagin are pronounced in a different way; only the design of the scripture changes. 

Certain idiosyncrasies of script have led one to see a ‘model’ codex in the 
Regensburg Pentateuch, designed as a template for scribes with the task of 
writing Tora scrolls. Accordingly, David the scribe periodically makes a note of 
prescriptions created for the writing of scrolls, such as the injunction (in two 
separate places) that a gap of at least four blank lines be left between two books 
of the Bible. 106 

The observations made thus far should suffice to make my point. It has been 
shown that the Regensburg Pentateuch is a special manuscript, and one that 
merits more than just consideration from a palaeographic point of view; it requires 
the reader to be familiar with certain Halakhic rules, discourses, or theological 
and exegetic interpretations - content that must be discovered underneath the 


104 Cf. lKgs 7:49; see also Tan Beha'alotkha 3. 

105 On the idiosyncratic letters and specific features of the page layout, cf. Hilkhot Sefer Tora in 
the Mahzor Vitry (ed. Hurwitz 1963), vol. II, 658-674. 

106 Cf. fols 39v and 71v (in red ink): noo 1 ? noo pa mmns nnw nms; cf. already Massekhet 
Sefer Tora 11:5 and Massekhet Soferim 11:4, in Massekhtot Qetanot, Massekhet Sefer Tora and 
Massekhet Soferim (ed. Higger 1930, in Responsa Project 18). 
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fagade of the manuscript’s external form - and the manuscript was intended to 
show how important such content was to the people who interacted with it. A 
representative effort along these lines will be made in the final part of this paper, 
based on the information provided by the wawe ha- ‘ammudin and the tagin, in 
an attempt to better approximate a possible function of our manuscript in the 
context of religious life and thought in 12 th and 13 th century Ashkenazic Germany. 


5 Masterminds behind the manuscript 

5.1 The debate surrounding the making of a sefer Tora 

The rule that a sefer Tora be rendered in sixty lines to a sheet is found in the 
work of Rabbenu Tam 107 and is thus (only) proven to have existed as of the 11 th 
century. Likewise, the prescription according to which each page of the Tora 108 
must begin with a waw is not found in the classical rabbinical ‘smaller tractates’, 
Massekhet Soferim and Massekhet Sefer Tora. In light of this fact, it hardly seems 
surprising that the scribe would want to backdate this prescription to Ezra (who 
was occasionally called ‘Ezra ha-Sofer), though such a connection is far from 
(Halakhically) obvious. 109 On the contrary, as Israel Ta-Shma has shown, this 
matter was the subject of serious dissent, which Ta-Shma characterized as having 
taken place between scribes {soferim), or ‘artists’, and Halakhic authorities, or 
‘intellectuals’. 110 Ta-Shma identified this debate as having occurred during 
the active period of R. Me’ir ben Barukh of Rothenburg’s life (also known as 
MaHaRaM) in the 13 th century. 111 Me’ir’s position is recounted by one of his 
students, who does not exactly mince words while discussing that of his soferim 
contemporaries who recorded Tora using the wawe ha-‘ammudim layout: 

That which the ignorant ones (among the) scribes do, namely that they begin each page with 

a waw, is called wawe ha- ‘ammudim , (and on the contrary) it seems to me (to be) absolutely 


107 Cf. Mahzor Vitry (ed. Hurwitz 1963), vol. II, 655: □’iff® 'll mntff "nsrm 

108 The Tora scroll is inscribed on one side only. 

109 Tiqqun Ezra is located in the Hebrew (High) Middle Ages, when a reference to the (proto)- 
rabbinic period became necessary. This is why the term is not found in rabbinic literature; cf. 
also Bernheimer 1924, 207, n. 1. 

110 Cf. Ta-Shma 1996, 99-104. 

111 R. Me’ir ben Barukh of Rothenburg, c. 1215 (in Worms) - 1293 (in Wasserburg a. Inn); cf. 
Hans-Georg von Mutius 1990. 
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Fig. 6: Ms. Jerusalem IM 180/52, fol. 151v. © Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 

forbidden; (to accomplish this,) they must arrange the pages alternatingly wide and 
narrow, and (as a consequence) there are sometimes large letters, which is impermissible... 
sometimes also strange letters with overhangs, (so) that each page may begin anew with 
a waw [...] And behold, I wrote to my master [...] on this matter, and he agreed fully with 
me, and these are the words he used to answer me: ‘And regarding what you wrote me 
concerning the Tora scrolls (that use the layout of) wawe 'ammudim, I (too) believe it to 
be wrongheaded, as you wrote, for it is not traceable to the words of Tora, nor to those of 
the soferim, (but merely) to a scribe, R. Leontin of Miihlhausen, 112 who (thereby) wanted to 
prove his artistic mettle. If (today) I were to write a sefer Tora, I would make a great effort to 
ensure no page would begin with a wow, excepting whatever begins with (the word) m’BSl 
[Deuteronomy 31:28b|3].’ 113 

R. Me’ir, who further defended this position in his commentaries on Maimonides’ 
injunctions to the scribes of Tora scrolls, 114 was clearly not the only one who 
objected to this custom. 115 He interpreted it as pure vanity on the part of scribes - 
a practice that, to make things worse, also caused an unacceptably large number 
of letters to appear as litterae dilatabiles (or deformed letters). This is an effect 
that pervades the Regensburg Pentateuch (Fig. 6). 


112 Mentioned by Zunz 1865,174 as ‘Leontin from Miihlhausen, a scribe’. 

113 Hebrew text as edited by Ta-Shma 1996,99: ’ll i5 fTipl ,V”ia Tiny 5a ‘rnnn'r ama ammo unit? nn 
nra rn'mi nrmx tins amysi ,-ixp inn tin am pa vr mmyn anz/iy nnat ,aaaa vr nm now asm ,miasm 
[...] mm ma5 nbx noa mana rum ... may 5a r , i lynw ’aa naan mans rmitta irpniK n’asisi... ma sb 
n5i min naan iron ,nanati/ ina mya pas ,omny ma min nso 5y n'wtyy na’tyn nitx Vm ,’7’ 5y a’aom 

arm wn n’’D ainab ’5 run lVxi .i 1 ?® niamx nmn® pmrbn’na posix’’? n ,mn anx naio is ,a’asio naan 
■oa na’yxvn pin via 5’nnn aiay aw rrn. 

114 Cf. his Hagahot on the Mishne Tora, Hilkhot Sefer Tora 7,9 (7,9 min aao mnabrt mma”a niran). 

115 Ta-Shma 1996, 99f., refers to Rabbenu Peres’s glosses on Sefer Tashbes-, cf. also Sefer 
Tashbes Qatari, par. 181 (ed. Responsa Project 18). 
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Ta-Shma assumed that this debate had already been festering for a while by 
the time it was first recorded. 116 Because David bar Shabbetai was very clearly 
copying from a manuscript traceable to the circles of the haside ashkenaz (or ‘the 
Pious of Germany’), 117 it seems probable that the original impetus for this opinion 
came from there as well. The accompanying debate, dated by Ta-Shma to the 12 th 
or 13 th century, is basically still continuing today, something that is made obvious 
by the fact that Ta-Shma did not make use of a single artefact as evidence in his 
discussion of the phenomenon. 

The Regensburg Pentateuch is not a sefer Tora (a Tora scroll), however, but 
a codex. If, therefore, a codex is created in the style of a Tora scroll, employing 
the wawe ha-‘ammudim layout, then some sort of connection between sacred 
entities, between a holy place (the Ark of the Covenant) and holy text, is clearly 
being aimed at. Naphtali Wieder, drawing on a passage from Aharon ben Asher’s 
Diqdduqe ha-Te‘amim in 1957, argued for a certain equation of sanctuary and 
scripture, for an analogy between the Holy of Holies and the Tora, and for the 
idea that such a comparison had apparently been made even in ancient times. 118 
Here, then, at the very latest is when the sacred-entity attribute of an artefact 
would have been made manifest in codices, and, indeed, in the 11 th century, 
the Spanish expatriate and resident of Northern France and England, Ibn Ezra, 
described the Masoretes, who were the ones to introduce the biblical codex, as 
‘guardians of the walls of the holy place’ ( shomre homot ha-miqdash). 119 If codices 
had a sacred aspect comparable to that of sefer Tora, then, owing to their external 
form, they would have helped meet one important theological need, arising from 
the custom that scrolls (up to the present day) may not be vocalized, accented, 
or enhanced with Masoretic metatexts or in any other way aside from invariable 
tagin. However, such additions had always been part of oral teachings, the 
tora she-he'al pe, which can only represent the Tora as the complete revelation 
of God in conjunction with the written teachings ( tora she-bikhtav). Therefore, 
the integration of this oral Tora could very well be interpreted as increasing the 
sacredness of the artefact. For the Oriental codices of the 9 th to 11 th centuries, this 
aspect would need to be separately elaborated upon using the artefact itself and/ 
or metatexts. 


116 Cf. Ta-Shma 1996, 99. 

117 Cf. the scribal note in fol. 158r, which explicitly mentions R. Yehuda he-Hasid and his 
father: m’rn ron ‘jxibe’ irm in Ton min’ n am 5® it m’noa trnpnym -inox rfna hw mainoi nimns. 

118 Cf. Wieder 1957, esp. 166-168. 

119 Cf. also Ibn Ezra, Sefer Moznayyim (ed. Saenz-Badillos): tmpn tso nn snpan nn ‘And the 
sanctuary, these are the holy scriptures’. 
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Fig. 7: Ms. Jerusalem IM 180/52, fol. 40r. © Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 

In the case of the Regensburg Pentateuch, the wawe ha- ammudin layout serves 
to demonstrate the phenomenon for first purposes. In the following section, a 
preliminary explanation of the integration of special tagin will help make things 
clearer. 


5.2 The significance of tagin in the ‘esoteric’ Bible commentaries 

A number of very illuminating explanations of tagin can be found, particularly 
in the context of the exegetic commentary on the Books of Exodus and Leviticus, 
that are reflected by the Regensburg Pentateuch in one way or another. 

Exodus 2:2, the story of the birth of Moshe, includes the passage:... ‘and when 
she saw him that he was a goodly child’ (ton mo’ d). The Regensburg Pentateuch 
boasts a tet with five tagin (see Fig. 7), an idiosyncrasy also found in Ms. Valmadonna 
1 (fol. 4v): 

The manner in which these tagin are arrived at was explained by Ya'aqov ben 
Asher (1238-1340) in his commentary on Exodus 2:2: 

He was a goodly (aid) child: Five tagin, two on the tet, one on the waw, and two on the bet, to 
say (already here) that he (Moshe) will eventually receive the Five Fifths of Tora, for of these 
it is said: For I give you good doctrine (mo np5) (Prov 4:2). 120 


120 Ba 'al ha-Turim Humash (ed. Gold) ad loc.; a critical edition of this commentary is still to be 
made; parallels can be found in Yehuda he-Hasid’s Ta'ame Mesoret ha-Miqra; R. David Qimhi’s 
‘Et Sofer, R. Me’ir ben Todros ha-Levi Abulafia’s Masoret Seyag la-Tora; R. Menahem ha-Me’iri’s 
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Fig. 8: Ms. Jerusalem IM 180/52, fol. 57v. © Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 

The word ‘goodly’ (mo) is used to unite Moshe and Tora. With the help of the tagin, 
this initially rather tenuous connection is made formal and manifest through 
the use of the five-count (five tagin/ five books of Tora). An additional effect is to 
enhance the story of Moshe’s birth with an allusion to his future purpose. The 
Regensburg Pentateuch (likewise Ms. Valmadonna 1) was certainly familiar with 
the significance of the five-count, but placed all five tagin atop the tet instead of 
distributing them over the whole word mo. The Mahzor Vitry is unfamiliar with 
these special tagin, 121 as are the Oriental codices. Quite obviously, there existed a 
number of different traditions concerning tagin in the High Middle Ages. 

Another example: the context of the construction of the Ark of the Covenant, 
which has already supplied an example for the elaborate masora parva 
commentary on rtomn (Exodus 25:31), is also noteworthy on account of several 
features of its tagin. Thus, in fol. 57v (at the beginning of Par. Teruma Exodus 
25:1), special tagin may be found on the final mem and the kaf of the expression 
□mm mumm ‘that I may dwell among them’ in Exodus 25:8 (Fig. 8). 

These tagin, which are recorded in the Mahzor Vitry as well, 122 are also used 
in the (presumably pseudepigraphic) Tora commentary of R. ETazar ben Yehuda 
of Worms (1165-1230), who in his time was the greatest student of R. Yehuda 
he-Hasid, whom we have repeatedly mentioned, and resided in Worms. Among 
other things, he says the following about the verse in question: 

And let them make me a sanctuary; that I might dwell among them (toira) (Exodus 25:8): 

They shall make me a holy place. Instead of amro (‘among them’) 123 , read n -pm rrn (‘BYH 


Qiryat Sefer, and in a Masoretic treatise by R. Me’ir ben Barukh of Rothenburg. 

121 Mahzor Vitry (ed. Hurwitz 1963), vol. II, 678. 

122 Mahzor Vitry (ed. Hurwitz 1963), vol. II, p. 679. 

123 Numerical value: 2+400+6+20+600. 
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among 600’) 124 [...] the shekhina 125 does not dwell (among a group) of fewer than 600, like 
the value of the closed mem (= final mem), and the reference (made) through the two tagin 
(to just this mem, which in turn refers to) the first and the second sanctuaries. 126 

This is about as complicated as it gets. The final mem has a numerical value 
of 600 (and this is the number that draws the attention of the first half of the 
exegesis). We, however, are primarily interested in the second half, which 
engages in interpretation using tagin that appear not only in our manuscript, 
but likewise in the commentary of ETazar of Worms, and that are at last used for 
exegetic purposes: two tagin, one of which refers to the First Temple, the other to 
the Second, the two dwelling-places of God among the Israelites. The Ark, with 
the help of which God will dwell ‘among them’, does not refer to the First and 
Second Temples merely because it is likewise a sanctuary; on the contrary, that 
exegetic and theological connection is implemented visually using tagin. 

The tagin - and this ultimately holds true for every last crown - are graphical 
entities that are intended to (and must) be seen, but cannot be read. They are 
more than mere decorative elements, for they divided readers into categories, 
just as they do today; the reader who sees the word noun, equipped with these 
special tagin, and is familiar with this form of exegesis will not think of the simple 
meaning, ‘among them’, alone; he will realize that a reference to the First and 
Second Temples is being made. He must not (and cannot) say it out loud; he will 
simply see it for what it is. And likewise, no matter how adept a reader be at 
Hebrew, or how well he know the Pentateuch, if this form of exegesis is unfamiliar 
to him, he must read this Pentateuch as he would any other. The secrets of oral 
Tora (sing, remez; sod) hidden in the tagin would simply be inaccessible to him. 

And this is as it should be: not everyone ought to understand this, as a 
so-called Sefer Tagi, surviving as part of a manuscript containing certain writings 
by R. Yehuda he-Hasid and his student R. ETazar ben Yehuda of Worms, whom 
we have now repeatedly encountered, tells us. This ‘Sefer Tagi’, however, is more 
likely actually a sort of commentary on the Sefer Tagi referenced earlier in the 
paper and on tagin in general. 127 Right off the bat, it includes an injunction to copy 
the book, but to keep this a secret (sod). 128 In order to understand the connection. 


124 Numerical value: 2+10+5 + 2+400+6+20 +600. 

125 The rabbinic term shekhina refers to the biblical kavod ([God’s] glory). 

126 Tora Commentary of R. ETazar ben Yehuda of Worms, ad loc. 

127 Ms. Oxford Opp. 540 (Neubauer 1567), fol. 236r-264v (cf. Neubauer 1886, 548; there is still 
no critical edition of this text). 

128 Ms. Oxford Opp. 540 (Neubauer 1567), fol. 236r: no ]X3i p’ran nt nx ’in noo. R. ETazar of 
Worms always tried to render the secret (sod) of the holy language (inpn iw 1 ? no) as well; cf. the 
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one must make use of the significance of tagin as ‘vectors’ for oral teachings. That 
significance is likewise explained at the beginning of the book: 

What is on the front and the back page, 129 what is above and what is below before you, all 
that is written, and the tagin: be very careful that you record the oral insights, and if you say: 
is it (oral insights meaning the Oral Law) not already before him, then that (already) means: 
these are the teachings thatMoshe presented to the children of Israel. 130 If you pay attention 
to the letters, pay close attention to the tagin; if you pay attention to the scripture, pay close 
attention to the Masora. And what if someone were (then) to say: ‘Why is all this recorded 
in allusions, and not explicitly written down?’ (This is so because) their heart was (still) 
pure in the days of Moshe, they knew everything, and nothing was hidden from them, for 
Moshe (himself) had taught them for forty years - for is it not said: it is not too hard for thee, 131 
likewise is it said: This is no trifling matter for you, 132 [...] but because the holy one, praise be 
to him, saw the heart of Israel in that hour in which they were (all) wise, (therefore) did he 
expand (the material) and arrange for them the Tora [...], but (arranged for) an abridgement 
with respect to the qal wa-homer, the gezerot shawot, the thirteen middot (of R. Jishma'el), 
and the thirty-two rules (of R. Eli'ezer), for had he written everything out with respect to 
every secret (remez), how (then) could he have tasked every man of Israel with the writing 
of his Tora Scroll? 133 

And so the reasoning comes full circle. Back in the time of the revelation of 
Tora, each person was a member of the elite (‘that hour in which they were [all] 
wise’), which is why both written and oral teachings were so comprehensively 
and thoroughly received. 134 But the Eternal God came to a realization - namely, 
that he had himself commanded that the people of Israel write sifre Tora 135 - and 
he likewise knew that if one had already tasked them with writing down such 


introduction in Urbach 1963, llOf. 

129 Cf. Ezekiel 2:10. 

130 Deuteronomy 4:44. 

131 Deuteronomy 30:11. 

132 Deuteronomy 32:47. 

133 Ms. Oxford Opp. 540 (Neubauer 1567), fol. 236r: na *73 -pis'? non 1 ? na n t ?i?a‘? na -link? na bus 1 ? na 
US'? n®a a® n®x nmnn nxn n na naa ins'? nrx x^m naxn axi ns 'tvnb nra aina’ 1 ? nra pan pa pirn aina® 
’B’a ’a ’s'? ®imsa ana k?i nrnna aina na 1 ? ms rax’ axi mioan pan xnpan pa pin pan 'pmxn pa 5xn®’ na 
x 1 ? ’a a’nai paa x’n nx’ast x"? 'nai n:® *a ana’ 1 ? n®a ’a ana n*?ya nan pxi 5an n’inr rm mns aa 1 ? n’n n®a 
’s'? x5x nam pa f?’sx nmnn xnn® a’amn vn x 1 ? a’ax^aa a’aan mx 5a rn f?’X ’a xrana wan"? pi xin pn nan 
5® anaa "?y am nmnn an 1 ? nn’Oi pmxn nr ’s'? a’aan rn® ny® (ill mixa) nmxa ^xn®’ a"? nx napn nxn® na 
nnx 5a a”rr pxm tan ’sa ®nsa n’n i5’x® amy® *a5a mra *i’a nrn® mn’tia naim 5pa an5 nis’pi 5xn®’ 
min nso i5 aina5 5xn®’a. 

134 On fol. 236, Sefer Tagi describes Israel’s stay in the wilderness as conducive to their learning 
of the Tora, since no one had to worry about daily food or be afraid of any enemies (rn® ’s'? nun 
panxn ia nns x5ai mnta mxn x5ai nss x5a naV? ns rn n:® 'a min a’aan tx 5xn®’). 

135 Cf. Deuteronomy 31:24-26. 
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extensive teachings, said teachings might equally well be recorded not in full, but 
be-qissur{ in shortened form), i.e., with the help of palaeographical idiosyncrasies. 
The tagin, just like the page layout of wawe ha- ‘ammudim or the masora parva/ 
masora magna, are therefore carriers of the expanded divine revelation. 

The various (later) owners of the manuscript showed they were well aware 
of this. One latter-day user read the Tora text with an eye to certain word 
combinations, looking for chains of four words in which either the first or the last 
letter of each word in the chain could be combined to form a four-letter name. On 
fol. 68r, he marked the last letters of the sequence ’xm n»Ni inm rmto from Exodus 
37:10b and noted the following in the margin: ‘the four-letter name out of the last 
letters (read) backwards’. 136 Similar name speculations are found in the Book of 
the Divine Name (Sefer ha-Shem ) by R. ETazar ben Yehuda of Worms. 137 

Such messages were only easy to decipher for the new haside ashkenaz elite 
or their descendants; and, in a copy of the Tora like the Regensburg Pentateuch, 
they are so cryptic (and encrypted) that understanding them poses a significant 
challenge even today. What is more, it is still unclear how much of a hand the 
‘page guardians’ (the so-called shomer quntres) had in ‘protecting’ these secrets. 


6 Results 

Thus far, the Regensburg Pentateuch has only revealed a portion of its secrets 
to us, but more than enough information has been gleaned to show that this 
manuscript is a practically paradigmatic example of why a codicological and 
palaeographic approach, though certainly important, is nevertheless insufficient 
by itself should one wish to examine not only the manuscript itself, but the people 
who interacted with it — who used it and read in it. 

We have seen that this particular Pentateuch includes far more than ‘just’ 
biblical text. The written content, including the tagin, combines with it to form 
a level of meaning above (or behind) the text, and as such serves to support a 
semantic layer that transcends the text, can be approached in a number of 
ways, and, most importantly, is not readily apparent. We were able to show just 
how approachable it can be by examining representative samples of metatexts. 
The manuscript’s secrets would be impossible to unlock were it not for these 


136 snsn 1 ? mm ision saiK hv awn; on similar glosses (fols lv; 132r et al.), cf. also Sternthal 2008, 
11,30. 

137 Cf. also Liss 1998; Liss 1999. 
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metatexts, because the scribe declined to let us know why he put tagin on the 
Hebrew letters the way he did. It is possible that he deliberately refrained from 
doing so; if so, then it is indeed a torat ha-sod, a secret teaching, as was typical of 
the haside ashkenaz , 138 

The manuscript also includes metatexts that provide instructions on the 
subject of writing. In this case, they are not intended merely to add up to some 
sort of ‘model’ codex serving as a template for writing Tora scrolls (although the 
manuscript certainly could have been used for that purpose), 139 but more likely 
to permit and enable the production of a Pentateuch with sacred properties, 
comparable to a Tora scroll. If we consider R. Yehuda he-Hasid’s opinions on 
Hebrew books in general, 140 we must again conclude that this manuscript 
represents a person’s attempt to create a definitive artefact, one designed to 
represent divine revelation, a sefer qodesh. However, unlike Tora scrolls, the 
sacred character of the artefact depends less on its being performed 141 and 
more on what is actually written on it. In the course of time, the idea became 
entrenched that what is written (biblical text; tagin: masora parva and masora 
magna; metatexts in red, etc.) in its capacity as a representation of divine 
revelation cannot and should not be given a clear or fixed meaning. It is this 
aspect of semantic ambiguity, which can also be portrayed positively - as infinite 
semantic variety - that makes the manuscript truly valuable, something that held 
just as true for the manuscript’s contemporary readers as it does today. 142 The five 
tagin on the letter tet may hide many more links, beyond the one to Tora. Who is 
to say it is a coincidence that our manuscript includes five full-page illustrations, 
or that the Book of Wayyiqra (Leviticus; Torat Kohanim ) contains five sedurot, or 
that the letter he, with respect to its tagin, departs from the Mahzor Vitry in five 
distinct ways? Because we now know, thanks to R. ETazar ben Yehuda of Worms, 
that there is an infinite variety of exegetic possibilities out there to choose from, 
our work has really only just begun. 


138 Cf. Liss, 1997, esp. 193-202; Liss 1998. 

139 Cf. Sternthal 2008,11, n. 29; 19. 

140 Cf. more recently Liss 2014. 

141 Cf. Liss 2014, esp. 181-83. 

142 One has to admit that any attempt to edit such treatises reaches its editorial limits in that 
the graphic representation of the tagin does not convey how varied their semantic content is. 
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Andreas Lehnardt 

Shedding Light on Metatron - Recently 
Discovered Fragments of Mystical Writings 
in Germany 

Abstract: Texts with mystical contents are very rare among the Hebrew binding 
fragments discovered in German libraries and archives. One newly discovered 
fragment in the Gotha Research Library contains part of an unknown mystical 
composition. The text consists of mystical speculations about the Hebrew alpha¬ 
bet and allusions to the Book of Creation (Sefer Yesira) and its mystical interpret 
ation of letters. The anonymous author also depicts the role of the angels en 
passant, especially the function of Metatron. This unknown text may have been 
written by the followers of the German Pietists (haside ashkenaz) at the end of the 
14 th century. 


1 Introduction 

A great number of fragments of bindings from mediaeval works in Hebrew have 
been brought to light in recent decades - mainly in Austria, Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, the Czech Republic and France, but also in other European countries as 
well. In Germany, 1 one of the most important regions in Europe regarding this 
kind of manuscript research, mediaeval and early-modern bookbinders also 
reused parchment from mediaeval manuscripts for profane purposes, including 
manuscripts written in Hebrew. 2 Despite many attempts by scholars, mainly 
from Germany and Israel, however, no substantial, systematic effort was made 
to search for and identify these hidden remnants of Jewish writing in public in 
stitutions such as archives and libraries for many years. After the reunification 


A first draft of this paper was presented at a recent conference entitled ‘Judaism in Transiti¬ 
on’, which was held in Berlin in 2013. Further versions of it were read atthe conference of the 
European Association of Jewish Studies (EAJS) in Paris in 2014 and at CSMC, the Centre for the 
Study of Manuscript Cultures at Hamburg University, in 2015.1 am grateful for ail the remarks 
and comments made on my presentations. 

1 See Lehnardt 2010. 

2 For earlier research on the phenomenon, see Campanini 2014. 
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of Germany in 1990, though, many libraries and archives were opened anew and 
new cataloguing projects were started involving manuscripts penned in Latin, 
German and Arabic. Some of these are still going on. Most of them have brought 
a considerable amount of new and unexplored material to light. In view of these 
projects and the task of searching for and identifying a large number of newly 
discovered fragments of Hebrew parchments, there now seems to be an urgent 
need for a systematic approach to be taken to this kind of work. 


2 ‘Genizat Germania’ 

Since the start of the research project nicknamed ‘Genizat Germania’ in 2007 
(financed by the German Research Foundation), we have brought to light a con¬ 
siderable number of important Hebrew manuscript fragments that are not just 
of statistical relevance: hundreds of previously unknown fragments have been 
described and catalogued, some of which were found in libraries and archives in 
small towns and other places. Most of these newly found pieces contain parts of 
well-known texts and compositions such as mahzorim, biblical books, Talmudic 
literature, and Halakhic compendia. 3 Very few fragments that have come to light 
in recent years actually include unknown material, like an unidentified maqama 
I published in another volume. 4 One of the other rare fragments that were dis¬ 
covered is a page of a seemingly lost Geonic work on money-lending, a fragment 
written in 12 th -century handwriting and discovered in a Latin host volume kept 
on the shelves of the Diocesan Library of Mainz. 5 The text mentions the names of 
the late 9 th -century Ge’onim Rav Nahshon and Moshe Ga’on, thereby defining the 
earliest possible time for this Hebrew manuscript to be preserved in book bind¬ 
ings in Germany. 

Other important fragments published as part of the ‘Genizat Germania’ 
project include a leaf of a mediaeval commentary on the Books of Chronicles 6 and 
an illuminated page from a mahzor with the special piyyutim for Purim depicting 
a Haman tree, one of the few fragments that preserve coloured illuminations. This 
parchment leaf was discovered on a wooden book cover. 7 


3 For a statistical overview with typical results, see Lehnardt/Ottermann 2014, 27. 

4 See Lehnardt 2013a. 

5 See Lehnardt 2012a. 

6 See Lehnardt 2013b. 

7 See Lehnardt 2012b. 
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The Hebrew parchment fragment that I wish to present in the following article 
comes from an unknown and seemingly lost composition on mystical philosophy. 
Some of its characteristics are shared with several other works from the Middle 
Ages, but are not absolutely identical to any of them. The parchment was dis¬ 
covered in a host volume from the 14 th century kept at the Gotha Research Library 
(Forschungsbibliothek Gotha), which is now one of the joint libraries of the Uni¬ 
versity of Erfurt. 8 Despite my having had many conversations about this Hebrew 
text with colleagues and research assistants, it is still something of a mystery to 
me. Who was its author? And when was it compiled? 

In seeking to answer these questions, I am aware of the fact that the following 
article relates to an exceptional case in which the new tools of modern fragment 
research such as web-based open access research machines (Google books, 
Hebrew books.org or the Bar Ilan Responsa project [version 20+]) are unable to 
provide enough information to identify an unknown Hebrew text. 


3 Mystical writings represented in the fragments 

Mystical texts are rarely found among the fragments discovered in the European 
Geniza; with one notable exception in Italy, almost no fragments with mystic¬ 
al or Kabbalistic contents have been identified to date. 9 This outcome of the 
project surely indicates that manuscripts reflecting these thoughts were copied 
and produced to a much lesser extent than biblical or rabbinical manuscripts. In 
addition to that, most of these texts might have been composed and most of the 
manuscripts transmitting them might have been copied at a much later point in 
time than the bulk of the other texts identifiable among the book-binding frag¬ 
ments. We can also learn from complete manuscripts containing mystical texts 
that these writings were much more frequently copied on pieces of parchment of 
a smaller format that were unsuitable for the secondary usage of binding books. 
In the findings of the Cairo Geniza, the number of pieces attesting the spread of 
mystical writings is also relatively small, 10 therefore any discovery of a fragment 
from this genre of Jewish mediaeval literature in the European Geniza deserves 
particular attention. 


8 On the history of this collection and the institution which houses many more Hebrew and 
Samaritan manuscripts, see, e.g. Persch 1893; Orientalische Buchkunst in Gotha 1997,17-40; 221— 
222; Richler 2014, 84-85. 

9 For a definition of the term ‘mysticism’ and the adjective ‘mystical’, see Schafer 2009,1-9. 

10 See Geniza-Fragmente zur Hekhalot-Literatur, Schafer (ed.) 1984. 
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3.1 Italy 

A brief overview and comparison with the evidence in the Italian Geniza might 
help us to understand these observations better. Saverio Campanini, writing in 
a survey article based on findings in Emilia Romagna, said in 1988 that all in 
all, nearly 30 fragments with mystical contents had been identified; 11 twenty-four 
of them belong to the works of the Italian Kabbalist Menahem Recanati (1250- 
1310). 12 Other pieces of parchment contain Moshe ben Nahman’s Commentary on 
the Tora (Ramban; 1194-1270). 13 

None of these fragments belong to the genre of ‘pure’ Kabbalistic literature, 
however, even though they transmit mystical interpretations of biblical phrases 
and narratives. 14 Originally, they were Bible commentaries. With the exception 
of Recanati’s writings, only a few lines of other Kabbalistic works have come to 
light in binding fragments so far, one being the commentary by ‘Azriel of Gerona 
(1160-c. 1238) on the Sefer Yesira. 15 Other works of Kabbala such as the Sefer 
ha-Bahir or the Zohar are absent among the fragments in Italy, as in the whole 
European Geniza, even bits of pieces of major magical compositions such as Sefer 
ha-Razim. 

Campanini concluded his remarks on the Kabbala in the Italian Geniza by 
summarising: ‘We have legitimate reason to hope that we will find additional 
fragments of completely unknown works’. 16 As far as I know, however, no further 
Kabbalistic writings have been identified among the fragments in Italy since then. 
Additional evidence of the scarcity of mystical writings in the European Geniza 
now comes from Germany. 


3.2 Germany 

The number of Hebrew fragments with Kabbalistic or mystical contents is quite 
small in this country. First of all, a fragment of the aforementioned commentary 
on the Tora written by Moshe ben Nahman has been identified among bindings of 


11 Campanini 1988. 

12 On his life and works, see, e.g. Idel 2011,106-138. 

13 See Perush ha-Ramban 'al ha-Tora, Chavel (ed.) 2005; Nachmanides’ Commentary on the 
Tora, Chavel (transl.) 1973-1999. 

14 On this point, see Dan 2012, 330-370. 

15 Campanini 1988, 43-44. On this commentary and related commentaries, see Scholem 1962, 
330; Dan 2012, 303-329. 

16 Campanini 1988, 42. 
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a file at the State Archives in Karlsruhe. 17 This fragment has been detached from 
its host file, so both sides of the parchment can be read. The Hebrew text, however, 
only contains portions of Moshe’s commentary on the Exodus of Ramban. It is 
written in a small, 15 th -century, semi-cursive script and looks more like a reader’s 
digest than a complete copy of the known work. In the web-based catalogue of 
the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts in Jerusalem, the fragment has 
been catalogued under the title of Sodot ha-Tora, i.e. ‘Secrets of the Tora’. 18 

Up to now, only one fragment of a manuscript of SeferHasidim has been iden¬ 
tified among the binding fragments found in Germany. This fragment was discov 
ered in the 1960s and has been described by Ernst Roth 19 but without identifying 
its contents or author. It was only described correctly later, presumably at the 
Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts in Jerusalem, and could therefore 
be included in the Princeton University Sefer Hasidim Database (PUSHD) of this 
important handbook of the haside ashkenaz. 20 

What might be of greater interest in this context is the fact that I have also 
discovered several new, previously unknown leaves with commentaries on 
numerous piyyutim, some of which transmit early mystical interpretations of well- 
known festive prayers. I do not wish to go into any detail here, though, as there 
are other research projects going on at the moment that deal with the sources of 
these commentaries. It should be noted, however, that these liturgical fragments 
certainly need further research. 

Another fragment that was detached from the outer cover of an account 
book entitled ‘Seheimer Ampts Rechnung’ is now kept by the Staatsbibliothek zu 
Berlin (Berlin State Library). 21 This fragment contains unknown parts of a com¬ 
mentary on the Hebrew Bible called Midrash Sekhel Tov, compiled by Menahem 
ben Rabbi Shlomo (12 th century). 22 The text mentions explanations of the Hebrew 


17 Generallandesarchiv Karlsruhe 69 von Helmstatt A 2295. See the Archives’ online catalogue: 
https://www2.landesarchiv-bw.de/ofs21/suche/ergebnisl.php (last accessed 19 September 2017). 
According to this entry, the fragment might have belonged to a file from Neckarbischofsheim, 
where the von Helmstatt family kept an aristocratic estate. 

18 A similar manuscript is known in Italy: see Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana Plut. 
89. sup. 118. The script and size of this manuscript are not identical to the fragment in Karlsruhe, 
however. 

19 See Hebraische Handschriften, vol. 2, Striedl/Roth/Tetzner 1965, 66 (Hs. 483,29, III). 

20 See https://etc.princeton.edu/sefer_hasidim/ (last accessed 20 February 2016). 

21 Steinschneider Nr. 34 - Ms. Or. Fol. 707 Nr. 6. 

22 See Buber 1900-1901. Regarding this work, also see Stemberger 2011, 395-396. Another frag¬ 
ment of the same manuscript was identified by Simha Emanuel (Jerusalem) in Riisselsheim’s 
Municipal Archive. This fragment had already been published by Ernst Roth in 1981/82, although 
its author was not identified. My thanks to Simha Emanuel, who shared his research on these 
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alphabet, and several macro-forms of Hekhalot literature and related works are 
even mentioned on folio 1 recto: 23 Alfabeta de-Rabbi ‘Aqiva, Ma ‘ase Merkava and 
Sefer Hekhalot . 24 As remarkable as it may seem, however, this observation adds 
weight to my claim that mystical works like the ones mentioned above were not 
very widespread. 


3.3 Fragments in Erfurt/Gotha 

The most exciting find concerning our topic was made recently in the cover of 
a host volume preserved at the Gotha Research Library (Forschungsbibliothek 
Gotha) near Erfurt. The existence of Hebrew parchment fragments at this re¬ 
nowned library was made public a long time ago, 25 but so far, no systematic 
attempt has been made to search for and identify all the Hebrew fragments 
known to us at this public institution in Thuringia. 26 Many new fragments were 
identified here between 2012 and 2014, mainly containing texts from mahzorim, 
pages from several Masoretic Bible manuscripts and a few Talmudic fragments. 
Only one fragment contains unknown or unrecognisable bits of text; its Hebrew 
text is different to any of the edited and searchable texts we currently know of 
from mediaeval Ashkenaz. Some of the expressions in it indicate it was written 
during a certain period and by a certain author, at least. Although I am unable to 
name its author or identify its contents with any confidence yet, this piece seems 
worthy of further study, especially in view of the fact that texts on mystical philo¬ 
sophy are so rare among the finds that have been made in book bindings so far. 


fragments with me. A new edition of these lost parts of Midrash Sekhel Tov will be published by 
Emanuel shortly. 

23 I owe this observation to Saskia D5nitz (Berlin). 

24 Regarding these writings and their contents, see Schafer 1992, 7f.; Schafer 2009, 242. On 
Alfabeta de-Rabbi ‘Aqiva, also see Donitz 2003,149-179. 

25 See Michaelis 1772, 196-209; Michaelis 1773, 239-252; Michaelis 1773, 244-247; Michaelis 
1774, 238-244; Michaelis 1789, 240-244; also see Diederichs 1775. 

26 See Jaraczewsky 1868,116. For a recent overview of all the known fragments in Erfurt up to 
2014, see Lehnardt 2014,142-165. 
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4 A fragment of an unknown mystical text 

The manuscript fragment mentioned above was part of a bifolio that was reused 
as a wrapper on the inner spine of a file. The parchment is 30.5 x 16 cm in size and 
each column has nearly 25 lines of text in it. The width of each column is 18.8 cm, 
and the left-hand edges of the column are straight. Only 12 cm of the upper half 
of the columns still exist. Some lines have been crimped into the host volume’s 
spine, causing several words to become illegible. The parchment was damaged 
during the binding process, it seems, as a sharp, vertical cut runs through more 
than half of it. On the verso page, only a small strip of the second column of the 
text remains. The Ashkenazic semi-cursive script that is used resembles similar 
scripts of the 13 th and early 14 th century. Several correction marks and a gloss on the 
outer margin (verso) were added by the same scribe who wrote the manuscript, 
as these are in the same hand; the corrections were possibly introduced during 
the copying process or soon after it. Additional corrections and additions to the 
text were made between the lines of the Hebrew text as well. Thus, it seems likely 
that the fragment is a copy of a lost Vorlage. The copy does not seem to have been 
made very carefully, however. 


4.1 The contents of the fragment 

The fragment has preserved the beginning of an original work that is no longer 
known and/or is now lost. It starts with the doubled phrases athil da’, ‘I will start 
this’, and the abbreviations tips ""'as? (‘amy ‘as"w ) for the biblical verse in Psalm 
121:2 (‘Ezri me- ‘im adonai ‘oseshamayim wa-’ares). These phrases are known from 
other works and were often used to express the acknowledgement of God’s assist¬ 
ance at the beginning of a text. 27 The fragment then continues with a benedic¬ 
tion of ‘the hidden God’ (run innoan ^Nn) and a quote from the book of Job 
12:22, a famous verse often cited in philosophical and mystical literature, for 
example. Interestingly, the author adds that God ‘hides Himself from all reason’ 
here (line 2), an expression which resembles Se'adya Ga’on’s (d. in 942) intro- 


27 These phrases were used quite often, not only by Ashkenazic writers and copyists. They 
often appeared at the beginning of mystical writings. We do not know when these abbreviations 
were introduced or by whom. See, for example, Sefer Gematriot ofR. Judah the Pious. Facsimile 
of a Unique Manuscript, Abrams/Ta-Shema (eds) 1998, unnumbered front page of the facsimile, 
or later Kabbalistic works. 
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duction to his commentary on the Sefer Yesira, where the same verse from Job 
is cited. 28 

The text then progresses, describing how God has faith in his people and 
showing how he revealed His secrets to the righteous. He founded his covenant 
with Abraham and gave his Tora to his sons, thereby providing them with ‘the 
path of his wisdom’ (inann mru), again a well-known phrase from the Sefer Yesira. 29 
His sons can be close to him and serve as ‘contemplators of his name’ (iati> ■atmn), 
the text states. 

Further on, it describes two ways to gain full understanding: exegesis (or 
pounding) of scripture, and observation of God’s revelation in nature, which 
is applicable to rational thinking. Man’s condition, however, is one of being ‘a 
species among species and a messenger’ (□•’loan zrran pa pa nx), which 
makes God incomprehensible to mankind. 30 God can only be described by lan¬ 
guage, but language can only differentiate and abstract certain phenomena (lines 
15-16). Inasmuch as men are creatures and objects to be changed, they cannot 
fully grasp his essence (line 18). 

The fragment then goes on to present an example ( mashal ), which the reader 
is supposed to keep in mind (line 19): fire can reveal the one power in heaven, 
and it provides insights into the distinction between essence and the attributes 
of its effect. This power, which is comparable to fire or light, be it in the form of 
a candle or a lamp, cannot be touched or conceived. There is a different power, 
which does not change itself. This mashal seems to be a reflection on a passage 
in Se'adya Ga’on’s philosophical magnum opus, Sefer Emunot we-De‘ot, in the 
Hebrew translation by Yehuda ibn Tibbon. 31 

What follows seems to be a digression from this well-known argument, 
although due to the poor condition of this part of the fragment, it is not entirely 
clear what the author wants to stress. The effect of the power can only be com¬ 
pared with the relationship between a lender and a borrower, the author says 
(verso line 1). The author then goes on to provide some insights into the hidden 


28 See Sefer Yetzirah [Kitab al-mabadi] 'imPerush ha-GaonRabbenu Se'adya bar Yosef Fayyumi, 
Kafah (ed.) 1974,18. On this commentary, see Brody 2013, 48; see also Dan 2009, 56. 

29 On this phrase, see section 1 of Sefer Yesira, see Hayman (ed.) 2004, 49, 52; see also Herr¬ 
mann (ed.) 2008, 10-11. 

30 The terms used in this part of the fragment are not entirely clear, and they are not familiar 
from other sources either. 

31 See Se'adya ben Yosef Fayyumi, Sefer ha-nivhar be-’emunot u-we-de'ot (Ha-’emunot we-ha- 
de : ot), Kafah (ed.) 2005, 22; Saadia Gaon, Rosenblatt (transl.) 1948, 21. On using fire as a philoso¬ 
phical example, also see More nevukhim, Schwarz (ed.) 2002, vol. 1,125; Der Fiihrer der Unschltis- 
sigen, Weiss (ed.) 1995,171, note 9; The Guide of the Perplexed, Pines (transl.) 1963,120 (153). 
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meaning of the letter alef, the letter at the start of the famous phrase in Exodus 
3:14: Ehye-asher-Ehye (line 3). In the word El, the letter stands for ehad. In this 
context, the fragment mentions an earlier commentary written by the same 
author. It remains unclear which commentary is meant, however, and whether 
this remark refers to another work or a commentary on the same text. Since the 
fragment alludes to the Sefer Yesira here, one might also guess that he is referring 
to a commentary on that book, presumably the commentary attributed to El'azar 
ben Yehuda of Worms (who died in 1238). 32 

The author then continues, explaining that every word with an alef is 
empowered by the hidden force of God, the first power ( koah rishon ) (line 19). 
He subsequently mentions the six angels of death known from earlier rabbinic 
traditions 33 and alludes to the power of angels. 34 In this context, he also refers to 
the angel Uri’el, who sheds light on Metatron, Sar ha-Panim. The famous angel 
Metatron, 35 a close companion to God, is depicted here as the sole messenger 
of God’s essence. It remains unclear whether the light of Uri’el (lit. ‘God is my 
light’) 36 shines on Metatron or if the light of Metatron reflects the light he receives 
from God, however. In rabbinic tradition, Uri’el is an angel who stands on one 
side of the godhead. Judging by the philosophical wording of the initial text, it 
seems likely that Metatron serves as a transmitter of the power that shines from 
the hidden face of God. 

The next part of the fragment clearly refers to the third chapter of the Sefer 
Yesira. 37 The letter alef rules ( himlikh ) the air/wind and He made him a crown. 
In a short passage on the letters alef, mem and shin (aras), the author seems to 
allude to the commentary on the Sefer Yesira attributed to Moshe ben Nahman. 38 
This section, however, has also been integrated into a similar version of the com¬ 
mentary on the alphabet in Sefer Sode Razaya compiled by ETazar of Worms. 39 


32 Regarding this work, see Sefer Sode Razaya le-Rabbenu El'azar mi-Germaiza, Weiss (ed.) 
1991,11. Also see Sefer Jesirah, Goldschmidt (ed.) 1894, 39. Also see Dan 2011, 511-519. 

33 In early mystical literature, this was often rfan okra ntOT. See Alfabeta de-Rabbi 'Aqiva, 
Nusah bet, in Bet ha-Midrasch, Jellinek (ed.) 1967, 50; also see the Targum Pseudo-Jonatan Ex 
12:23; nn in the right-hand margin. On the term in rabbinic literature, see Schafer 1975, 65-67 

34 On angels in early mystical literature, see Schafer 1988, 266. On rabbinic concepts of angels, 
see Rebiger 2007 

35 Regarding the vast literature on Metatron, see the more recent contributions by Orlov 2005, 
especially the summary of early former research on pp. 92-96; Schafer 2013. 

36 See Margaliot 1988, 5-10. 

37 Section 32 of the Sefer Yesira, see Hayman (ed.) 2004,121, and Herrmann (ed.) 2008, 42-43. 

38 Actually, this commentary was written by Azri’el of Gerona. See Scholem 1962, 330. 

39 See Sode Razaya ha-Shalem, Elimelekh (ed.) 2004,16. 
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This may be an important clue to the provenance of the person who wrote the 
fragment. 

In sum, the content of the fragment clearly forms a kind of prolegomenon 
to a longer composition on mystical philosophy. It refers to earlier works such 
as the Sefer Yesira and its commentaries. This work and its early philosophical 
interpretation stimulated haside ashkenaz to write and compose further explan 
ations. The newly discovered fragment therefore clearly belongs to what Joseph 
Dan once called ‘the third phase in its reception history’. 40 


4.2 Preliminary conclusions about the fragment 

Even though there are no identical texts, its structure and context are comparable 
to other works, especially commentaries on the Pentateuch culled from Northern 
French and Ashkenazic exegetes. One striking example is a complete manuscript 
now kept at the Vatican Library under the shelfmark ebr 48, called Pa’aneah 
Razaf 1 This unedited text shares some characteristics with our fragment: it starts 
with the same phrases, athil da’ and ‘ami asu, and even some of the above-men¬ 
tioned Bible verses are cited in this compilation. The specific relation to other 
complete texts such as the commentaries on the Sefer Yesira from the school of 
Rabbi ETazar of Worms and other longer mystical tractates from the 14 th century 
still needs to be investigated, however. In the meantime, one can only summarise 
by saying that the author of our new fragment absorbed and transferred earlier 
thoughts and motifs. He reinterpreted older - perhaps even ancient - concepts 
mainly grasped from the Sefer Yesira and its commentaries, largely stemming 
from Se'adya Ga’on, ETazar of Worms and the circle of the haside ashkenaz!' 1 He 
also adapted philosophical concepts on the significance of the Hebrew alphabet 
and tried to make them applicable to his own ethics of God’s hidden presence. 
None of his thoughts are expressed in the same way, however, as we know it from 
other writings. And we do not know of similar works that have been published or 
edited yet. 


40 See Dan 1997, 236. 

41 For a description, see Hebrew Manuscripts in the Vatican Library, Richler/Beit-Arie/Paster- 
nak 2008, 34. 

42 Although there are similar thoughts and philosophical speculations in other texts from the 
time of the haside ashkenaz, none of them are absolutely identical. The fragment text, for ex¬ 
ample, cannot be identified with any of the commentaries on the seventy names of Metatron, a 
more philosophical speculation on the power of angels. On this matter, see Idel 2005, 183-196; 
Idel 2007, 255-264. 
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In conclusion, the newly discovered fragment from Gotha is remarkable evi¬ 
dence of the reception of ancient mystical thought in mediaeval Germany. Al¬ 
though its author has not yet been identified, it looks likely that the fragment is 
related to the haside ashkenaz movement or its followers. Many other comparable 
texts might exist, some of them even in complete manuscripts containing a colo¬ 
phon. These still await further research, however, and may shed some more light 
on Metatron one day. 

Let me conclude with another reference to Campanini’s preliminary obser¬ 
vations on the fragments from Italy. Like him, it is my hope that further research 
on Hebrew binding fragments in Germany will make a contribution to the study 
of the diffusion of Jewish mystical thought and the Kabbala. Even if it is too early 
to draw any far-reaching conclusions, a comparison between regions and the 
different countries of Europe sheds light on the history of the reception and 
development of mystical thought in Ashkenaz and beyond. 


5 Edition of fragment Forschungsbibliothek Erfurt- 
Gotha, Memb. I 201, fol. 15 


Critical symbols: 

? doubtful or illegible letter 

<> lacuna, addition or correction 

[ ] addition from a biblical quotation 

l~ graphic filler 

Recto: 

[ jman x~ b’nnx X- Vrinx ruts? v, »y riyy v, »y 1 

0 ip mn) mi ’did by -ibnan rrn bDa 43-mno»n bxn irrvnx ’nbxi irnbx 'X x"D 2 

’id mpiay nViai 

ma nyx vrmb ma miam v^xuy 1 ? wmm vumpn paxam (dd d’ dvx) nznn 3 

(no ra x n’B’n ’-im ;p np Tin) nmnx nx 


43 See Isaiah 45:15; also see line 9 below. 
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’3 mw miffim rbx amnp ommbi 44inaan ami an 1 ? nnb via 1 ? nax min bmmb 4 
iym ima (a 1 m na) ,v > pm matin (a 1 m na) ni pah [ipnym m maa my in ym 5 

rnn/ by (a 1 rr na) naumi npnx nitffyb nan 
imm DDiffan p in 1 nbyaa nm pnxntff ns a o’sbnna nan niff an niffx nmmnn 6 

ntn 

pm 'min ainaiff paya aiffn nan ns tffpab nnxn pnnm ammy ntffb ptmiffa 7 

(ib trp -nn) ppm 

mm (i aa myiff 1 ) nnyoi naioa ainaiff pnya xm nma msy biff lam xm a mumi 8 

nx nnab iann n a 

nnyiff mbnb mm (m na mytff 1 ) bx nnx px man nnnonb nnyiffai nma ba nam 9 

niffa mnn nt nnyiffa 

ymn ima riimb baiffn yaaa ban niffx ixxan nnmx aiffn nnxb nnx imai na 10 

-/ mnna 

.nbx nyaiff mnm (r ib nmiff) pmnn nx xn ’mini aman baa mxy 11 

(’ n mnar) fnxn baa ammiffn nan my 
.anpan bx obibmn ny naa annna ambx ma(i)snnn naiff pxiff .anb nnx mpai 12 

am 

abixi .nnx nan r m xmaa niff’ ibiai nnman nbiyaa nbyia nnx ban anb nnx pnn 13 

nnmx 

anpan mnn by ax m irtimb ban xb onoan ’bym anmn pa pa nx niffx 14 

.anmsan 

naa nnnnai mmann nnx paba mnann ib’xa xm manm .mann naa ynx 1 niffxa 15 

n?/ 

nnpa ib xmiff mana imarnb nnxa axi .aitffai mam nnx nan mnn naiffnan 16 

pnnun 

xm pnann xman p an ,nrb it rnpin arxiff nmix naan ix mam naaa marnb 17 

~ mnn 

nriffn na’bxn .miffnb ban xbi ompa ’bya nmxiff xbx .nnx mxyb mnn irnnmb 18 

xbi 

nnx na xm m iffxna nym naaiff xim nam nann nab biffa pb biiffax myi .ib 19 
oman m byn .ansnnan ampan by nub mm ny .aiff pnn pby px xim msyb 20 
na xim onmy naab mnimiff nby xmi txbi nmiffai naba iffami iffiffm nxm ann 21 


44 See section 1 of the Sefer Yetzirah, Hayman (ed.) 2004, 49. 
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inab byis ,iaxy yin ban xia xman p an vby xinw wxa .ninwi xbi ms 22 

nbit 

??? ??ix nyi .nn’by ??? ??? ??? ??? ??? ??? ??? ??? ??? ??? 23 
[ ] by i?’n van lanai nxi .ban mxab baa Kin ’a am [ ] 24 

??? ??? ??? xm xoan nw?a? ??? 25 


Verso 

ax ’a aa xapi xb at ’a lam an inyy at bba pm nmxi aiba mbaa ma pm mxn pa 1 

~a/ mbyb 

bran bxa a"y ux’m -aix ata mxyn nab mbit iniyn aixa pan nanm .aixa 2 

(r ’ 'aa) xnum mnnn 

bw in (t a -aw) nmx bw p ,r bxi .in mxxanb ban wia’sa bxa nb’a pb aim 3 

baa xinw ixa awn 

inai imbw aaib am (la ib 'aw) ixa’ xb nsi ‘naa nmawn ’isb awx bxmxi 4 

xm awx paaaa by iaix nn?an 
nn awb aaa inx awb '? wawa bx nb’a ’a yi .aars ix win’s pinnm ns aw 5 

nno(’)i 

pyi irmn xim (as xb 'an) m bxb w 'wb’a xim .uwn’s awxa inixya iaiy mxy 6 

in w’ .xia am ba 

(x as 'an) bx myn nsi n’nbx piaa pib {pib} xia nwm nan in 'axi .aba pi 7 

~ max mbab .psn xnpiw xim 
pxi n’wa bab p’?oan ma non baa ib’awi inai ’a bar xapi in psn iniwy am in 8 

ia w’w pb 

wawb [ba]wn baba mwnai ma ’sia by xn’ ’a inapa ’” ’a aaib bam xbw baw 9 

naxi pnnnn nbiya 

'bm am man ’axba aww irmnn -nxiw aaa pm .n”pa pa man pa pxba ?? 10 

nbixi awb ’W’bwn 

(t i '»w) n’nx bw'x pb’max awx bran'xn pv’u bx pia .baa by nby[a ] 11 

byis 'X mb’anw aw baw 'aib m[i]sa 
bmnawn ata pim ni’mxa is’bna n’X’ma ration ax xbx pwxn nan 12 

.mrmx axwa aw ba 
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nix yban nn(’)ir nson xsanwa ’3 ‘aib mim 45wax bw ybx l 1 ? ’mss nwxi 13 

irx 46ib nwpi '-nibs 

non nwxa nann xmn mxn maa nwx mwn ix pwxn nan xbx xnn mxn naw 'aix 14 

nan laaayw bbaa ybiam nwb wsnw pmnm bxn nm nx nvmxn yin by mmnn 15 

I s ? nwpi mn 

imx by niaba nw ib xr nnywm nnyw nwpw ’a iwitdi rnnam 'aix xbi 47nna 16 

xbi byia 

‘aib nm ‘aan -pn awn bw tp pb ’max nwxi wirp n(i)w by nmaw mnan 'aix 17 

nws’x ’x 

bby ynnx ??no[a] naiwxnn na’wn nam nm aits by bsia p’xwi mba by na xbw 18 

ididi nb 

P’om xbi mainwnn nmoa non xb p"bxn nwxa anmoa non in-’X xm ’a in nnwpa 19 

abiai 

nwx nibyan nbynai bawn nnnw nman mini mnwyn {?} nnx piobi in ymbn 20 

nx ’a tv 

??? ”D ma?an nawan xbi pxbaa brab pxbaa nnn (bawn ’bba b“n) pman nan 21 

??? ??? 

[ ] 22 

[ ] 32 


45 See Sefer Yesira, sections 23,24,26-36, Hayman (ed.) 2004,110-111; Herrmann (ed.) 2008, 37. 

46 See Sefer Yesira, sections 32-34, 41, 52, Hayman (ed.) 2004,121; Herrmann (ed.) 2008,43-44. 
The word im is missing. See lines 15-16 below. 

47 Sefer Yesira, sections 32-34, 41, 52, Hayman (ed.) 2004, 121-123, 160; Herrmann (ed.) 2008, 
42-44, 68. 
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Fig. 1: Forschungsbibliothek Erfurt-Gotha, Memb. I 201, fol. 15, recto. © Bibliothek Erfurt-Gotha. 
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Fig. 2: Forschungsbibliothek Erfurt-Gotha, Memb. I 201, fol. 15, verso. © Bibliothek Erfurt-Gotha. 
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6 Translation 


Recto 

1. My help comes from the Lord, maker of heaven and earth. My help comes from 
the Lord, maker of heaven and earth (Psalm 121:2). I will start this; I will start 
this. In the column [ ] 48 

2. Blessed are You, Lord our God, and God of our Fathers, the God who hides 
Himself 19 from all reason, moves on the wings of the wind (Psalm 104:3) and 
who draws mysteries out of 

3. the darkness (Job 12:22); who has faith in His holy people, answers their 
requests, who made a covenant with His followers that He made with Abraham 
(Psalm 105:1 ;9 Chronicles 161:6). 

4. to bequeath His true Tora to his children, 50 to provide them with a path to His 
wisdom, to be close to Him and contemplate His name, because 

5. he knows the way of his people, as it is written: For I have known him, etc. 
(Genesis 18:19) and to keep the way of the Lord (Genesis 18:19), from him they 
learn how to do what is just and right (Genesis 18:19). To (attain) 

6. perfection there are two different ways, because righteousness prevails over 
justice, and this way 

7. includes two concerns: the first, expounding God’s word according to its 
meaning, as it is written: Give me understanding of the ways of your command¬ 
ments (Psalm 119:34). 

8. And the second, as mentioned, is the way of Himself, how He reveals Himself, 
as in storm and tempest (Isaiah 29:6) - His way, which means that 

9. the storm moves all creatures and the tempest conceals Him, as it is written: 
You are indeed a God (Isaiah 45:16). He rouses storm by storm, splendour and 
glory among His Sare 

10. ha-Panim. And from this, item by item, 51 the truth behind these things reveals 
Him [to us], which we can understand by rational thinking, and we recognise 
His ways 


48 Something is missing from the first line of the text here. 

49 See Isaiah 45:15. Also see SeferSode Razaya, Weiss (ed.) (1991), 168. 

50 See Midrash Mishle 19:1, Visotzky (ed.) 1990,136. 

51 See Kohelet 7:27. 
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11. from Himself, as it is written: Let me know your ways (Exodus 33:14); and the 
ways of the Lord: Those seven are the eyes of the Lord, ranging over the whole 
world (Zechariah 4:10). 

12. And they (all) have one source. But the vicissitudes did not come to an end, 
while still being an option until they became specific cases for themselves. 
And this 

13. is one of their conditions: that every reason causes another reason. And like 
the creator - may He be praised! - they all have a different reason. But we, 

14. as far as we are a species among species and transmitter, cannot comprehend 
Him, unless by the way of different phenomena. 

15. It can (only) happen by the power of language. And language is only like an 
indicator in your heart. This indicator, as long as it is in force, /? 

16. can direct the imagination to differentiate and to abstract the phenomena. 
And in case you remember a certain incident during communication, you 
must 

17. remember certain words or certain letters, which are not connected to each 
other. And so the creator - may He be praised! - in His way 

18. of ruling, but He is for Himself one. But we are [merely] creatures and cannot 
comprehend Him. And we are objects to change, but 

19. He is not. And further on, I will give you a parable as to what things He can 
be compared with: And you already became aware of the fire, that it is one 
power 52 

20. by itself, which means that there is nothing above it, until it rests from the 
changing circumstances. And on the basis of these elements 

21. it looks burning and biting during its way, blackening and enlightening, and 
it flares up in many attributes, but He is 

22. a different power that does not change. Different than fire, upon which He is 
set, and He, too, is creator of all and knows of it all Himself. And there is one 
creator of its power alone 

23. ??? ??? ??? ??? ??? Ill 111 111 111 111 111 111 above. And also or?? ??? 

24. [ ] matter because He sees it all. And if His ways differentiate [ ] 

25. ??? the throne goes ??? ??? ??? 


52 An original power or potency. 
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Verso 

26. [...] between the light and the candle (exists a relation) similar to that between 
a lender and a borrower. And in principle they exist by themselves. But this is 
also His way. Because of this, it is called ‘candle’, because it creates 

27. light. And their relationship is like one between the light, which stands for 
itself alone. About this power of substance, our prophet - peace be upon him 
- says: the great, the mighty and the awesome God (Deuteronomy 10:17). 

28. And look, you have the word ‘God’ ( ha-’El ), which directs you to the palace 
where He can be found. And the alef in eheye (Exodus 3:14) and the yod in the 
name (of God) 53 are on either side. 

29. As with Uri’el, who (stands) before the Shekhina, as it is written: but my face 
must not be seen (Exodus 33:23), which means His essence and His power and 
His light shines on Metatron, who serves as 

30. is Sar Panim; this means he looks at Him or at His (face). Know that the word 
El stands for the expression ‘one of them’; the expression ‘hidden power’ 

31. refers to a substance which exists by itself, as we have already explained. 
And it can be derived from the expression: God has it in his power (Genesis 
31:29), and He in His existence, as a result, everything else comes into being. 
In Him 

32. exists the determination of everything. It says about one wise [thing], and 
the second [adjective]determines it, as (indicated) for example in (the verse): 
God stands in the divine assembly (Psalm 82:1), and this is what is called ‘will’ 
(hefes ), without having determined 

33. by him. And by doing this they do His will, because His way and His path are 
like the principle, like a candle which lights up anyone who reaches out for 
it. And there is nobody with 

34. intellect who would not confirm that the Lord is in its midst, 54 for one who 
fears the wings of spirit and the sphere of intellect, 55 to utilise them in the 
netherworld, as it is said 

35. ?? angel, be it for death or be it for existence/life. But where from? From what 
our masters/Rabbis said: ‘Six angels of death’, etc. 56 And the third meaning is 
an expression of redemption. 


53 The Tetragrammaton. 

54 See, e.g. Exodus 34:10. 

55 See Klatzkin 1968, vol. 1,115. 

56 See Alfabeta de-Rabbi ‘Aqiva, Nusah bet, in Bet ha-Midrasch, Jellinek (ed.) 1967, vol. 3, 50. 
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36. (which) stands above everything else. 57 Such as I will raise (my hands) to 
the nations (Isaiah 49:22). And likewise in: the great, (the mighty and the 
awesome) God (Deuteronomy 10:17), which I explained to you; alef in eheye 
(Exodus 3:14). I want to say that every word which begins with alef is inspired 

37. by the first power, even though the prophets concealed them and permuted 
letters. And this is the rule when a word starts with one of the other letters. 

38. As I have told you, a/e/from the (mother) letters alef, mem and shin (emesh). 58 
I want to say that you will find it in the Sefer Yesira, that He made a certain 
letter rule over another and bound (a crown) to it. It is not 

39. said that the power of the letter created, but that (it was created) by the initial 
or the second power, which was combined with a particular letter, according 
to the order 

40. of the winds following the arrangement of the mother letters that God has 
determined. And consider that He adopted the phrase ‘and He bound’ on the 
assumption that His substance was given priority, and He bound to it 

41. a crown. And He does not say ‘and He crowned (the letter)’. And this means 
that the one who combines hair (assumption) with hair (assumption) will get 
a definition that determines its function. And it is not 

42. said ‘He crowned (the letter)’, not to direct to sanctification. As I have told 
you, the yod in the name (of God) is the rule of wisdom. This means it is 
impossible 

43. that (the letter) has no power about anything, that the [letter] does not mean 
anything. And look, the first darkness encompasses the last; rising and its 
conclusion 

44. are bound together in it. Because it does not diminish its effect when the alef 
does not delete or add something from the rationale of the accounts. And all 

45. (other letters) are subject to Him. And to another outcome {?} the ten and the 
event of death, which the mind remembers and concludes that the flank is 
the side of 

46. the power who is instructing (which means the principles of reason). It 
returns from one angel to the assistance of another angel. And the soul ... 
which means ??? ??? ??? 

47. [ ] 

48. [ ] 


57 See Alfabeta de-Rabbi Aqiva, op cit. 

58 See Lehnardt/Ottermann 2014. 
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Diana Matut 

On the History of Editing Pre-Modern 
Yiddish Manuscript Texts 

Abstract: The history of editing pre-modern Yiddish texts goes back to the Early 
Modern Period. Both Jewish and non-Jewish scholars and printers transfer¬ 
red manuscripts into print - a process difficult to research for lack of original 
manuscripts that served as Vorlage. Knowledge of cursive script - the basis of all 
Yiddish manuscript studies - will be discussed in this article, as will the basic 
historical principles of editing and their long-lasting effects on scholarship and 
the conceptualisation and understanding of pre-modern Yiddish. 


1 The beginning of editions during the Early 
Modern Period and the knowledge of cursive 
script 

Strictly speaking, the endeavour of editing Yiddish manuscript texts started 
already with the first prints of Yiddish texts. It was not only the first step in a 
transition process away from manuscript culture towards the printed medium but 
also the first step towards modern editions. The various strategies, norms, deci¬ 
sions and rules employed in this process could provide invaluable information 
on the history of texts, literary standards and graphemics, the development of 
concepts and notions, geographical shifts and the history of printing as such. 1 
However, Yiddish textual scholarship faces the dilemma of having 

virtually none of the manuscripts on which printed editions were based, while some coll¬ 
ections contain manuscripts of texts which remained unprinted. We possess relatively few 
external documents offering additional information about books, texts, their authors and 
the circumstances of their writing and printing. Yiddish book printing was a subsidiary of 


Regarding the choice of terminology: pre-modern, Old, Early or Western Yiddish are used syn¬ 
onymously here. The terminus ‘transcription’ is employed to denote the pronunciation-based 
conversion from one writing system into another. ‘Transliteration’ means a strict letter by letter 
conversion from one script into another. 

1 See, for instance, Neuberg 1994 or his forthcoming article 2017. 
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the Hebrew publishing industry [...]. Virtually no long-term plans were made for the produc¬ 
tion of Yiddish texts and books. 2 

But not only Jewish printers and scholars took an interest in Yiddish manuscripts, 
as Jean Baumgarten noted: 

The Yiddish language had already experienced its first linguistic study during the Renais¬ 
sance, when some European scholars began to consider the possibility of using vernacu¬ 
lar languages as vehicles of study and scholarship. [...] At about the same time that these 
first treatises on European vernaculars were appearing, the first bibliographies, systematic 
grammatical studies, lexica and brief collections of texts in Old Yiddish were published. 3 

With the rise of Christian Hebraism from the late 15 th century onwards, an interest 
in the contemporary Jewish vernacular and its literature had been awoken, driven 
by a vast spectrum of motivations - ranging from philological and literary curio¬ 
sity to outright anti-Judaism or missionary intentions. 4 

Aya Elyada, however, justifiably differentiates between the interest in Hebrew 
or Yiddish: 

Although closely linked to Christian Hebraism, ‘Christian Yiddishism’ constituted a cul¬ 
tural phenomenon in its own right. Unlike Hebrew, Yiddish was considered neither holy 
nor ancient by Jews and non-Jews alike. [...] However, neither the low status of Yiddish 
inside the Jewish communities nor its negative image in non-Jewish eyes deterred Christian 
scholars, most of them theologians, Hebraists, and Orientalists, from involving themselves 
with the language and its literature. [...] Accordingly, proficiency in Yiddish was promoted 
among Christians [...] for three main reasons: to missionize among the Jews, to read Jewish 
literature in this language, and to use Yiddish as an aid in the study of Hebrew and the 
biblical text. 5 

Thus, in the wake of Christian Hebraism, the ‘scientific’ study of Yiddish outside 
the Jewish community and the editing of Yiddish writings began. Some Christian 
scholars owned vast libraries containing Yiddish manuscripts, but this is hardly 
reflected in their editorial undertakings. Mainly, excerpts were provided from 
books, not handwritten sources. 


2 Berger 2013,1. 

3 Baumgarten 2005, 25. 

4 See Baumgarten 2005; Coudert/Shoulson 2004; Elyada 2009 and 2012; Fralces 2007; Haber- 
saat 1962 and 1965; Katz 1986; Matut 2010; Weinreich 1923. See also Steimann's contribution to 
this volume. 

5 Elyada 2012, 20-21. 
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Although the study of Yiddish was also an internal Jewish phenomenon 
during the Early Modern Period, 6 the publishing of teaching manuals was gene¬ 
rally conducted by Christians or converts. 

It is safe to assume that many or most Christian Hebraists and Yiddishists 
knew the cursive script and were capable of reading it, not least because of their at 
times impressive manuscript collections and correspondences, 7 but also because 
of their use of sources available only in handwritten form. Wilhelm Christian Just 
Chrysander even lists this expressis verbis among the reasons why ‘learning the 
Jewish-German vernacular and style of writing has its uses’: 

III. DaB man die Hebraischen Manuscripta, welche mit Judisch=Teutschen Buchstaben 
geschrieben, und in verschiedenen Bibliotheken anzutreffen sind, lesen leonne. 8 

III. That one will be able to read those Hebrew manuscripts which are written in Jewish- 
German letters, and are to be found in various libraries. 

And Chrysander continues: 

V. DaK man die gewohnlichen Handschriften der Juden ausdeuten konne; als geschaftliche 
Briefe, Quitungs[!]=und Wechsel=Verbriefungen, Mieht=Kauf=Verkaufungs=Briefe, Con- 
tracte, Judische Bescheide, Zeugnisse, Urias=Briefe, Diebes=Listen, Verschreibungen, und 
andere Intrumenta. Wie auch, daB man mit auslandischen Juden einen Brief=Wechsel 
pflegen konne. 9 

V. That one will be able to interpret the ordinary manuscripts of the Jews; such as their busi¬ 
ness letters, receipts and bills of exchange, letters of rental, purchase and sale, contracts, 
Jewish legal notices, certificates, Uriah letters, thieves’ lists, alienations and other instru¬ 
ments. Furthermore, that one may exchange letters with foreign Jews. 

However, in their Yiddish teaching manuals the focus lay almost entirely on the printed 
form of the letters - a situation that Johann Christoph Wagenseil addressed directly: 

Wobey nit zu verhelen / daB wann man gleich das gedruckte Judisch-Teutsche lesen lean 
/ doch das so mit der Hand geschrieben wird / noch eine Schwerigkeit mache / gleich wie 
unsere Kinder / wann sie in gedruckten Buchern lesen konnen / doch darum solches nit 
alsobald in denen geschriebenen Brieffen zu leisten vermogen. [...] Die=weilen aber das 
Geschriebene zu lesen durch das Gedruckte nit gezeigt warden lean / ist demnach vonnothen 


6 Katz 1986, 28-29. 

7 See, for instance, the libraries of Johann Christoph Wagenseil (now housed in the University 
Libraries Erlangen-Nuremberg and Leipzig) or Oluf Tychsen (now at University Library, Rostock). 

8 Chrysander 1750, 21. 

9 Chrysander 1750, 24-25. 
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/ daB hie vefahren werde / wie man es bey und in Schulen machet / da man die Kinder 
absonderlich zu Lesung des geschriebenen anweist. Man muB nemlich sehen / wie man von 
den Juden / in ihrem Teutsch geschriebene Sachen zur Hand bringe [...]. 10 

It cannot be denied that when one is able to read the printed Jewish-German, that which is 
written by hand still causes difficulties, just as it is in the case of our children, who, even 
if they can read in printed books, cannot do the same with written letters [...] But since it is 
impossible to teach the written through the printed, it is necessary to act as one would do 
in schools, where children are taught how to read what is handwritten in special instruc¬ 
tion. One has to look out for the possibility of getting things from the Jews written in their 
German [...]. 

Johann Boeschenstein, however, presents an exception. In his Elementale intro- 
ductoriii in hebreas litteras teutonice & hebraice legendas, he introduced the 
cursive script (Fig. 1). 
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Fig. 1: Johann Boschenstein (1514), Elementale introductoriu in hebreas litteras teutonice & 
hebraice legendas, Augsburg: Erhard Oeglin, fol. 3r. © Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Digital; 
http://reader.digitale-sammiungen.de/de/fsl/object/dispiay/bsbll223721_00005.html (last 
accessed 12/09/2017). 


10 Wagenseil 1699, 8. 
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In 1680, August Pfeiffer also deemed it essential to introduce the learner to what 
he termed ‘Character corruptior in Manuscriptis’ [Corrupt characters in manu¬ 
scripts]. His rationale was that one might wish to correspond with Jews and 
should thus be able to read and write the cursive script (Fig. 2). 

During the 18 th century, the cursive form was included in handbooks that 
Dovid Katz labelled ‘teach yourself Yiddish’ manuals, mainly, but not exclu¬ 
sively addressed to a ‘business-oriented’ audience. 11 This included Gerson 
Abrahams Anweisung zur Judischen Schreibart (1782) (Fig. 3), 12 Carl Wilhelm 
Friedrich’s Unterricht in der Judensprache und Schrift (1784), 13 which offers 
the alphabet, phrases, sample letters and invoices in cursive script, and the 
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Fig. 2: August Pfeiffer (1721), ‘De 
lectione ebraao-germanica’, in 
Critica Sacra de Sacri Codicis Par- 
titione [...], Dresden and Leipzig: 
Gothfred Lesch, unnumbered 
single page between pp. 322 and 
323. (The alphabet charts are 
numbered with Roman letters I—IV. 
However, in the accompanying 
legend, they were numbered I, 

II, IV and V, which seems to be a 
mistake since III is missing and 
V does not exist.) © Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek Digital; http:// 
www.mdz-nbn-resolving.de/urn/ 
resolver. urn=urn:n bn :de:bvb: 12- 
bsbl0412319-7 (last accessed 
12/09/2017). 


11 Katz 1986, 25. 

12 Braunschweig: Furstl. Waysenhaus=Buchdruckerey, 1782. 

13 Prentzlow: Chr. G. Ragocz, 1784; addendum I-XV. 
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Fig- 3: Gerson Abraham (1782), 
Anweisung zurJudischen Schreib- 
art, Braunschweig: Furstl. 
Waysenhaus=Buchdruckerey, fol. 3r. 
© Herzogin Anna Amalia Bibliothek; 
http://haab-d igital. klassik-stiftung. 
de/viewer/!image/1317165497/l/-/. 


Kurze und griindliche Anleitung zu einer leichten Erlernung der Judischdeutschen 
Sprache by convert Gottfried Selig (1787), including a ‘Tabula zur Erlernung des 
geschriebenen Jiidischteutschen’ [Table to learn the written Jewish-German]. 14 
But also in these cases, no significant editions of manuscript texts can be noted. 

When Gerson Abraham, a Schutzjude (protected Jew) from Holzminden pub¬ 
lished his Anweisung in 1782, he expressly stated that it was impossible to find the 
‘Jewish (cursive) letters’ anywhere and that he had to have them specially made, 15 
although cursive letters were already widely in use at the time. 

Of the Yiddish manuscripts consulted by Christian Hebraists for editions, 
those providing help with difficult terms and phrases - such as glosses and dic¬ 
tionaries - proved to be most significant. They were in turn used for the com- 


14 Leipzig: Christian Friedrich Rumpf, 1787; single sheet, included after the ‘Vorbericht’. 

15 Abraham 1782, ‘Vorbericht’. 
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pilation of new dictionaries or for translations and interpretations, 16 as Johann 
Christoph Wagenseil stated himself: 

[T]he expertness in the German-Hebrew dialect would prove very beneficial, and would give 
them a good instruction, [how] to correctly interpret many obscure expressions and difficult 
words that are found in the Hebrew Scriptures of the Old Testament. 17 

Thus, Yiddish in this context served the purpose of being a bridge to Hebrew and 
advancing understanding of the Hebrew Bible, as Aya Elyada put it: 

If Yiddish translations of Hebrew words were considered valuable for providing Christians 
with a relatively easy and convenient access to the Jewish understanding of the biblical 
text, they were also considered valuable because of the linguistic affinity between Yiddish 
and Hebrew. 


However, glosses are not where edition ended. Paul Helicz, born Shemu'el, was a 
convert, working as a printer in Cracow. In 1543, he published his Elemental /oder 
lesebuchlen (Hundesfeld) 18 and included a sample borrower’s note (‘Schuldbrif’) 
- presented in a very advanced interlinear edition: above the Yiddish lines and 
words, Helicz printed their German translations (which in itself is a fascinating 
linguistic document) (Fig. 4). 19 

This sample letter might have had a concrete manuscript Vorlage, but could 
also have been a free creation based on contemporary common formulas. Never¬ 
theless, it presents an ambitious editorial method. 

Among the Christian Yiddishists, it was Johann Christoph Wagenseil in parti¬ 
cular who made use of handwritten sources, as Jerold Frakes has already observed: 

Wagenseil’s brief treatment ‘Bericht wie das Jiidisch-Teutsche zu lesen’ [Report on How to 

Read Jewish-German] [...] provides an extensive Hebrew alphabet anthology of early Yiddish 


16 Elyada 2012, 69-70. 

17 Johann Christoph Wagenseil (1699) in the introduction to his Belehrung der Judisch-Teutschen 
Red- und Schreib-Art; quoted from Elyada 2012, 70 (translation by Aya Elyada). 

18 The Helicz brothers published extensively in Yiddish and Hebrew, for Jews and Christians. 
Paul (Shmuel) is the only one of the three brothers who later returned to Judaism and left Poland, 
see Fram/Teter 2010. 

19 This method was applied in various other teaching manuals as well, e.g. Johannes Meel- 
fiihrer (1607), Grammaticae Hebraeae compendiosa institution, Ansbach: Paul Bohemus, 266-267; 
or Johann Buxtorf (1609), Thesaurus grammaticus linguae sanctae hebraeae, Basel: Conrad Wald- 
kirch, 455-457. 
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Fig. 4: Paul Helicz (1543), Elemental 
/oder lesebuchlen, Hundesfeld, fols 
7v-8r; Facsimile reproduction in Max 
Silberberg (ed.) (1929), Elemental- 
oder Lesebiichlein des Paul Helicz, 
Breslau: Verein Jiidisches Museum, 
pp. 15-16, here p. 15. © University 
Library, Frankfurt; http://sammlun- 
gen.ub.uni-frankfurt.de/judaicaffm/ 
content/titleinfo/3596628 (last 
accessed 12/09/2017). 


literature, from both the manuscript tradition and the early printing industry, comprising a 
collection of various types of texts [,..]. 20 

Wagenseil applied various editorial techniques. In his ‘Prob=Ubungen in dem 
Teutsch-Hebreischen Dialecto’ [Sample exercises in the German-Hebrew dialect] 
as the last chapter within his teaching manual, he offers texts in Yiddish cha¬ 
racters only (and based on a print, not a manuscript) (Fig. 5). However, in the 
previous chapters, and for the most part, he presents them in Yiddish together 
with a rendition in Latin letters. His strategies in doing so are multi-layered and 
multi-facetted. While, on the one hand, he Germanizes the texts (e.g. capitalizing, 
adding double consonants, the lengthening h, umlaut, etc.), he leaves various 
other characteristics intact, e.g. no final t for the word ‘is’, morphological spe¬ 
cifics such as ‘Feyrung’, ‘Lehrung’ or ‘Gwinnung’. He transcribed Hebrew words 
into Latin letters and added footnotes with translations, especially for the Megillas 
Vints 21 (e.g. ‘Schomer Iisroel’, ‘Haschem Iisborech’, ‘Megillas’, ‘Schir’, ‘Niggun’, 
etc.), which can be considered an advanced system in the context of its time. 


20 Frakes 2007, 60. 

21 Wagenseil used a print as Vorlage for his edition, not a manuscript. 
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Sofymn SEfjriffpf SSageiifcili 
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. . „_jcutftfcn 
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aUf fo bc$ h'ltbrrn ScutfcfKn £ffhtf fiinbuj/ 
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3 n cmcm writUtuftigcn .‘{urtrag wui> Mr lid) erwtcfcn/ 

foldjc €rfaj)rfnf>rit/ 

Ttatcn bobm unt> mctarti Obn^fctwn/ iwc auct) txrmDifltfsclxn/ 
uri& ajttxrn iXfcfyfydthrim/txjKn 1 hcolo^ij, Mcdici»,^)anKlKcu»fli/ 
unt> HtffOQtfa 3 tatmann/ nu^lict) / au<t> fa|t notijmcnDtg ftp. 

Unrrr au&an '3ut*« , itxn Sftdxrn/ n>M &argrfl<llft / 

to’iwa rouia 

Pta 

©aS?aImubif<J)c $u<t>»on btttt Slufiitb: 

-5SW <t nrmlid) m« t*m JUifian tn COtaiMioi/ t*r JtldM/unD Mtpiufti/ 
«*nuN<n in t<a 34eii«tn tonO / fir tin< f&mmm 9rt»K 

3ur 3iii?abc 

!!J3irt«inStbtnifcnt»pj'N<t'iM«uidi6ic»ltlimH«ia4JdiiI-fWllij 
IW *«<: 

<Db &ic £ctL nncm Watm trlaubc 51W @d)nx< 

Item lusawmanbet 511 bcvratlxn i 
SXtnwlttas ;u &tt‘<6«Ptn / uix Pi< Dialling afltrtinft* F * G 

M H fr y iurt. 


ft&nigtbcrg/ prbiucft tn Nm M DCXCIX. <yyt-34>c. 
3 n S£fca<l«¥?X»t 3 rk&in 4 Slot*/ SSWlWoNa* MiW 


Fig. 5: Johann Christof [Chris¬ 
toph] Wagenseil (1699), Beleh- 
rung derJudisch-Teutschen 
Red- und Schreib-Art, 
Konigsberg: Rhode, title page; 
© Bavarian State Library, 
Munich; http://www.mdz-nbn- 
resolving.de/urn/resolver. 
pl?urn=urn:nbn:de:bvb:12- 
bsbl0903876-8 
(last accessed 12/09/2017). 


In general, as was said before, actual editions of manuscript texs were rare during 
the Early Modern Period, i.e. if their Drucklegung (printing) is not taken into account. 


2 Sample editorial methods - 19 th to mid-20 th 
centuries 

In the following paragraphs, several historical methods will be presented. Until 
the second half of the 20 th century, no comprehensive study on the graphemics 
and phonemics of Old Yiddish existed. Thus, scholars of pre-modern Yiddish 
texts either took Middle High German as their point of reference or modern 
Yiddish - with varying results. In the following description I therefore refrain 
from pointing out the general shortcomings transcriptions consequently had (see 
also the discussion in 3), since this would not be helpful for the evaluation of 
historical editions in the context of their time. 22 


22 For an overview of relevant studies and as the most comprehensive research to this day, see 
Timm 1987, esp. 1-7. 
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2.1 Transcription as conformation to German orthography and 
Hebrew component kept in Hebrew letters: Max Griinbaum 
(1882) 

This is one of the oldest editorial formats of presenting Yiddish manuscripts, 
dating back to the Christian Hebraists - as do various basic forms of editing. 
After 1800, it was used extensively by bibliographers such as Moritz Steinschnei- 
der 23 , and one of the first to apply this method to editions of manuscripts was Max 
[Maier] Griinbaum in his Jiidischdeutsche Chrestomathie (1882). He can be consi¬ 
dered one of the first, if not the first, to engage with the editing of pre-modern 
Yiddish literature in its own right, as he himself expressly states: 

In neuerer Zeit sind in Deutschland mehrere Schriften erschienen, in welchen die Juden 
von der geschichtlichen [...] und diversen anderen Seiten betrachtet wurden. Darunter war 
denn auch die sprachliche Seite, das sogenannte Judendeutsch, das ebenfalls mit in den 
Kreis der Betrachtungen gezogen ward - allerdings aber in hochst oberflachlicher Weise. 
Schon deshalb diirfte eine etwas eingehendere Darlegung der jiidischdeutschen Sprache 
und Literatur nicht iiberfliissig erscheinen. M 

Recently, several publications appeared in Germany in which Jews were studied from the 
historical [...] and several other perspectives. Among those was also the linguistic side, the 
so-called Jews’ German, which was also taken into consideration - but in an extremely 
superficial manner. Hence, a somewhat more thorough presentation of the Jewish-German 
language and literature would not seem superfluous. 

Griinbaum belonged to a new generation of Jewish scholars educated at German¬ 
speaking universities 25 , who discovered the wealth and worth of pre-modern 
Yiddish literature. However, Griinbaum and many of his contemporaries con¬ 
sidered the latter significant only with regard to cultures that were considered 
‘superior’, which in general meant Hebrew and/or German. He deemed Old 
Yiddish literature to be ‘originell und doch kein Original’ [original but not an 
original] 26 and judged it to consist mainly of translations from Hebrew and 
foreign works. 


23 For Steinschneider’s works on Yiddish (including Yiddish manuscripts), see Matut 2012. 

24 Griinbaum 1882, vii. 

25 Griinbaum studied philology and philosophy at Giessen and Bonn universities, see Singer/ 
Dunbar 1906. 

26 Griinbaum 1882, vii. 
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290 Gebctbucber. 

tnsia, tttrnae, toswa-n, ire^Vi fur: 

End (Ende), mund, sund (Siinde), sturm, speis, lob, rer- 
gcbung, vleisch. Ebenso sind, wie ahnlich in den andern 
Btichern, obcrhalb dcs Wortes au, fur „Gott“, steta zwci 
Punkte; (das Wort gut ist durchaus cma geschricben). 

Die folgenden Stellen sind den Gebeten fur den Neu- 
jahrstag 1 * 3 entnommcn: 

So hebt aber dcr irn an.* 

(Vorbeter:) Got kunig oberster Got (tfw) er wont 
im hirael (Vnm)*, er ist stark im himcl, sterk seines ge- 
walt 4 sie wert derhecht (crhoht) — (Gemeinde:) Ewig un’ 
aumer er wert kunigen . 1 6 

Got kunig oberster er ist stark zu aufrichten die welt, 
er gebat gebot un' er bestetigt sie, er onplekt* sie die 
tifcn (Tiefen) — Ewig un’ aumer er wird kunigen. 

Got kunig oberster er redt mit gerechtigkeit, er kleidet 
an gerechtigkeit, un’ er vernimt geschrei der n^M] — Ewig 
u. s. w. 

Got kunig oberster er gedenkt mar der nisi ; 7 zu wir- 


1 Du fur die Festtagc bestimmte Gcbetbach beuct Mtcluor 

(mma), zuwcilen „Macb*or fur du ganzc Jahr“, du fur Ncajabra- 
uud Vcr*6bnung*tag wol «uch „Macb$or fur die furchtbareo Tago“ 
(trims n-'a'b 'a), welcbc Ictzterc Bcoenouog auch De Wttte (Bebr.* 
jud. Archaologie, § 216), eraabnt. Die BenenouDg Maduor Ut, wie 
Zudz (Die Rituv, S. 19) beraerkt, catlehut tod TTJTO, du den aatro- 
nomiseben Oder Jahrcscjkliu bezcichnet, wie much bci den Sjrern du 
Brevier etmmo genannt wird. 

3 D. h. Bier fangt wiedcr dcr Vorbeter an, im Gegentatse sum 
Vorbergebenden, das von der Gemeinde gesproeben wird. „Anbeben“ 
wird im Judisebdeutecben gewohnlicb atatt ,,*nf*ngeo u gebraocht. 

3 bn'T: kann aneb bimil gelcsen werden, wax der abd. Form 
entapricbe. 

* Im Mhd. kommt neben die aocb der Gcwalt vor (Wcigand a. r.). 

* Ewig und immer wird cr rcgicrcn; aumer fur „imn>er*‘, wie oben. 

6 Er maebt offenbar (ontplekt, wie oben), wu tief rerborgen ut. 

7 Verdienat der Patrarchen oder Viter. 


Fig. 6: Max [Maier] Grunbaum (1882), 
Judischdeutsche Chrestomathie: Zugleich 
ein Beitrag zur Kunde der hebraischen 
Literatur, Leipzig: Brockhaus, 290. © 
University Library, Frankfurt; http:// 
sammlungen.ub.uni-frankfurt.de/judaica/ 
search/quick?query=J%C3%BCdischd 
eutsche+Chrestomathie (last accessed 
12/09/2017). 


In this compilation, Grunbaum edited glosses (25ff. and 463ff.) as well as excerpts 
from the Rosh ha-Shana and Yom Kippur liturgy of the Mahzor Wilmersdorffer 
(14 th or 15 th c.) 27 (289ff.) (Fig. 6). He presented Latin-script versions of the Yiddish 
manuscripts that were in part very ambitious and aimed at being a careful ren¬ 
dering - all within the philological parameters of his time. He did refrain, for 
instance, from capitalizing substantives within sentences and left words in 
their transcribed form as close to the (perceived) original as possible, someti¬ 
mes adding the modern German form in brackets, e.g.: ‘tifen’ not Tiefen-, ‘kunig’ 
not Konig; ‘aumer’ not immer; ‘vernimt’ not vernimmt, etc. (p. 290). However, 
he did not refrain from Germanizing by adding h after t as was still standard in 
the German orthography of the time for words like ‘thun’ [to do] or ‘Thiir’ [door] 


27 Max Wilmersdorffer was a German-Jewish financier and numismatist. In 1888 he was knigh¬ 
ted and held the office of royal Saxonian consul general in Munich. Grunbaum, who also lived in 
Munich, dedicated his Chrestomathie to him, see Deutsch 1906. 
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etc.; adding lengthening h ; doubling consonants; writing umlauts; unifying the 
voiced and unvoiced s-sounds into one letter s, and unfortunately omitting entire 
words and prefixes, etc. 

As a general strategy, Griinbaum printed words from the Hebrew-Aramaic 
component of Yiddish in their original letters (with translation in brackets). This 
way, he avoided the question of how it might have been pronounced historically, 
established an artificial divide between the language components and further 
strengthened the argument of Western Yiddish being a ‘pure, historical’ form of 
German with a ‘Hebrew component’. This was, of course, entirely in keeping with 
the language ideologies of 19 lh -century German-speaking Jewry and the scho¬ 
lars of the Wissenschaft des Judentums. Those who studied or knew about the 
older Yiddish language and literature mourned the development it supposedly 
took after the 16 th century. Until then, so the opinio communis, it was still ‘pure 
German’. 28 Although Griinbaum noticed the ‘eigtenthiimliche Orthographie’ 
[peculiar orthography], 29 he considered the non-Hebrew and non-Romance com¬ 
ponent simply to be ‘alterthiimliche deutsche Worter’ [archaic German words] 30 
thus failing to appreciate the progression of Early Yiddish with a unique vocabu¬ 
lary, grammar etc. and the importance of graphemics and phonemics to prove 
this point. 31 


2.2 Transcription as conformation to German orthography and 
transcribed Hebrew component - Felix Rosenberg (1888) 

Among non-Jewish scholars, those researching Old and Middle High German lite¬ 
rature in particular took an interest in Early Yiddish, as for instance Prof. Theodor 
Zarncke (1825-1892), who taught a seminar at Leipzig University entitled ‘Deut¬ 
sche Literaturgeschichte bis zum Zeitalter der Reformation’ [History of German 
Literature up to the Reformation] during the summer semester in 1884. In the 
course of this seminar, he expressly stressed the ‘Wichtigkeit des Jiid.-deut. in 
sprachgeschichtlicher, kultur- und literaturhistorischer Hinsicht’ [The impor¬ 
tance of Jewish-German with regard to the history of language, culture and 
literature]. 32 He thus encouraged one of his Jewish students by the name of Felix 


28 Matut 2012, 391ff.; see also Friedlander 1788; Zunz 1832, 452-453, 458 and 466-468. 

29 Griinbaum 1882,14. 

30 Griinbaum 1882, 25. 

31 See Timm 1987. 

32 Rosenberg 1888a, 233. 
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Rosenberg to begin a dissertation whose aim was the edition of songs and plays 
contained in a Yiddish manuscript from the early 17 th century (Figs 7a and b). 33 
Rosenberg, however, was not interested in studying and editing the manuscript 
texts in their own right. His ultima ratio was to prove their value for German 
culture, especially as a ‘secondary source’ for German folksongs. 34 

His dissertation appeared in print as a university thesis and shortly after¬ 
wards in Ludwig Geiger’s Zeitschrift filr die Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland. 35 
Consequently, he titled his dissertation Uber eine Sammlung deutscher Volks- 
und Gesellschaftslieder in hebraischen Lettern [On a collection of German folk¬ 
songs and Gesellschaftslieder in Hebrew letters], thus negating all the genuinely 
Yiddish songs, plays, riddles, etc. the manuscript contains. Rosenberg’s edition 
was prone to all the aesthetics and moral predispositions of his time, which led to 
the exclusion of many verses and entire songs. 36 

He explained his editorial principles, including the following statement: 

Fiirach, is, anander, arain habe ich in den deutschen Liedern auch, ist, einander, herein etc. 
gesetzt, weil ich meine, daK man iiberall da, wo nachweislich eine deutsche Vorlage einfach 
in hebraische Lettern iibertragen ist, nur den litterarhistorischen Gewinn ins Auge zu fassen 
habe und berechtigt sei, die wenigen Spuren des jiid.-deut. Dialelcts zu beseitigen. 37 

Instead of ach, is, anander, arain, I used auch, ist, einander, herein, etc. for the German 
songs, because I think that wherever a German Vorlage was verifiably simply transferred 
into Hebrew letters, only the literary historical benefit has to be considered and justifies 
elimination of the few traces of the Jewish-German dialect. 

Rosenberg chose to present his text in Latin script only, which also included the 
Hebrew component. 

Rosenberg’s work was widely noted and generally acknowledged. However, 
in 1892 a very thorough review appeared with a critical appraisal that is meticu¬ 
lously accurate and still, in many respects, a valid analysis: 

Von einer weitverbreiteten litteratur geben die beiden vorliegenden hefte willkommene 
kunde; sie bereichern unsere kenntnis und beweisen, wie sehr jene aufzeichnungen des 
jiidisch-deutschen dialects in hebraischen lettern die beachtung aller germanisten verdie- 


33 Rosenberg 1888b, 233; for an edition of all the texts and a commentary on the manuscript as 
well as a critical appraisal of Rosenberg’s work, see Matut 2011. Rosenberg was supported in his 
endeavours by Moritz Steinschneider and Adolf Neubauer. 

34 Rosenberg 1888b, 239. 

35 Rosenberg 1888a, 1888b and 1889. 

36 Rosenberg 1888b, 258. 

37 Rosenberg 1888b, 239. 
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Fig. 7a: Ms. opp. add. 4° 136, Bodleian Library, Oxford, p. 16-17. © Bodleian Libraries. 


256 Briij tteftabofr Ueber cine e-iwmlnng 

fludj Sir. 2 mnr mil anterm S$tn$ Birb nod) ^efungto. Tie 3le 
StT- ift terterbl; ter ©ammler Belli* fir, Bit t* ic^etnl, asf4ngli<& gar, 
Beglajftn; bam tr fralte fdjen tie aflat 7 -©cite Nr Sit. 4 gefaritbrn 
unt ftridb fit bann. SJber ju ben Sit. 1. 4 anb 5 finb mhr nid?t analegt 
Mount. 

25. ©inigt fitter, in btcen ptrfiMkbt ©alnt ronrdtrt, nnb bie 

3?erfaffrr fcaben, benibre td? bier nur fur$, Btil fie befier i® ^afcnraam* 
bund mil reTBanbtrn (h-fibeinungen bebuntell Better. Suf ©. 17—22 
ifi tin Vieb in 31 8jeil. Sir. aufgt.jficbnft, bo* jn (frnjtdung frib^lk^er 
Vaunt am ^mtmftfte (Cftber IX, 19) bitnen fctUe. JlDrb, ba* ju bitfnn 
3®«f am 14. Tagt be* SJJenai* JlbaT ') betlrogoi fctmle, f (feint erUubl 
geBtftu *,u fern, fefMl bit ©erHnbung bt* £riliflften mil bem ©emtinen, 
^orobien tnifttr ©ufcgtbrtt u. bgl.*) Tttftr ©athnig gt^irt cuc$ but 
rcilirgrnbe Vitb an. Tie Utfcerftbriil teffetten Kin hupseben ch&tonu 
(bit feiben gtfllnbigl) gw wol gcdiehl Ufct rtma* anbtrt trrcutlfn, a(« 
bit ©tfcfedrtr rcn laub Oefltin: Bit biefcr ncu einem ®aurtn tine Rub 
Tauft, ben ftir.tr 3 t<ui Haitian au^tiflfeiltn tcirb, Beil a fid) Ijofe ft' 
migtn laffen: Bit er bonn, at# He Jlub tin ffaft Bsrft, unb tT bnn 
CrYfruferr na<$ bem ©ebrau($ He HalWumgt geben unifi, bieft ganj fur§ 
unb biinn abfcbneibet; unb trie ter Crttridsler ba* berarrfl unt jnr thraff 
frau Resbtrin bie CMti^t auf btm SDiartt bin- unb berfradra last- Hucb 
bei anbern ©tltgenfeiien girt! Oeflein Jlulaj jum Sfctt: Rrnblrin er< 
fifeint immer ale Xantippt, unb Oetftnn al* ein fUjigrr SWtnfd), ter jere 
ouj anbrtT fiefirn ifct unb rrinfl, ber aber bann gun iBtjabltn genttigt 
unb bafcei ufcfTtertnU Bhb. — 34 fibre bie ttfltti btiten Sir of ber an, 
Btil fit tine JlnfcbaHund ben btr frrnt te« ©aagai (Rtlttruttmt) grteu; 
befcnbtT* aber, Beil Six. 1 einen Jlnbaliepunfi fur bit ©efiimmur.g btr 
3ttl, in bie Bir birt Vb. ftttn fftinai, grmafrrL 
1 . CSfcaionu: atabreb waimiadl *), 

id) iriU tuifc fagcn, tra* ca it gef$ffen bffdjna**) 
i<bn«4 
in ber febiCcb ftoet'dx *) 
ftagt nil* unb lat eud) ntf# fttn lefdw.*) 
fei'dK let rud) nil* fnn, btn r* ift rittl •Cuiim gtmrin, 
ba« man mad)t ctn »>il run laub Jfflnn 
unb nut frintm iretb Reatlnn 
unb ait fnnni jiret furUi4b T ) fti*. 


l ) be* lag be* f orimfcgt*. 

*) »*L ba *ni?«l einniintibet'* „$aT»m mb farebit" ia 3*iatfitii4( 
Mlnbete cA W VD. 1—13, IX, *5—49. 

•) ub tretbe lagcn »nb tKrtflnbea. 

«) tm 3«b« n • 55fi 43ablcsaext bet CodflabniX 5368 ca* IJB. 3«it* 
tt4sitnd tatfembt bem 3«bt 1^98- 
*) ia Ca b«L ©rtnnabe. 

•) tafkt cb 4 aiftl* betbrnmern. 

0 e*f«. t\. tietli4 *i 20, 2, 4; Icartkb 39, 2, 2. 


Fig. 7b: Felix Rosenberg (1888a), Ober 
eine Sammlung deutscher Volks- und 
Gesellschaftslieder in hebraischen 
Lettern, Braunschweig: Appelhans, 

29 [edition of Ms. Opp. Add. 4° 136, 
Bodleian Library Oxford]. © Goethe 
University Frankfurt, Compact Memory, 
University Library; http://sammlungen. 
ub.uni-frankfurt.de/cm/periodical/ 
titleinfo/2259275 (last accessed 
12/09/2017). 
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nen [...]. wiederholt bezeichnet R. lesarten seiner hs. als wertlos. [...] ist dies die einzige 
betrachtungsweise? hat fur uns nicht ebenso hohen wert die beobachtung, wie sich im 
laufe der zeit gerade dadurch die vollcslieder umgestalten, dass sie nicht von hs. zu hs. 
sondern von mund zu mund wandern? [...] es hatte sich auch empfohlen, die texte voll- 
standig abdrucken zu lassen; [...] freilich hatte dabei ein genaueres eingehn auf die sprach- 
lichen eigentiimlichkeiten des jiidisch-deutschen platz greifen miissen [...] da die hs. die 
vocale nicht bezeichnet [...] fehlt jenes mittel [...] um mit grosser sorgfalt die dialectischen 
laute festzuhalten. 38 

The two booklets at hand give welcome information; they enrich our knowledge and prove 
just how much those notations of the Jewish-German dialect in Hebrew letters deserve the 
consideration of all Germanists. [...] Repeatedly, R. calls the variants of his ms. worthless. 
[...] Is this the only approach? Is not the observation of equally high worth how folk songs 
change over the course of time precisely by not moving from ms. to ms, but from mouth 
to mouth? [...] It would have been advisable to publish the texts in their entirety; [...] but 
then, of course, to deal more precisely with the linguistic peculiarities of the Jewish-German 
would have required more space [...] Since the ms. does not denote vowels [...] the means is 
lacking [...] by which the dialectical sounds can be represented with great accuracy. 

The case of Rosenberg’s partial and fragmented edition is to that extent unfor¬ 
tunate since it had a tremendous impact on song research and literary studies 
for decades, if not centuries. Maks Erik used, among many other manuscripts, 
this song collection to prove his theory about the spreading of a Yiddish poetic 
repertoire by the Jewish shpilman and other wandering people. 39 Since he himself 
was writing in Yiddish and had no access to the manuscript, he needed to use 
Rosenberg’s Latin-script version and re-transliterated the verses into Hebrew 
letters - with according results. 40 Other scholars like Bassin, Shipper and Tsin- 
berg were forced to do the same - likewise lacking access to the original. 41 
Rosenberg’s edition was used as late as 2001 for an extensive monographic study 
on German songbooks. 42 


38 Werner 1892. 

39 See Zehavit Stern’s forthcoming article (2017), ‘The Shpilman Theory and the Invention of 
the Jewish Bard’. 

40 Erik 1928,140-170. 

41 Basin 1917; Shipper 1923, esp. 72-79 and Tsinberg 1935, esp. 103-110. 

42 Classen 2001, 195-212. 
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2.3 Yiddish and transcription with a translated Hebrew 

component - Alfred Landau and Bernhard Wachstein (1911) 

Landau and Wachstein’s methods truly brought Old Yiddish editorial practice 
into the 20 th century. The Austrian Biographical Lexicon praised Landau’s achie¬ 
vements: 

Als sein Lebenswerk sah er seine Forschungen zur hist. Grammatik und seine Arbeit am 
Worterbuch der jidd. Sprache mit Beriicksichtigung der Etymol., Phraseol., Semantik und 
Dialekte an. Seine Forschungen bilden durch ihre Akribie und vorziigliche Methodol. die 
Grundlage der modernen jidd. Philold 3 

He regarded his research on historical grammar and his work on the dictionary of the 
Yiddish language including etymology, phraseology, semantics and dialects as his life’s 
work. His research forms the basis of modern Yiddish philology through its meticulousness 
and excellent methodology. 

Bernhard Wachstein’s biography was very similar to Landau’s. He too was born 
in Galicia and lived in Vienna, where he worked as a librarian of the Israelitische 
Kultusgemeinde. 

Landau and Wachstein presented their manuscripts (private letters) in 
Yiddish, adding a selection of photographic images and a Latin-script transcrip¬ 
tion with the Hebrew component in translation (set in italics). Their introduction, 
an extensive critical apparatus in footnotes as well as glossaries in transcription 
complete the edition. The Yiddish text was printed from the back of the book and 
the page count started there again, while the glossaries were inserted between 
the transcription and original-script section (Figs 8a and 8b). 

Landau and Wachstein described their editorial principles, proving a very 
acute awareness of its possibilities and limitations and even addressing issues 
that are still (or once again) under debate, e.g. transferring the cursive script into 
a typeface, 44 adding a transcription in Latin letters, 45 etc. 

Der mit hebraischen Lettern gedruckte Text gibt das Original buchstabengetreu mit alien 
Fehlern und Fliichtigkeiten der Schreiber wieder, um dem Leser die Originale zu ersetzen, 
soweit dies der Typendruck gestattet. [...] 

Die Transkription mit lateinischen Lettern soli Lesern, denen die hebraische Schrift nicht 
gelaufig ist, einen leicht lesbaren und verstandlichen Text bieten, sie entfernt sich daher 
von den Originalen nur so weit als es dieser Zweck erfordert. [...] 


43 Wein 1969. 

44 See Plachta 2006, 21. 

45 See Frakes 1986 and 1989. 
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Die in der jiidischdeutschen Schreibung nicht ausgedriickten Vokale wurden erganzt, 
wobei es, wie im sprachlichen Teile der Einleitung begriindet wurde, in vielen Fallen zwei- 
felhaft bleiben muK, ob auch wirklich die dem Schreiber vorschwebenden Laute eingesetzt 
worden sind. 46 

The text printed in Hebrew letters renders the original faithful to the letter, with all errors 
and slips of the pen by the scribe, to substitute the original for the sake of the reader, insofar 
as the letterpress allows. [...] 

The transcription with Latin letters shall offer readers who are not familiar with the 
Hebrew script an easy-to-read and comprehensible text, and diverges from the original only 
in so far as this aim requires. [...] 

Those vowels which are not given in the Jewish-German spelling have been added, al¬ 
though, as was explained in the linguistic section of the introduction, it must remain doubt¬ 
ful in many cases if exactly those sounds have been added which the scribe had in mind. 

The editors decided on very progressive standards for their transcription. To a 
greater degree than other contemporary scholars, they avoided the otherwise 
typical ‘Germanization’ of Yiddish texts in the form of capitalizing substantives 
(except for proper names and the word ‘Got’), refrained from doubling conso¬ 
nants, distinguishing between voiced and unvoiced s-sounds, sade and shin, and 
did not add lengthening ‘h’, etc. They did, however, add vowels, diphthongs, etc. 
without indicating they were additions, in keeping with what they considered 
the production of a comprehensible text. The analysis of transcription standards 
could be continued at this point. However, the examples given above may suffice 
to demonstrate the progress Landau’s and Wachstein’s edition constituted in 
light of their scholarly predecessors. 

Furthermore, they aimed at presenting the Yiddish text as faithfully as pos¬ 
sible by refraining from adding any punctuation, changing orthography, and the 
like. This is not yet a modern edition, but, in the context of its time, it remains a 
highly sophisticated one. 


2.4 Yiddish only (with glossaries and introduction) - Moritz 
Stern (1922) 

Moritz Stern studied in Berlin and wrote a dissertation in Semitic Studies. He also 
pursued a rabbinic career and was ordained in 1890, after which he served for 


46 Landau/Wachstein 1911, XLVII. 
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10 

[Seite 2.] 
pi ppb 

mia p’S pa mn is 
ai*?p irn aw one iin 
jinx Tina ipm 
rs* 

m uto Vm 
asie p"pa 

6 A. 

an?a*3 pai? Vi its :iaia© aw a**s i^s is :inr*a aw i^>© ye 
ronasn ibdi?ii© j3*^> jsn?n n**a is nna Dipai? a*a jti aa*p aw 
aa'n is aw m© min ma '*i3in na’ae p>a na miaa ^>a ni’anm 
jnpai? is aw is< epxn Tina x“*x (?*3©am ip'n rsa ja*^ jasixn 
p*^a n nair*a j’*a j©*n a**r ti ib© 3 inxi ins Va p^ni’p p't> 
aw ibdi?ii© na*(? nsiim naia© i*t*x is pas ps pun is px bv 
pa axn px rx j©*n a”? nna in*^ j**a m i*axn© la*^* iasn?n 
aw a©*a naira *w^> xn n an?n*a asn px w j'rini’i na©a n?r 
ysa i'i aw nnon aw nipis ipn? |©*a»a j©^> par am *ia© '*wn 
j'^s pal? yir las? '"t£?n am ax©*i a©*a Vn in rx jDVin*i aw jrmvi 
ia asn •ps n**n *©na p»^>n n**x j©i^> aw i*6 isi jama ia**n 
is* ejiPxn iax§ ja’^ ipai? px 'iw r*x jaip yaa t'a a©*n*a a©*a 
na©a axn i*a px x*n j**r a*©a pai? aa'p sir asn ax**ya ana j**r 
ysa ia**n *”a aw pai? y» n?i ia® *-©n is a'a j**a aw *w(? jrini'a 
aisr ipai? i'B n j”? ii? j**a (?ir ia© **©n jr*a d'^x aw dih pe j**r 
j*’t a*©a aa'p pat? aw asn ps xn jansr *©iu *a"a “as rs ns n?a 
jms ;**r Data's yr iaai?at>x nn *asa asn aisr yi vvb ps n 
is pai? ©n js»^> a^ir pai? rs jasn a*a yn jaia is ;iai?n (ja)*i? 
jia*a D*aa *ayir si* am ia© *”©n raw *7**11 jas^p a©*a aw r*s i*m 
j**i ais sn s*n aasr jail’s b p n “awn s*n je^ma pis *a"n 1*1 aw 
'*aia a*©i?ai npis a*a jia*a ©aia *a*i irs jasn ja ia*^> ia*sisn 
a*a aw ja’^a'a n s**a ii?n jsa ia*^> j**i s»n aasr*a i*a jaam ps 
a©air ibss j**s s*n nair jsa j**s s*n |ia*a a*a am jaip in jie 

1 Das Wort 10® ist in diesem Briefe immer mit zwei schrag liber- 
einander stehenden Punkten versehen, dio sonst hier als Abkurzungszeichen 
gebrauoht werden. 2 Das Wort dsj ist hier immer mit dem in diesem 
Briefe sonst als Aspirierungszeichen bei 2 und q sowie als Abkiirzungs- 
zeicheu gebrauchten Zirkumflex versehen, in anderen Briefen mit den dort 
ublichen Abk&rzungszeichen. 


Fig. 8a: Alfred Landau / Bernhard Wachstein ( 191i),Judische Privatbriefe aus dem Jahr 
1619, Vienna and Leipzig: Wilhelm Braumuller, 10. © Goethe University Frankfurt, Freimann 
Sammlung, University Library; http://sammlungen.ub.uni-frankfurt.de/freimann/content/tit- 
leinfo/663907 (last accessed 12/09/2017). 
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6 A. 

Henele, Tochter des Abraham ha-Levi Haler, an ihre Schwester 
Bona und deren Mann Simon Wolf Auerbach 1 . 

Vil Frieden un’ getund: zu filer Zeit un’ stund: ato til etz 
begert un’ kent reden mit enkerm .mund: zu meiner herzen 
liben schwester der ziichtigen und frommen, in Hirer Herrlichkeit 
die KSnigstochter in ihrem Gemache 2 , der Babbinerin Frau Bona 
s. I. 3 , un’ zu deinem harzigen liben man, dan teuren und ver- 
standigen goltesfurchtigen Manne Khrr Wolf b. F. E. un’ zu 
enkren 4 liben kinderllch, jedem einzelnen mit Namen. Vor allem 
feit wisen mein gelund, det gleichen tol ieh aeb heren von enk 
zu aler stund. herze libe schwester un’ herziger liber schwager 
at £■ mein liber bruder, teit wisen at 0 ioh hab mich ter gefreut, 
af 1 ich hab gehert, dal du z. 1. J. getund bist un’ G. g. s. Name 
hot enk losen genisen enker Gerechtigkdt und FrSmmigkeit un’ 
dich errettet un’ geholfen, as dir G. b. nischt geschat hat, G. g. 
8. Name tol enk alen weiter behiten vor leid, un’ losen s. G. w. 
derleben grose vreid: ich hab gar nischt gewist, bit Matel ku- 
men it un’ ich enker liben vater, dem Vornehmen b. F. E., 
tein Brief geleiet 8 hab. to kent etz begreifen, wie ioh mich hab 
gefreut z. 1. J. un’ mein bit zu G. g. *. Name, der tol enk un’ 
g. I. weiter erretten von dem un’ alem befen. G. g. s. Name tol 
mein Zeuge tein, dat mir enker torg mer it, at al meine grose 
torgen, die ich hab, un’ etz kent begreifen, dat ich jetzt vil torg 
hab. got der almechtig tol itliehem tein auten legen 9 wenden zu 

. l Die Familie Auerbach (in Dokumenten meist ..Wolf'"} ist bine der 
angeaebenaten im damaligen Wien. Wolf A. und seinem Vater.Israel warden 
wir in diesen Briefen noch oft begegnen. Israel Auerbach = Israel Wolff bei 
Schwarz S. 203. Sein Siegel mit einem Wolf im Schilde abgebildet im Monats- 
blatt der heraldisclien Gesellschaft „Adler", Wien 1890, Nr. 58, S. 287. 
4 Ps. 45, 14. 3 Bona s. Wachatein Nr. 376. Darf man aus dem Titel nuaw, 

den Bona fuhrt, sohlieBen, daB Wolf nicht ihr erster Mann und sie vorher 
mit einem Kabbiner oder Morenu verheiratet war? nuai scheint nicht immer 
nur die Frau eines tatigcn Mitgliedea des Rabbinate bezeichnet zu haben, 
auch die Frau eines Morenu dfirfte Rabbinerin betitelt worden sein. Ein 
sicherer Beweis dieser Annahme wfirde vide Sehwierigkeiten bei der Fest- 
stellung historisoher und genealogiseher Tatsachen aus dem Wege sohaffen. 
Vgl. z. B. Reifmann in Grabers Magazin I, 5, Nr. 5, 7 3 BSP' Zhh und Wetstein 
Ha-Eschkol VI, 233. 4 euren. 3 wie. 8 da8. 7 als. 8 gelesen. 

6 eohlimme Lags? 


Fig. 8b: Alfred Landau / Bernhard Wachstein ( 19U),Jijdische Privatbriefe aus dem Jahrl619, 
Vienna and Leipzig: Wilhelm Braumiiller, 18. © Goethe University Frankfurt, Freimann Sammlung, 
University Library; http://sammlungen.ub.uni-frankfurt.de/freimann/content/titleinfo/663907 
(last accessed 12/09/2017). 
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several years as a rabbi in Kiel (northern Germany) and became head librarian of 
the Jewish Community in Berlin in 1905. 47 

He chose ‘original only’ as an editorial practice for the text of an entire 
manuscript - albeit involuntarily, as he himself stated in the introduction: 

Fur die vorliegende Veroffentlichung im Rahmen der deutschen Sprachdenkmaler ware es 
empfehlenswert gewesen, dem Text in hebraischen Buchstaben einen solchen in deutscher 
Umschrift folgen zu lassen. Doch war dies aus pekuniaren Griinden nicht moglich. Bei der 
Wahl zwischen dem einen und dem anderen entschied ich mich fur die Wiedergabe des 
Originals. Ich konnte mich nicht entschlieKen, nur den transkribierten Text vorzulegen, da 
dieses Surrogat bei den sogenannten jiidisch-deutschen Texten keinen zuverlassigen Ersatz 
fur die Vorlage in hebraischen Schriftcharakteren bietet. 48 

For the publication at hand, in the series German Language Monuments, it would have been 
advisable to let a German transcription follow the text in Hebrew letters. This was, however, 
for financial reasons not possible. Having to choose between one and the other, I opted for 
the rendition of the original. I decided not to present only the transcribed text, since this 
surrogate offers no reliable substitute in the case of the so-called Jewish-German texts for 
the Vorlage in Hebrew characters. 


His edition was printed in typeface, while the introduction as well as glossa¬ 
ries where a facsimile of his handwritten version (Figs 9a and 9b). Stern’s work 
marked yet another step in the evolution of Yiddish editions: 1) his critical appa¬ 
ratus offers various annotations as to form, colour, and size, etc. of the script 
in the manuscript, 2) he indicates any corrections he made, 3) as well as later 
additions, 4) changes and corrections within the manuscript and 5) added num¬ 
bering for the verses. From a methodological point of view. Stern’s edition was 
already very modern, were it not for the following aspects: 1) he added full stops 
where the manuscript presented two dots - but did so inconsistently, 2) he added 
a line count which does not follow the actual lines within the manuscript, but the 
lines of the edition itself which are organized according to the rhyming patterns, 
3) as it is, the text is not always a faithful rendering of the manuscript. Promi¬ 
nent examples are i in the manuscript, which often becomes 3 in the edition; r 
becoming i etc. Although Stern placed his edition programmatically within the 
new series German Language Monuments in Hebrew Letters (of which this was 
the first and only volume), my suggestion would be that Early Yiddish was not 
merely a German derivate for him. He considered transcriptions to be ‘unreliable’ 


47 For more information, see Metzler 2012, 57-58. 

48 Stern 1922, XIII-XIV. Manuscript: Library of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences; David Kauf- 
mann Collection, Ms. Kaufmann A 397. 
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Fig. 9a: Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Ms. Kaufmann A 397, fol. lr. © Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, Budapest. 

and ‘surrogate’ - a notion that was not new in the context of 19 th and 20 fll -century 
Yiddish editorial practice, but still rare. 

One of (if not) the first to express this clearly was David Kaufmann in his 
edition of Glikl of Hameln’s memoirs (1896): 

Is justification necessary for the fact that I do not present this publication in German 
transcription, but think it necessary to leave it in the same form in which it left its author’s 
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Fig. 9b: Moritz Stern (ed.) (1922), 
Lieder des venezianischen 
Lehrers Gumprecht von Szczeb- 
rszyn (um 1555), Berlin: Veriag 
Hausfreund, 1; https://archive. 
org/details/liederdesvene- 
ziaOOgumpuoft (last accessed 
12/09/2017) [edition of Hunga¬ 
rian Academy of Sciences, Ms. 
Kaufmann A 397]. 


hand? Inasmuch as I would have wished for its German translation for the sake of general 
scientific use [...], it seemed to me that exactly this law of strict scientificity prohibited such 
an endeavour as long as the original had not been provided. A mere transcription that, 
moreover, takes away the ripeness from the fruits and the colour from the wings of the 
butterfly, would not suffice. The language seems so interwoven with words and phrases, 
borrowings and allusions from Hebrew and Rabbinical writings, [it] shifts so suddenly 
and unsought from German speech into the idiom of the Bible that a translation would be 
necessary.' 19 

When it came to Early Yiddish, Kaufmann clearly favoured the presentation of the 
original and, as a second step, a translation, over the highly Germanized tran¬ 
scriptions of his day. 


49 Kaufmann 1896, IX-X. 
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Fig. 10a: Lajb Fuks (1957), The Oldest Known Literary Documents ofYiddish Literature (c.1382), vol. 
1: Introduction, Facsimiles and Transcriptions, Leiden: Brill, 40-41. © Brill Academic Publishers. 
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Fig. 10b: Lajb Fuks (1957), The Oldest Known Literary Documents ofYiddish Literature (c. 1382), vol. 
2: Transliteration, Modern German Version, Notes and Bibliography, Leiden: Brill, 40-41. © Brill 
Academic Publishers (edition of Genizah fragment Cambridge University Library TS 10.K.22). 
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2.5 Facsimile, transcription, transliteration and translation - 
Lajb Fuks (1957) 


Lajb Fuks, for many decades librarian at the Rosenthaliana and lecturer at the 
University of Amsterdam, was neither the first nor the last to edit the Yiddish 
texts of the Cairo Geniza (Cambridge University Library TS 10.K.22; Figs 10a and 
10b). 50 Until the discovery of the inscribed pieces of slate in Cologne, they were 
the oldest known Yiddish literary documents. 51 Their importance for the history 
of Yiddish literature cannot be emphasized enough, and their re-discovery also 
ignited a renewed interest in pre-modern Yiddish texts in general. 

Fuks changed the hitherto common editorial practices by offering the texts 
in four different forms and formats: as facsimile together with his Hebrew-script 
transcription 52 plus, in a second volume, a complex transliteration as well as 
translation. 

It was a novelty to offer an entire Yiddish manuscript in reproduction plus 
this abundant variety of other formats. 53 However justifiably Fuks was criticized 
by his contemporaries and colleagues in years to come for his reading - his efforts 
to present the text in all these varied forms and the novelties introduced are worth 
being noted as significant in the history of editions. 


50 For a discussion of the various editions, see Frakes 1989,120-164. 

51 See Timm 2013; see also Archaologische Zone/Jiidisches Museum in Cologne: Finds of the 
Month https://www.museenkoeln.de/archaeologische-zone/default.asp?s=4382. 

52 ‘Transcription’ here means ‘the effort to report - insofar as typography allows - precisely 
what the textual inscription of a manuscript consists of’ (Vander Meulen/Tanselle 1999, 201). 

53 Fuks was not the first to present the manuscript in photographic reproduction. Others, such 
as Landau/Wachstein 1911 or Felix Falk, had done the same, but only with parts of manuscripts, 
never the entire work, see Falk 1940. Furthermore, Falk did not offer his own translation, but 
used a German version for comparison and noted that he had rendered the originally cursive- 
script text in square letters and with improvements that he did not further specify (Falk 1940,82). 
Felix Falk, who perished in the Holocaust, had also prepared another edition (of a print) which 
was reworked and published by Lajb Fuks in 1961, Das Schemuelbuch des Mosche Esrim Wearba: 
Ein biblisches Epos aus dem 15. Jahrhundert. 
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3 Germanistn, Yiddishistn and the others - 
Editing pre-modern Yiddish manuscript texts 
after 1800 

3.1 The 19 th century 

The study of pre-modern Yiddish literature flourished especially among Jewish 
scholars from the middle of the 19 th century onwards. By then, of course. Western 
Yiddish was no longer spoken, but its Eastern variant was about to enter into 
an era of unprecedented variety in cultural expression, gaining social and politi¬ 
cal momentum. Many of those Jewish researchers from the East to the West had, 
to a significant degree, been educated in German-speaking academic settings. 54 
Thus, the better part of pre-modern Yiddish manuscript edition was, during the 
19 th and early 20 th century, aimed at a German-reading audience. The intended 
readership, however, did not encompass only the German-speaking countries. By 
then, German was still considered one of the most important languages of science 
and the academic world. 

Fuelled by the new self-conceptualization of research promoted by the Ms- 
senschaft des Judentums, inspired by contemporary positivistic and folkloristic 
work and by a new academic recognition of (comparative) linguistics and lite¬ 
rature unrelated to the classics, they engaged with the older variants of Yiddish. 
This, but also the fact that Old Yiddish was at best considered a German-Jewish 
dialect or at worst a ‘corrupted’ form of Middle High German, created the frame 
for editions. Chone Shmeruk justifiably argued that 

[Sjcholars who had inherited the mantle of the German Wissenschaft des Judentums tended 
to overemphasize the relationship between German and Yiddish literature in order to 
provide evidence of Jewish participation in German culture, or even of a German-Jewish 
symbiosis. 55 


54 Thus, the Yiddish tongue coined them the Germanistn, which in this case meant ‘scholars of 
German who have an interest in Yiddish’, see Katz 1986, 31-32. 

55 Schmeruk/Prager 2006, 367. 
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During the 19 th century, Max Griinbaum, 56 Gustav Karpeles, 57 Alfred Landau, 58 
Felix Rosenberg, 59 Abraham Tendlau 60 and Adolf Briill 61 were among them as 
were the bibliographers Julius Fiirst 62 and Moritz Steinschneider. 63 The latter was 
heavily criticized by contemporary colleagues for the way in which he concep¬ 
tualized Yiddish, 64 but despite his ambiguous attitude towards ‘Jewish-German’ 
(as was the scholarly term for Yiddish at the time), Steinschneider nevertheless 
did it a tremendous service through his bibliographical work. He also introduced 
the material in various articles and engaged in an intensive, sometimes heated 
debate about the language and its literature. 65 He himself sharply criticized the 
small booklet by Friedrich Heinrich von der Hagen which had appeared almost a 
decade before, entitled Die romantische und Volks-Litteratur der Juden in Jildisch- 
Deutscher Sprache, remarking that ‘one might have expected a fairer recognition 
of the Jewish-German literature from a well-known Germanist’. 66 


3.2 The early 20 th Century 

The generation of 19 ,h -century Yiddish scholars left an impressive legacy. 67 But 
while many of them still had a complex, in parts even apologetic attitude with 
regard to their subject, the Yiddishist movements - an array of responses to social 
and linguistic circumstances in Eastern Europe - arose at the beginning of the 
20 th century and brought a very new approach in their wake. The various political, 
social and cultural expressions served, even if at times involuntarily or unkno- 


56 Griinbaum 1882. 

57 Karpeles 1886 (2nd edn 1909; 3rd edn 1920), see especially the chapter ‘Die jiidischdeutsche 
Literatur’, vol. 2,1000-1029; Karpeles 1895. 

58 Landau 1897,126-132 and Landau 1911. 

59 Rosenberg 1888. 

60 Tendlau 1860. 

61 Briill 1877. 

62 Fiirst 1849. 

63 On Steinschneider, see Matut 2012. 

64 See Wiener 1899,13. 

65 See his (1864), ‘Jiidische Litteratur und Jiidisch-Deutsch. Mit besonderer Riiclcsicht auf Ave- 
Lallemant’, esp. 33-39. 

66 ‘[...] von welchem man als bekanntem Germanisten eine gerechtere Wiirdigung der j.-d. Lit¬ 
teratur hatte erwarten diirfen’ (Steinschneider 1864, 35), see Hagen 1855, 35-36, as well as Matut 
2012, 389. 

67 Katz 1986, 31. 
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wingly, to build and define the ‘Yiddish nation’. 68 As with every nation-building- 
process, language, literature and folklore are at the core of the endeavour. The 
service other researchers had rendered their respective (nation-state) languages 
and literatures, mainly in the course of the 19 th century, 69 was now taken up by 
Yiddish-speaking scholars like Shmuel Niger, 70 Max Erik, 71 Bernard D. Weinryb, 72 
Yisroel Tsinberg 73 or a young Russian Jew by the name of Max Weinreich, who in 
1923 wrote a dissertation in German Studies at Marburg University. 74 Two years 
later, in August 1925, he took part in a meeting in Berlin with a very important 
outcome - the decision to pursue the idea of a Yiddish scientific institute. As 
part of the future program, key tasks were defined and among them ‘Geschrie- 
bene und gesprochene Schriftsprache in vergangenen Jahrhunderten’ [Written 
and spoken literary language of past centuries]. 75 However, in the years to come 
not only older variants of the language, but also its literature took centre stage in 
Yiddish research. 

The rise of Yiddishism and the academic professional advancement of 
Yiddish-speaking researchers furthered the growth of Yiddish secondary litera¬ 
ture, especially in the early 20 th century. Thus, editions of texts from pre-modern 
manuscript were published that only presented the original texts and had a criti¬ 
cal apparatus as well as commentaries, etc. in modern Yiddish. 76 These editions, 
however, were not a priori more reliable since they too were prone to ‘silent correc¬ 
tions’ and changes. Lack of access to relevant sources in some cases led to bizarre 
re-transcriptions into Hebrew letters from Latin-script versions of manuscripts 
(see discussion under 2.2). This happened for some, but not all manuscript texts 
in publications such as Basin’s Antologye (1917) and early-20 th -century Yiddish 
literary histories, such as those of Ignacy Shipper (1923), Maks Erik (1928) and 
Yisroel Tsinberg (1935). When Max Weinreich wrote his Bilderfun der yidisher lite- 


68 See Gottesman 2003 (with extensive bibliography); Weisler 2011 or Bar-Itzhak 2010. 

69 As for instance Karl Lachmann, Georg Friedrich Benecke, Heinrich von der Hagen or Jacob 
and Wilhelm Grimm did for German. 

70 In particular, in (1913), Der pinkes: Yorbukh far der geshikhte fun der yidisher literatur un sh- 
prakh, far folklore, kritik un bibliografye 1 [The Record Book: Yearbook for the History of Yiddish 
Literature and Language, for Folklore, Criticism and Bibliography 1], 

71 Erik 1926 and 1928. 

72 Weinryb/Lowinger 1936; Weinryb/Lowinger 1937. 

73 Tsinberg 1935; English edition Tsinberg 1975. 

74 Geschichte und gegenwartiger Stand der jiddischen Sprachforschung [History and Current Si¬ 
tuation of Yiddish Language Research]. 

75 Weinreich 1926, 69. 

76 See, for instance, Stern 1922; Hillesum 1928 and various articles that were published within 
the course of a single year (1938) in the YIVO bleter 13 (by Birnbaum, Ginsberg and Freimann). 
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ratur-geshikhte (1928) 77 he strove, as did Erik and other contemporary colleagues, 
to include sample images of manuscripts and consulted them directly wherever 
possible, but was simply unable to gain access to all. 78 

Parallel to these efforts, editing of pre-modern Yiddish manuscripts also conti¬ 
nued in the German-, French- and English-speaking academic and non-academic 
world during the early 20 th century. It was conducted either within the frame of Ger¬ 
manic Studies or by scholars working outside academia, for instance as librarians, 
rabbis or in other professions. 79 Bertha Pappenheim and Alfred Feilchenfeld pub¬ 
lished translations of excerpts from Glikl’s memoirs, thus producing the first books 
intended for a wider German-reading, Jewish and non-Jewish, lay and professional 
audience dedicated exclusively to the text of an Old Yiddish manuscript. 80 All in all, 
it was a very promising point of departure for Old Yiddish Studies. 


3.3 The period after World War II 

World War II, the Shoah and Soviet ideology (as for instance in the case of Maks 
Erik 81 ), destroyed these promising beginnings. In the decades after the war, 
research on pre-modern Yiddish and manuscript editions fell under ‘The Chan¬ 
ging Geography of Yiddish Studies’ 82 and continued within old and new language 
frames: Yiddish, Hebrew, German, English and French. Modern Yiddish sadly 
played a more and more tangential role in editing. In Israel, the former Old-Yid- 
dish-for-Yiddish-readers’ editions were continued by scholars who had themsel¬ 
ves switched from Yiddish to Hebrew as the language of their (new) country and 
scholarship, as for instance Chone Shmeruk (Figs 11a and lib) or Chava Turni- 
ansky. Thus, they offered editions with Old Yiddish versions and contextualized 


77 Weinreich 1928, image between pages 48 and 49. 

78 He had access to manuscripts especially from Germany (Hamburg, Berlin, Munich) and 
France (Paris) and judged that all of them coming from the context of religious education were 
interesting only with regard to the history of language, since he did not regard them as ‘literature 
in the proper sense’ but merely translations; Weinreich 1928, 50. 

79 See Stern 1922, Wachstein or Alfred Landau 1911 as well as Leo Landau 1912,1916, 1919 and 
1920. 

80 Pappenheim 1910; Feilchenfeld 1913 and the late 19 ,h -century translation by Kaufmann 1896. 

81 ‘Due to political conditions in the Soviet Union, Erik had to almost completely renounce his 
scholarly interest in old Yiddish literature’ (Novershtern 2010, page). 

82 See Kuznitz 2002. 
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Fig. 11a: Universitatsbibliothek Leipzig, Ms. B.H. 18, fol. 142r. © Universitatsbibliothek Leipzig. 






Fig. lib: Chone Shmeruk(ed.) (1979): Yiddish Biblical Plays 1697-1750, lerusalem: The Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities [Hebrew and Yiddish], 159 [edition of Leipzig, Ms. B.H. 
18]. © The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities. 
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Fig. 12a: Bibliotheque 
nationale de France, Ms. 
hebr. 589, fol. 125v. © 
Bibliotheque nationale de 
France. 


them in modern Yiddish and increasingly with commentaries and critical appara¬ 
tuses in Hebrew. 83 

Editions of Yiddish manuscripts aimed at a German-reading audience continued 
with the works of Lajb Fuks, who lived in the Netherlands, Salomo Birnbaum, who 
had migrated to England, William Burley Lockwood - an English Germanist, 84 Hans- 
Peter Althaus, Wulf-Otto Dreefien, Walter Roll and later the Finnish scholar Heikki 
J. Hakkarainen, Erika Timm and others. An important figure who bridged pre- and 
post-war scholarship in Europe was Salomo A. Birnbaum 85 who, as the first lecturer 
for Yiddish at a western university (Hamburg), had his hopes for establishing Yiddish 
as a separate discipline within the framework of his envisaged Institutum Germano- 


83 See, for instance, Shermulc 1976,1977,1978,1979,1988 and Turniansky 1980, 2006 and 2007. 

84 Lockwood 1963. 

85 His work on Old Yiddish began in the 1930s and continued into the post-war era, see, for in¬ 
stance, Birnbaum 1932 and 1932. For a complete and detailed bibliography, see Timm/Birnbaum/ 
Birnbaum 2011, vol. 1, xxxix-xlviii. 
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IWvV “lsn-her. 

(1) a, (coatoniaal), u«d when MHG. tud V. 
Example: TOCl-ukr 


11 

I 


u*e*l foe MHG. v. 


<*>* 

Example. TV-ml. 


n o) * 

“ Humph trW-tiiit. 





(1) i, (OMttonantal) 
Rumple: tP-$L 

d)M. 

Example: pKS tnun. 

0)A 

Rumple: P**?-libn. 

«>•. 

Rumple: TO-mit. 

0)«.' 

Example DCT-hunl. 

0) A 

Rumple fO-p«ui. 
Luufik. pB-fun. 
(•)»■ 

Rumple: Tl txu 

Cl)* 

Rumple: TJ'pkmd. 

(!)<• 

Example: ]r"Tl-h..ui 

( 2 ) 1 . 

Rumple: T 1 W tprax. 


■ The Hebeew letten He* (Tl), Taph (J»), and Someth (0) are re* uaeJ «n our 
tex«. InMcad the phonetically equivalent, concapaexfcmg Kaph Q), Tet (B). and 
Sin (V) are wed throughout. Foe the hr»i taro acta of Taph-Tee and I let Kaph 
thie n quite a logical procedure (ilKC hoeh letten of the pair are phonetically 
equivalent. In eetpeet to Sm-Soancch however, the utc of Sin only in the text 
complicate* instead of amplifying note V unmarked in Hebrew permit* of either 
• “a" or “I" reading, at above. 


AQEDATH JI$HAQ 


0 ) 

ludilf itam di(e) ‘ uuerdi * art * 

df von Abhraham abhinu * giborp uuird * 

un’ von San di(e) * mutf txixt 

di(c) lit in goes diiut ali biid nil hibp giiplti.’ 

< 2 ) 

Un’ d4 • zi nun in iri ciltf kumn * uuirn 

tiu nuntiik un* huodft iirp M 

dl uuar u tsu in 11 giborp 

iin zun u mit nimp Jif^aq ott df korp. M 

P) 

Nun uukli HAQADOS BARUKH HU “ in uar zuxp ion 
ob er uuiligiix in ziirup dmsi ,f uuilt gon 

I II. hat "luihtr learn ulq rail art**; B. "Inkot tram fuo rextf are”; J. hi 
"ludlr got atim fun ...” 

• Cf. MHG. wn. 

• For thit line J. hat "ladUf got leun fon" and then break* at. 

• lleb. oar father. 

• J. ia nuuing here except foe the laat word “uuird"'. 

• H. hat "wu| mute". 

' H. ha* “btid” not '"all baid". 

• H. haa “ilar" ’’tau irj chi’"; B “tiu >r th[". 

• The tranablcrataon "limg" it preferred to the poaatble “komp.” It tees 
to have been the prevailing form among Yldduh •peaking group* froi 
a very early nmt to (bar it i* the rale inday in the more eontervative Lithuania 
Yiddixh. while in Poland retd Sooth Ruma the vowel haa evolved further I 
the “i” of "lump". according to the general rale in thcac dulcet* of Yiddn 
of A > I. 

'* II. haa “Abhraham tiu bundp un* Sara tau nUntxik ilep”. 

II II. haa “uuird". 

" B. haa "*i(e)“. One of the devcl-ipimcnts in MY. has been the gencrekaatao 
of **»{«)” foe both the dative and accuunvc plural of the pceiona) pMBMi 

'* The tranaliteratieMi "ran” n prefrrrtd to the poaaible “aon". Cf. twee 9. 

14 B haa "oi» dee koep”. P. and B here arc equivalent to MHG 6 j-erkoen. chore 
(Lexer. II. 20Y); cf. I, 641}.; ENHG. aua erkoren. H. haa “dee eta ct knee 
equivalent to ENHG. datauI erkoeen. 

“ Hcb haqadol bwnakh hu meaning “The Holy One Bleaaed Be He”. 

'• The ttaaalMeeaeioei "ton” ia preferred in oue text to the poaeibte “lun 
becauac it haa been the peevaal.ng form m Yaddiah and ia tbe one roll m um todai 
It a aho called foe regularly by tbe rhyme. 

” H. hat "in (oil dmat" : B. "ui Bin dintt", The form “adn" without endin 

Hareuxo, Tww SludMa In Viddiak Culture 


Fig. 12b: Matenko, Percy / Sloan, Samuel (eds) (1968), Two Studies in Yiddish Culture, Leiden: 
Brill, 46-47 [edition of Bibliotheque nationale de France, Ms. hebr. 589]. © Brill Academic 
Publishers. 


Judaicum dashed in 1933. 86 After the war and his escape to England, he supported the 
young Walter Roll, who in turn offered the first Yiddish seminar in post-war Germany 
and became one of the major figures in pre-modern Yiddish research. 87 

French scholar Jean Baumgarten produced the most comprehensive intro¬ 
duction to Old Yiddish literature in Europe after the war. He used excerpts from 
various manuscripts, and introduced Yiddish manuscripts from the Bibliotheque 
nationale de France in Paris to a wider audience. 88 English, as the modern-day 
lingua franca of science, entered into the kaleidoscope of Old-Yiddish manuscript 
editions with works by Leo Landau, Salomo Birnbaum, Percy Matenko and 


86 Birnbaum 1987 and published again in Timm/Birnbaum/Birnbaum 2011, vol. 1, 297-304. 

87 For more information on Walter Roll and the re-establishment of Yiddish Studies in Germa¬ 
ny, see Timm, 2016, 23. 

88 Baumgarten 1993a and 1993b and its English version Baumgarten 2005. 
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Samuel Sloan (Figs 12a and 12b), Jerold C. Frakes or Harry Fox and Justin Jaron 
Lewis. 89 

Social, political and academic circumstances often did not encourage a 
career in Yiddish, not to mention pre-modern Yiddish Studies. Thus, to this very 
day. Western Yiddish still lacks all the positivistic work that is the basis of scienti¬ 
fic research and has been performed long since for other languages: a dictionary, 
a grammar, and editions of almost all its important literary works. 


4 Editing Yiddish texts as Early Modern texts 

Editionswissenschaft (edition philology / textual scholarship) for pre-modern 
Yiddish manuscripts encompasses the 14 th to 18 th centuries. Thus, it faces all the 
questions related to the edition of either mediaeval, or, for the main part, Early 
Modern material. While textual scholarship developed its perspectives based on 
post-1750 or medieval writings, demands related to Early Modern texts had, for a 
long time, not been noted. Thus, between the two major poles of editorial tradi¬ 
tions, a new one arose that developed into a unique link. Bodo Plachta’s observa¬ 
tion for German Early Modern texts holds true for Yiddish ones as well: 

Sicherlich stehen alle editionstheoretischen und -praktischen Bemuhungen fur die 
Edition von Texten der Friihen Neuzeit zunachst erst einmal vor dem Problem, die gewal- 
tigen Liicken in der Textversorgung mit wissenschaftlich fundierten, gleichzeitig aber vom 
Aufwand her vertretbaren Editionen zu schlieKen. Die Verluste und Zersplitterungen, die 
durch die Weltkriege des 20. Jahrhunderts in den Bestanden der europaischen Bibliothe- 
ken gerade fur diese Epoche entstanden sind, machten die Recherche nach Originalen und 
deren bibliographische Erfassung zu einer vorrangigen Aufgabe. [...] Insofern rechtfertigen 
sich die einschlagigen Editionsprogramme nicht so sehr aus asthetisch-philologischen Belan- 
gen, sondern in erster Linie aus Griinden der Textdokumentation. 90 

Surely all efforts with regard to edition theory and practice for texts of the Early Modern 
Period face the problem of having to close the tremendous gaps in text-supply with scienti¬ 
fically sound, but in terms of effort, still reasonable editions. The losses and fragmentations 
which occurred in European libraries because of the world wars in the 20th century make, 
especially for this period, the search for originals and their bibliographical compilation a 


89 See Landau 1912 and 1919; Matenko/Sloan 1968; Eidelberg 1991; Frakes 2008 and Fox/Lewis 
2011. Translations of pre-modern Yiddish manuscripts should be mentioned here as well, alt¬ 
hough they are not part of the canon of editing but form their own category as translation stu¬ 
dies, see Neugroschel 2002; Fox/Lewis 2011, and Frakes 2014. 

90 Roloff, B7:1887,17. See Plachta 2006, 19-20. 
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Fig. 13a: Ms. Hebr. Oct. 183, fol. 33b. © Frankfurt City and University Library. 
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PD'n px oampa nx ’xoi px pant p’as pm 0P”n aya orx jx’iao is o'l oVyi 
aya px xn u” 1 ? x”rs ps npyo px six pj'x nx am m’l ps nx x”n n po npyo 
px -nx npiax oit Vex? px inn paxna 5yi orx nyx xm an uimi nano 

® ® ® npvtx ay moaypa ny ps nx D’Vpd mix nx jpxnn nx po npyo 10 

pxn nx an onnn xn px nopi 'a5yii - nx y l px onnn xn oampa '1 pao 
sn orx nyn py ny o’no nx srni xn nx pn osyai nopi xn na’x Damn no 
py nyn -px pmoa orx era oin nonx pxn nx oxn poyi ps nyn pyxnn onx 
yj px p'ayn oxn ny xn nnioa'ix po npyD px nx rx D’X nonx pxn nx o”nn 
®®® pnxiu yi on mx jpiyo xn on <xn> paxn nx po px pix pix 15 
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®®® omna xmix po npyo n5 pnt nx oxn 
xnu oony xn p5x nyo orx naipn yi px nnn ’ono sn n oampa 'n pno 
omi xn o’x pxn na px po npyo px nx pt prx xn xn oyns nVyr nx omnn 20 
xn 'Vx nx yj px nnn 'core oyn po pix oanpa nxn poyi px o”n nrarayV 
»jm px xn n o’p’nx ’’jx nx y l px nnn 'oppyi sn px an prx xn n oynx 
poyn xn n o'aan mi ps npyD px nx joip **W7 ns xn o’pny nnsii nx 
nnn sm pn px oa’nps X’l is no px Dip xn n-o px ps p’op p’x p xna 
ns px nyn nan pa orx ’amo xn nyn oxn nr-x pn nap px ns oxn nx y-i px 25 
®®®py5o’]"i x”a o5yii nyn px oxn onyo 

[Fol. 8aJ 
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nnm nyn nxn pnpa oxn pou pxn n’5i pn’x o'nxsa dxj x’n nx ooip nynx 
•nx pjyni px pxn oispi p’X nopj xn xm npyo p’x oa'noa nx n»nx nx5i 
px xn py o”5 x’- ps noon nx pc’? pnn prx pasn pmx x’n ni”x psxVp 
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P’sxsp yi px o’oan rs xm px oV’S in poip pix nxn mraaV ny xin 
nmx o’o na’py i ny nap p’x ns pxn nx pxn pyn xn pxn nx pn pnxi 
xn oxn nx palp yi px mi’ay'i mn o”5 bn xm oa’noa nx oxn ma5o ’inn 40 

oxn pnsi ona px nonx piyo jono px xnns n nyn xm nx pxn -nyn p5x 


Fig. 13b: Riemer, Nathanael / Senkbeil, Sigrid (eds) (2011), “Be’er Sheva” by Beer and Bella 
Perlhefter. An Edition of a Seventeenth Century Yiddish Encyclopedia, Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
14-15 [edition of Frankfurt City and University Library, Ms. Hebr. Oct. 183]. © Harrassowitz 
Verlag. 


priority. [...] Insofar, edition programs are justified not so much because of aesthetic-philo¬ 
logical concerns but first and foremost for reasons of text documentation. 

Although the historical-critical method of editing manuscripts was invented in 
the 19 th century, it has of course undergone a significant process of change and 
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TTwv caused our <%r*i Lord |Godl to %w*i*f an oath that they would 
all dir in forty year*.** and «h»ir wive* and their children would inherit 
the land ” Our dear Lord was very much right in d«n* lh»» to them, 
because they had disdained the holy land 


Zetophehad's Daughter* 

But the women weir worthy of all honor, they had de*irod the holy 
land *“ as we find explicitly in the Book: how the daughter* of 
Zelofhehad. 1 the son of Hepher. came to our master Mom and 
demanded that he give them an inheritance * r 

Thi* decisaon «« too difficult for him”-do not take this lor a 
joke. Mote* brought their case to God.- who said to ham. 

/rlophehad » daughters are speaking jhrtly.' 1 * I would not sell them 
cheaply'" You shall surely give'" them an inheritance and a portion."' 

Ihc chapter on inheritance was written bcewar of them, m their 
prane." 1 because they were so pwu* and so wise 


Ruth 

Now let us turn the page on the daughter* of Zelophehad 

Ruth the Moabite**™ was also an exemplar of piety She left bddnd 
the house of her father. King Fglon.'“ and erdered the faith 1*5*-1 that 
we lew* ha**.*•* 

She did not let any wxwk bother her When she was gleaning in 
Boar - * held.** she did not want to stoop |to| the fallen ear* (of grain! 
that lay there in the grass. *o *hc sat down among them and gleaned 
She did not want to bend oxer to them at all; she was afraid her 
bottom’" would go above her back, and that would not hr modest; her 
bare leg* might be seen ’" This too was one of her psous deed* 
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Fig. 14: Fox, Harry / Lewis, Justin Jaron (ed. and trans.) (2011), Many Pious Women , Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 192-193 [edition of Cambridge University Library, Ms. Cambridge add. 547]. © De Gruyter. 


criticism that altered its appearances and standards. 91 The debates surround¬ 
ing critical editions will probably never cease and help the field to evolve even 
further. Contemporary discussions include questions of legibility and general 
complexity of editions, orthography and punctuation, notation and noting the 
Lautstandsbewahrung (the state of development of the sound system), the disso¬ 
lution of fonts and handwriting 92 etc. Editors of pre-modern Yiddish texts have to 
face these questions even more intensively, since they are working with a Jewish 
language written in Hebrew characters that is a Nahsprache (neighbouring lan¬ 
guage) of German. Thus, one of the main issues beside all other general editorial 
questions will always be: transcription/transliteration, or not? An entire line of 
further considerations entails from this point. 

Editors’ choices have depended on various parameters, such as: which period 
does a manuscript belong to, what is the editor’s own scholarly background, how 


91 See Plachta 2006,11-12. 

92 See Plachta 2006, 21. 
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104 EDITION - MS. OX 

«Nr. 11 : Das so genannte Taub Jeklein» 

Selihess 1 

Ain hupschen hatonu 2 , gar wol gedi cht: 

[ 1 ] Hatonu adabero vejeruah 3 . 

ich wil eich sagen was do is geschehen bschnss" 4 schn"h 5 , 

in der kehile hakedosche 6 ! 

vrogt niks un' lot eich niks sein kosche 7 , 

kosche lot eich niks sein, den {.} is eitel Purim gemain, 8 

das man macht ain spil^un taub Jeklein 

un' mit seinem weib Kendlein 

un' mit seinen zwai’ sindlech 9 fein. 

[ 2 ] Fein hot man es tun vor-lesen, 
wi’ si’ haben gefirt ain wesen 10 . 
un' das is kurzlich geschehen, 
e ich mich hab um-gesehen. 
um-gesehen hin un' her, 

ich hab getracht gar ser, 
bis ich es hab gebracht in ler, 
es is mir geworden gar schwer. 


1 PI. von hebr./jidd. nn'bo Seliha ‘Bufi- oder Bittgebet’, vgl. den Einzelkommentar 
zum Text. 

2 Hebr. wortlich: ‘Wir haben gesiindigt’. Bezieht sich auf eine Hatanu- Seliha ‘ein 
Bufigebet; Bitte um Vergebung’, bzw. deren Anfang. 

3 ‘Ich werde sprechen und es wird [mich] erleichtern, Beginn einer Seliha mit akro- 
stischer Struktur, vgl. Butzer 2003 : 118 . 

4 hebr./jidd. ‘im Jahr’ 

5 = 5358 nach jiidischer und 1598 nach christlicher Zeitrechnung. 

6 hebr./jidd. ‘in der heiligen Gemeinde’ 

7 hebr./jidd. ‘schwierig, schwer’ 

8 ‘Denn es ist normal (iiblich) an Purim, dass [...]’; Steinschneider ( 1864 , 25 . Jg., Heft 
7 : 102 , Nr. 450 ): ‘denn es is alle Purim gemein’. 

9 ‘Sohnchen’ 

10 Wesen imSinnevon‘(ein) Wesen oder Unwesen treiben’: „Das Unwesen, [...] hoher 
Grad der Unordnung [...] Unfug und Unwesen anrichten. S. Wesen“, vgl. Adelung-GKW 
Bd. 4 : Das Unwesen. 


Fig. 15a: Matut, Diana (2011), Dichtung und Musik im fruhneuzeitlichen Aschkenas [...], vol. 
1: Edition, Boston, Leiden: Brill, 104-105. (see Figs 7a and 7b) [edition of Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, Ms. opp. add. 4° 136]. © Brill Academic Publishers. 
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TEXT 11 105 

«]”VpS?’ SS’SD S73S7BnS7S '1TX OXT» 

Ms. s. 17 mnVo 

:bd’ti bxn ns iixan pern p'x 

:nni 12 xn:inx :isxBn n [i] 
: 13 n"stp "nswn pnstirs rx xn t»n psxt -p'x V’n -px 
:nmnpn n^’np nsn px 
:nitrp T”T »p’3 -|”X BS 1 ? 'SIX tpp’s asxm 
:p’ms mmo Hm’x rx {.} p?n :pn »p’s -p’x biV n®p 
p’Vpsr ana pis V’stp p’x Baa ]a ten 
:p’V-rs5?p mm mm B’a mx 
:p’s -pVns'T x-mss pm B’a mx 

:pT»V nXS pa IPS? JB BW :P'B [ 2 ] 
:pts?Ti p'x Bms’s pan x't xm 
:pns?»a -pVssmp rx an mx 
:|ns?rs mx an -pa -px ’x 
:ns?n aix pn ]ns?rs mx 
:ns?t ns BaxnB’s an -px 
: 14 ns?V px Baxnaa an »S7 -px ra 
:nsmts> ns pnxss’s n’a rx arc? 


11 Die Strophen 1-4 dieses Liedes fallen im Ms. besonders auf, da die Schriff eine 
andere ist (siehe Kommentar). Als Trennzeichen dient hier nicht der Doppelpunkt, 
sondern ein Doppelstrich", 

12 Steinschneider ( 1864 , 25 . Jg., Heft 7 : 102 , Nr. 450 ) nnanx. 

13 Shmeruk ( 1979 : 121 ) n"3B; Steinschneider ( 1864 , 25 . Jg., Heft 7 : 102 , Nr. 450 ) nSBSs 
B"B. 

14 Das Fragment im Besitz Steinschneiders (Serapeum Jg. 25 , Heft 7 : 102 , Nr. 450 ) 
prasentiert eine andere Variante dieses Liedes. Dort heifit es statt ler ‘Reim’: 

‘Ich hab getracht gar sehr, 
bis ich es hab gebracht in Reim 
is mir geworn sehr schwer’. 

Nach Rosenberg ( 1888 : 257 ) sei ‘Reim’ auch die eigentliche Bedeutung des Wortes ler. 
Das mhd. lere steht auch fur ‘MaC, Anordnung’ (vgl. MTw: lere). Butzer ( 2003 : 69 ) hat 
das fragliche Wort als ‘Lehre, Lehrstiick’ iibersetzt. 


Fig. 15b: Matut, Diana (2011), Dichtung und Musik im fruhneuzeitlichen Aschkenas [...], vol. 
1: Edition, Boston, Leiden: Brill, 104-105. (see Figs 7a and 7b) [edition of Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, Ms. opp. add. 4° 136]. © Brill Academic Publishers. 
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extensive is a manuscript, which readership for the edition is intended, which 
resources with regard to finances, time and technical requirements are available? 
Other relevant factors include: does the owner of the manuscript support publica¬ 
tion, are transliteration or transcriptions accepted methods or not, what are the 
current trends and discussions for editions of manuscripts of the same period, etc.? 

Still, editions of texts transmitted in manuscript in the early 21 st century 
adhere, in principle, to one of the methods mentioned before: the ‘Yiddish 
only variant’, contextualised in Hebrew, English or German in the manuscript 
editions by Jerold Frakes, Nathanael Riemer 93 (Figs 13a and 13b) or Claudia 
Rosenzweig, 94 the ‘Yiddish plus translation’ in the publications by Evi 
Butzer (Michels), 95 Chava Turniansky 96 or Harry Fox and Justin Jaron Lewis 
(Fig. 14) as well as the ‘Yiddish with transcription’ as published by Diana Matut 
(Fig. 15a and 15b) or Erika Timm. 97 

Interestingly, however, the Latin-script-only variety is no longer in use. This 
illustrates just how important the original written form is judged to be and that, 
in general, back-checking with the source text has to be made possible. 

All in all, the editing of pre-modern Yiddish manuscript texts has not stagna¬ 
ted, it continues, but is by no means where it should or could be. As said before, 
not even the fundamental tools for Old Yiddish studies, such as a grammar and 
dictionary exist. The basic need of any literary, cultural and philological studies 
is reliable editions - but the most important texts in manuscript form which have 
had a long-lasting effect on Ashkenazic society have not yet appeared in scholarly 
editions. Furthermore, texts of important manuscripts that have been published 
in the dawn period of Old Yiddish studies should, in theory, now be subject to 
modern editorial practices. Thus, the situation is not a gratifying one. 


93 Riemer/Senkbeil 2011 with commentary and contextualisation in Riemer 2010. 

94 Rosenzweig 2016. 

95 Butzer 2003. 

96 Turniansky 2006. 

97 Timm 2013. 
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5 What the future of editing pre-modern Yiddish 
manuscript texts could entail 


So far, Old-Yiddish editorial practice has remained relatively conservative. While 
modern editions of the late 20 th and early 21 st century are by and large outstandin¬ 
gly meticulous and extremely reliable, they have not yet entered the digital age. 

However, for the material at hand, engaging with the field of digital humani¬ 
ties could mean a wealth of new possibilities: 

1. The material situation is very particular for the Early Modern period. One 
or two manuscripts of major Yiddish works often face a significant number 
of contemporary or later print editions that can sometimes even reach into 
the 21 st century. Digital editing would allow presentation of all manuscripts 
plus substantial reworked or altered book editions in a synoptic manner. 
The reader could choose which versions she/he would like to compare by 
opening the respective tabs. 

2. More extensive editorial projects could present first results without having to 
finish the entire editing process in advance. 

3. If applicable, an editorial project could more easily open up for cooperation 
with scholars outside the first or basic text preparation for additional trans¬ 
lations, commentaries, critical annotations, etc. 

4. The edition could, beside the Yiddish text itself, encompass as many different 
forms and formats as wanted. A particular type that might not be necessary 
or is not requested could simply remain unopened. 

Meanwhile, the implementation of and scholarship on digital editing are progres¬ 
sing rapidly, as is the technical development for OCR in the context of Hebrew 
and Yiddish prints and manuscripts. 98 Still, Old Yiddish manuscripts to date are 
only included in the most basic sense: as part of larger Judaica collections online, 
made available as images or PDFs without an edition in the proper sense of the 
word. Some projects, such as the University of Cambridge’s digital library with the 
manuscripts from the Cairo Genizah, have at least installed tabs beside each indi¬ 
vidual folio of the Yiddish manuscript, which are still empty bearing the heading 
‘Transcription’ (‘normalised’ or ‘diplomatic’) and ‘Translation’ 99 - the manuscript 


98 See Vliet 2002 and Berger 2002 and the very extensive Sahle 2013. 

99 See, for example, the technically convincing digital copy of the Yiddish Geniza manu¬ 
script Cambridge University Library, Taylor-Schechter collection 10 K 22; https://cudl.lib.cam. 
ac.uk/view/MS-TS-00010-K-00022/1 ff. (last accessed 20/03/2017). 
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that once triggered an unprecedented interest in pre-modern Yiddish texts might 
also be the first to enter into the digital age of Yiddish manuscript editing. 
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Ilona Steimann 

The Preservation of Hebrew Books by 
Christians in the Pre-Reformation German 
Milieu 

Abstract: The main aim of this article is to provide an overview of how German 
humanists and Hebraists formed their Hebraica collections around 1500, ranging 
from less than a dozen Hebrew codices to several hundred volumes in mid-16* 11 - 
century humanist libraries. The period in question is actually one of the earliest 
encounters that Christians had with a great number of Jewish books, and reflects 
earlier Christian conceptions of Jewish literature as well as predetermining those 
to come. First, the article analyses the modes and channels for the acquisition of 
Hebraica by Christians and the difficulties involved in such a task, which had 
serious implications for the scope and character of Christian Hebraica collec¬ 
tions. It then traces the dissemination of Jewish texts among Christians according 
to the texts’ genres and discusses their Christian uses. Christian additions to and 
modifications of Hebrew texts reflected polemics, appreciation and appropri¬ 
ation, and as a whole effected the transition of the Hebrew book from a Jewish to 
a Christian object. 

A Hebrew book of any religious content was a sacred object in Jewish life and 
yet a controversial object in the eyes of a Christian owner. For the latter, it was 
a desired artefact that had to be preserved on the grounds of its great value for 
humanist and Hebraist studies, but at the same time it was also a repository of 
false beliefs and blasphemy that needed to be polemicised and even destroyed. 
These two seemingly conflicting qualities of Jewish religious and cultural tradi¬ 
tions were reflected in the ways in which Christians collected and treated Hebrew 
books. 

The period in question represents one of the most formative stages in the 
history of Christian collecting of Hebraica, from less than a dozen Hebrew codices 
in the 15"'-century German collections to several hundred volumes in mid-16 lh - 
century humanist libraries. The rise of early Hebraica collections was intimately 
related to 15 lh -century persecutions and expulsions of Jews from many German 
cities. As a result of the expulsions, Christians realised that Hebrew books, which 
were necessary for their own scholarly studies, would become scarce and soon 
vanish altogether. On the other hand, paradoxically, it was precisely the expul¬ 
sions and confiscations of Jewish property that opened a channel for the acqui¬ 
sition of Hebrew manuscripts by Christians. Prior to these campaigns, Jews had 
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rarely co-operated with non-Jews when it came to Hebrew books, but after the 
expulsions, many Hebrew codices were left behind by them and became available 
to Christian book collectors. In this situation, two main factors that were decis¬ 
ive for forming early Christian Hebraica collections were brought together: the 
necessity to preserve Hebrew books for Hebraist scholarship and the relative 
availability of such works in a Christian environment. 

In what follows, I would like to present some considerations regarding the 
modes of transition and dissemination of Hebrew books among Christians in the 
period of diminishing Jewish urban presence in the German milieu. Drawing on 
analyses of the original Hebrew codices which were found in Christian libraries 
at that time, I will examine the implications of such transition and dissemination 
modes for the character of early Hebraica collections and for Christian concep¬ 
tions of Jewish literature in general. 

An indicative example of the post-expulsion provenance of Hebrew 
manuscripts in Christian libraries is given by a collection of eight biblical and 
liturgical Hebrew codices (Bayerische Staatsbibliothek [BSB], Chm 14, 16, 21, 69, 
88, 90, 298 and 410) from the library of the Nuremberg physician and human¬ 
ist Hartmann Schedel (1440-1514), who was well known in his time, being the 
compiler of the Nuremberg Liber chronicarum (The Book of Chronicles). 1 One of 
his codices, a tiny, mutilated siddur on parchment produced in Franconia c. 1300 
(BSB, Chm 410), bears an inscription which directly links it to the expulsion. The 
siddur was inscribed by Schedel on its second back flyleaf (foliated as fol. 262v): 

Iste liber hebraicus post expulsionem hebreorum ex Babenberga in sinagoga eorum (que 
postea consecrata fuit in pulchram capellam) repertus est. Hunc librum fratre ordinis prae 
dicatorum mihi hartmanno Schedel doctori dono dederunt anno domini etc. 1502 die 27. 
Novembris Babenberge. Quem laceratum decorari feci ad laudem excelsi. 

This Hebrew book was discovered after the expulsion of the Jews from Bamberg in their 
synagogue (which was sanctified afterwards as a beautiful chapel). Brothers of the 
preaching order [Dominicans] gave this book to me, Doctor Hartmann Schedel, as a gift in 
1502 CE, on 27 November in Bamberg. I have had this torn book restored in praise of the 
Sublime One. 

The words ‘Iste liber hebraicus...’ indicate that due to Schedel’s lack of command 
of the Hebrew language, he most likely had no idea that this was a prayer book, 
otherwise he would have recorded its title, as he usually did with his non-Hebrew 
books. 2 Yet as a historian and book collector, it was important for Schedel to 


1 Walde 1916,186-90. 
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document the circumstances in which he had received the book. Thus he recor¬ 
ded the precise details, including the book’s source, the expulsion of the Jews 
from Bamberg and the transformation of their synagogue. On the other hand, his 
note does not appear to be dry documentation for its own sake; rather, by recor¬ 
ding this particular information, Schedel eventually created a conceptual chain 
of events in which appropriation of Hebrew books and conversion of synagogues 
into churches formed an integral part of the expulsions. 3 4 

The synagogue in Bamberg that he referred to had been erected in the mid- 
13 th century. It was apparently confiscated by the authorities in 1422 and rebuilt as 
the Marienkapelle (Chapel of the Virgin Mary), which was documented as ‘Unsere 
Lieben Frau Kapellen’ for the first time in 1428. It was rebuilt again in 1470 as 
a larger structure, namely Marienkirche. 1 ' Therefore, the expulsion of Jews from 
Bamberg mentioned by Schedel might be the event that occurred in 1422. It is not 
clear to what extent the authorities implemented the expulsion order, however, 
since it was followed by other expulsions as well, the latest one being in 1478. 5 

The battered condition of the siddur, as well as of Schedel’s other Hebrew 
manuscripts, suggests that the manuscripts came from synagogue genizot appro¬ 
priated by Christians after the expulsions. The siddur was most probably found by 
the Dominicans in th egeniza of Bamberg’s synagogue. This hypothesis is suppor¬ 
ted by Schedel’s statement that the manuscript had been found in a torn condi¬ 
tion and he had then restored it. My examination of the manuscript revealed that 
the beginning, end and certain other quires were missing and that the margins 
of some of the leaves were torn, as in fols 259-260. A strip of different parchment 
pasted into the margin in order to fill in a gap was apparently added by Schedel 
as part of the manuscript’s restoration. The fact that Schedel personally attended 
to the material condition of his Hebrew codices reflects his approach towards 
Hebrew books, treating them as precious artefacts whose importance went well 
beyond the texts they contained. By restoring the manuscripts in his possession, 
Schedel demonstrated that cultural objects of this kind needed to be nurtured 
and preserved carefully in their entirety. 

On the basis of this siddur and other Hebrew manuscripts from Schedel’s 
library, which were not discussed here, the timing of Schedel’s collection of his 
Hebrew codices (1500-1504) after the Jewish expulsions from Bamberg and his 
hometown, Nuremberg, in 1499 appears to be crucial. 6 The expulsions not only 


3 For further discussion on this point, see Steimann 2014,146-150. 

4 Loebl 1999, 64; cf. Krautheimer 1927,181-186; Eckstein 1933, 8-9. 

5 Schmidt 1989,137ff; Eberhardt/Hamm/Kraus 2007, 73. 

6 See Steimann 2014, 40-47 regarding the dating of Schedel’s acquisitions. 
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provided the actual channel for this collecting, but its specific reason, a fact that 
left a certain imprint on its character and nature. The expulsion was one of the 
most important events in the German milieu at the end of the 15 th century, and 
it obviously attracted heightened attention to the Jews and their books. Despite 
the fact that practical use of Jewish books for any kind of interaction with the 
Jews was no longer relevant after this momentous event, Christians were aware of 
the importance of Hebrew codices for Christian Hebrew scholarship. At the same 
time, they re-evaluated the potential of the original Jewish sources in under¬ 
standing the hidden sides of Jewish life allegedly related to secret ritual practices 
- the aspects which often served as the reason for expulsions, strengthening the 
conceptual linkage between the expulsions and Christian collections of Hebraica. 

In the case of collectors like Schedel, who did not understand any Hebrew 
or look for any particular books, but were interested in Jewish literature in 
general, the Hebrew codices incorporated in their libraries were acquired from 
whatever was available in their immediate environment. These acquisitions, al¬ 
though reflecting efforts at finding Hebrew books, were therefore rather occa¬ 
sional in nature and do not indicate any particular priorities with regard to the 
books’ content on the part of the collectors. The most widespread works were 
Pentateuchs (Toras) and prayer books due to their wide use in Jewish commu¬ 
nities. Thanks to their high demand among Jews, the production of such texts 
in mediaeval Ashkenaz was proportionally much higher than that of any other 
Jewish texts, leading to their high representation in Christian libraries after the 
expulsions. 

The confiscations for their part constituted another channel for the acquisi¬ 
tion of Hebrew books by Christians in the mediaeval and early-modern periods. 
As early as the 13 th century, the authorities confiscated Hebrew books in order to 
examine them as part of a process of condemning post-biblical Jewish literature. 7 
Around 1500, the confiscations of Hebrew books widely implemented by the 
authorities were motivated by their ‘anti-Christian’ content, such as curses and 
terms of mockery used against Christians that were supposedly found in post- 
biblical Jewish literature. 8 These indictments focused on the Talmud as the chief 
cause of the Jews’ obstinacy in their perfidy. In 1509, for example, Johann Pfeffer- 
korn, a convert from Judaism (c. 1469-1521) strongly supported by the Dominican 
order, persuaded Emperor Maximilian I to issue a decree ordering the confisca¬ 
tion of all Jewish books except the Hebrew Bible. The aim of this action was to put 
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an end to the practice of Judaism. Pfefferkorn claimed that the post-biblical lit¬ 
erature of the Jews, especially the Talmud, contained blasphemous and heretical 
material and represented the main obstacle to Jewish conversion to Christianity. 9 
In his view, this was why all Jewish books should be confiscated, examined and 
destroyed if necessary. 

Pfefferkorn’s battle against Jewish literature proceeded in several stages and 
involved a good number of prominent people, including the Emperor, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Mainz, the papal inquisitor Jakob von Hoogstraeten, theologians from 
several German universities and individual experts, among whom was Pfefferkorn’s 
main opponent, Johann Reuchlin, the famous German jurist, scholar and Hebraist 
(1455-1522). In Reuchlin’s Gutachten (‘expert opinion’), which served as the basis 
of his book Augenspiegel (Eye Glasses), published in 1511, the scholar formulated a 
legal and theological defence of Jewish writings. He argued that Jewish books posed 
no threat to Christianity, and emphasised their benefits for Christian scholarship. 10 
This was the first in a line of publications stemming from the particular question 
of the Jews’ right to keep their own books, which grew into a humanist/scholas- 
tic confrontation and eventually caused Reuchlin to face a trial on the grounds of 
‘heresy’ (1514). 11 Another effect of this famous book controversy, as noted by Jerome 
Friedman, was to bring the question of Hebrew books to the forefront of humanist 
attention and thereby to promote the study and publication of Hebraica by Chris¬ 
tians. 12 While the Reuchlin affair stimulated an increase in the production of Chris¬ 
tian Hebraica, it nonetheless appears that the affair itself only happened because 
of the pre-existing Christian fascination with Hebrew books. 

As for the actual fate of Jewish books, Pfefferkorn succeeded in confiscating 
around 1,500 volumes from synagogues and private holdings in Frankfurt am 
Main, Worms and smaller Jewish communities in the Rhineland area before his 
campaign came to an end. 13 The confiscation was supposed to be carried out in 
accordance with a list of wanted books compiled by Pfefferkorn, but in reality 
he also seized books that were not on his list at all. 14 The list included prayer 
books ( siddurim, mahzorim and selihot), two polemical anti-Christian works, 
Sefer Nissahon (The Book of Victory) and Toledot Yeshu (The History of Jesus), of 
which he found no copies, Talmudic tractates and commentaries, works of bib- 


9 Rummel2002, vii-viii. 
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14 Shamir 2011, 41-43; cf. Leicht 2010, 52-55. 
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lical exegesis, minhagim and halakhic literature. 15 Pfefferkorn’s list of wanted 
books has not survived, unfortunately, but a similar list was published by him in 
a tract called Zu lob und ere... [Pfefferkorn 1510, fol. A viiir]. 16 Some central works 
of Jewish literature were omitted, however - of the thirty-seven tractates of the 
Babylonian Talmud, for instance, he only included thirteen in his list, which were 
found to contain blasphemous sections mentioned by earlier Christian authors. 
Hence, their selection by Pfefferkorn depended on his knowledge of Christian 
anti-Talmudic literature rather than of Jewish tradition. 17 Ultimately, after several 
waves of confiscations, the books were returned to their Jewish owners (in less 
than a month, in fact). However, one may presume that some volumes remained 
in Christian hands, thus opening or maintaining a channel for the preservation of 
Hebrew books by Christians. 

About two decades earlier, a group of forty-three Hebrew manuscripts had 
been confiscated in Regensburg. This confiscation was possibly related to the 
accusation that local Jews had conspired with those of Trent to perform the ritual 
murder of a child called Simon (1475), as a result of which a number of Regens¬ 
burg Jews were imprisoned. However, no direct links between the imprisonment 
and this particular confiscation are found in the sources; 18 some books were men¬ 
tioned among the confiscated property of the imprisoned Jews of Regensburg, 
albeit without their titles. 19 

Under these circumstances, the confiscation focused mainly on Jewish liturgy, 
the Talmud and Talmudic commentaries. The confiscated group of texts repre¬ 
sents a thematic collection from different sources (some texts appearing more 
than once) rather than the library of any one person: it included three copies of 
the Berakhot tractate from Seder Zera'im (Seeds), the Shabbat, ‘Eruvin, Pesahim 
tractates, two copies of Rosh ha-Shana tractate and the Sukka and Megilla trac¬ 
tates from Seder Mo 1 ed (Festival ) as well as some associated commentaries. Seder 
Nashim (Women) and its tractates Ketubot, Gittin and Qiddushin along with com¬ 
mentaries on them, Baba Mesia, Sanhedrin, Makkot, Shevu’ot and Horayot from 
Seder Neziqin (Damages), some of which were only represented by their commen¬ 
taries, Seder Qodashim (Holy Things) and its tractate Hulin, three copies of the 
Nidda tractate from Seder Tohorot (Purities), a mahzor for Rosh ha-Shana, Yom 


15 Kirn 1989,104-105. 

16 For more details about the list of confiscated books, see Kracauer 1900, 320-332, 423-430 
and 455-460; Shamir 2011,109-111. 

17 Shamir 2011, 46-47. 

18 Ocker 2006, 48-49. 

19 See Volkert 1982,115-141. 
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Kippur and Sukkot, a siddur, a register to supplement the Pentateuch, and an 
unspecified miscellany. 20 It is worth noting that nine of the thirteen Talmudic 
tractates named in Pfefferkorn’s list of wanted books appear here. This suggests 
that the confiscation was guided by principles similar to Pfefferkorn’s and that 
these principles were certainly not his own invention. 21 

After this confiscation was carried out, the manuscripts that had been taken 
passed into the hands of Duke Albrecht of Bavaria-Munich. Through the interme¬ 
diacy of a Dominican monk called Peter Schwarz, alias Petrus Nigri (c. 1435-83), 
who preached in Regensburg in this very period (1474/5), 22 they were donated 
to the Dominican Abbey in Regensburg in 1476 where Petrus’s brother Johannes 
Nigri was serving as prior. 23 The manuscripts were donated to the Abbey on con¬ 
dition they would not be sold, but only exchanged for other valuable Jewish wri¬ 
tings if need be. Two Hebrew manuscripts - a lexicon on the Talmud based on 
the Arukh by Natan ben Yehi’el and commentaries on the Prophets (BSB, Chm 
390 and 391 respectively), which derive from the Regensburg Dominican Abbey, 
but do not appear in Nigri’s list - might be a result of such an exchange carried 
out by the monks after 1476. 24 The role of Petrus Nigri in this affair was not limited 
to intermediacy alone, however; he also acted as an adviser in all matters con¬ 
nected with Hebrew manuscripts. Thanks to his mastery of the Hebrew language, 
Nigri was initially called upon by the duke to assist in the manuscripts’ valuation. 
Nigri, in turn, was assisted by an otherwise unknown Jew by the name of David 
of Eichstatt, who estimated the price of the manuscripts at thirty guldens, a sum 
that hardly anyone would have been able to pay. 25 As in the case of the acquisi¬ 
tion of Hebrew books by Christians, Jewish assistance and expertise were also 
necessary here, even if the Christian purchaser/intermediary was familiar with 
the Hebrew language. 26 Although it is unlikely, some scholars even presume that 
David of Eichstatt was the original owner of the confiscated collection. 27 

As was mentioned previously, most of the manuscripts in the donated group 
contained tractates from the Talmud, which according to Nigri was a cursed book 
and should be burnt (Nigri 1477, fol. [309r]). In reality, however, as follows from 
this episode, they were considered to be extremely valuable and of great import- 


20 Walde 1916, 82. 

21 Shamir 2011,109. 

22 Ocker 2006,46-47. 

23 Walde 1916, 74-82; Ineichen-Eder 1977, 459-462. 

24 Cf. Perles 1884, 20-21 and 76ff. 

25 Walde 1916, 81. 

26 See Burnett 2009,173-188. 

27 Cf. Yuval 1988, 305-306. 
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ance in anti-Jewish polemics, hence they had to be preserved by Christians. If 
expulsions provided Christian libraries with a range of Hebrew biblical and lit¬ 
urgical books, in the case of confiscations specifically focused on allegedly blas¬ 
phemous literature, the texts that passed into Christian hands were mainly of 
this sort (although not exclusively). Different ways of obtaining Hebrew books 
led to different results, and the means of the Hebrew books’ acquisition conse¬ 
quently had direct implications for the scope and character of Christian Hebrew 
book collections. It appears, then, that around 1500, Hebrew books often were 
not obtained directly from Jews, but from other Christians who were not always 
knowledgeable in Hebrew, but had nonetheless received them as a result of the 
confiscations and expulsions. Once Hebrew books passed into Christian hands, 
they were re-used, depending on their condition, or else re-sold, exchanged or 
given to other Christians as gifts. Such books were rarely returned to Jews later. 
Many of these Christian acquisitions were rather occasional and depended 
greatly on books’ availability in the collectors’ immediate environments, which 
increased with confiscations and expulsions, creating an important channel for 
the preservation of Hebrew books in Christian libraries. 

Unlike the Jewish books that ended up in Christian hands as a result of per¬ 
secutions, in the case of Hebraist scholars who could read Hebrew, had contact 
with converts from Judaism and knew Jews ready to co-operate with Christians, 
the acquisitions were by no means haphazard. These men looked out for spe¬ 
cific titles known to them from earlier Christian and Jewish sources and were 
able to acquire them with the help of Jewish intermediaries. Even so, such col¬ 
lections north of the Alps were not particularly rich in their choice of texts and 
were extremely limited in number. One of the largest private Hebraica collections 
around 1500, which was rather exceptional for the period, was kept in Johann 
Reuchlin’s library. It contained around fifty volumes of manuscripts and printed 
books of nearly all genres of Jewish literature. 28 One of Reuchlin’s first Hebrew 
codices was a lexicon based on the Mahberet of Menahem ben Saruq (BSB, Chm 
425, fols 136r-167v) copied for him in 1486 by an otherwise unknown but appar¬ 
ently learned German Jew named Caiman, with whom Reuchlin began to learn 
Hebrew in the 1480s. 29 In the following years, Reuchlin continued his Hebrew 
studies under the guidance of two Jewish scholars of Italian origin, Ya'aqov Loans 
(Jacob ben Jechiel), son of Yehi’el Loans (died c. 1506), the private physician of 
Emperor Friedrich III, and the biblical commentator ‘Ovadya (Ovadia), son of 
Ya'aqov Sforno (c. 1475-1550). Apparently, both men also served as mediators. 


28 Von Abel/Leicht 2005, 17-19. 
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acquiring books for his library of Hebraica. 30 Many of Reuchlin’s Hebrew books 
were therefore obtained in Italy. 31 South of the Alps, ‘semi-neutral’ encounters 32 
between Jews and Christians could take place due to scholarly Jewish humanists 
such as Ya'aqov Loans, ‘Ovadya Sforno and others who were trained in Western 
philosophy and sciences, giving them a common basis for contact with Christian 
humanists. 

The ‘high’ number of Hebrew books in Reuchlin’s library was, then, a result of 
his direct contacts with Jews, converts and other Hebraists in Italian- and German¬ 
speaking areas connections that other humanists could not always boast of having. 
The situation was quite different in the German-speaking lands. 33 Judging by what 
has been preserved or mentioned in related sources, German private collections of 
Hebraica only included a small number of Hebrew codices. Due to the fragmentary 
character of such collections from the pre-Reformation German milieu, it is hardly 
possible to spot any clear patterns of Hebrew book collecting at that time. Some 
particular features and fields of interest can be highlighted, however. In the period 
in question, Hebrew texts were not being printed north of the Alps yet. In Italy, 
by contrast, editions printed by Jews for Jewish use already existed, and some of 
these made their way north to German-speaking areas. As Reuchlin asserted in the 
introduction to his Hebrew grammar Rudimenta linguae hebraicae (Rudiments of 
the Hebrew Language ) published in 1506, one could easily purchase Hebrew Bibles 
printed in Italy at low cost (Reuchlin 1506,1). The only Hebrew printed edition in 
Schedel’s collection was also of Italian provenance: the Hebrew Bible published 
by Gershom Soncino in Brescia in 1494 (BSB, Inc.c.a. 181; GW 4200). 34 Following 
Soncino’s first edition of 1488, it was one of the earliest editions of the complete 
Hebrew Bible in octavo, printed in one column with no Targum or commentaries. 
Schedel acquired it around 1501. 35 One of Soncino’s editions was also purchased 
by the Swiss Hebraist Conrad Pellican (Konrad Pellikan; 1478-1556) in Tubingen in 
1500, a scholar who in turn described his endeavours to obtain Hebrew books in 
his Chronikon 36 , and by Martin Luther in 1515. 37 Around this time (1515), the number 
of Hebrew printed books that Christians could purchase increased considerably 
thanks to the enormous amplitude of Venetian printing presses (especially Daniel 


30 Burnett 2009,182. 

31 Von Abel/Leicht 2005, 24-25. 

32 This term is used in Burnett 2012a, 24. 

33 Burnett 2009,173-88. 

34 Haberman 1932, 45. 

35 Steimann 2014,46. 

36 Riggenbach 1877,16-20; Ahrens 1996 (Diss. Columbia Univ. 1950). 
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Bomberg’s); the production of works printed in Hebrew then began to spread in the 
German-speaking milieu as well. 38 One of such editions, a Hebrew Pentateuch with 
a Targum and Rashi’s commentaries, for instance, was given to Pellican in Nurem¬ 
berg in 1515 by the abbottess of St Clara, Charitas Pirckheimer. 39 

Before printed editions of the Hebrew Bible appeared on the European 
market, biblical texts, which were in high demand in humanist circles, circulated 
among Christians in manuscript versions. The famous library of the cardinal 
and philosopher Nicholas of Kues (1401-1464), for example, contained a Hebrew 
biblical codex. 40 The Dominican Sifrid Piscatoris (d. in 1473) was in possession 
of a Hebrew manuscript of the Prophets (Mainz SB, Hs I 378), while the scholar 
and artist Winand von Steeg (1371-1453) owned four copies of the Old Testament 
and five Pentateuchs (Trithemius 1495, fol. 42v). 41 The Bishop of Brandenburg, 
Stephan Bodecker (1384-1459), possessed an Ashkenazic Hebrew Bible in three 
volumes and a manuscript of the Prophets and Hagiographa (SBB, Ms. or. fols 5-7 
and 123 respectively). 42 Three biblical manuscripts were included in the afore¬ 
mentioned collection belonging to Hartmann Schedel (BSB, Chm 14,16 and 298). 
Reuchlin, for his part, owned a number of biblical manuscripts, 43 among which 
was a luxurious Ashkenazic Bible with a Targum and masora given to him as a gift 
in 1492 by Emperor Friedrich III. 44 

Important evidence of the preservation and careful treatment of Hebrew bib¬ 
lical texts by Christians has survived in two Hebrew manuscripts copied, proof¬ 
read and annotated between c. 1495 and 1520 by a monk known as Johannes of 
Grafing from the St Sebastian Benedictine monastery in Ebersberg (d. after 1519) 
(BSB, Chm 400 and 401). On the first folio of BSB, Chm 401, Johannes identified 
himself as ‘Yohanan bar Shim on ha-Moshiah [the anointed]’. His Hebrew name 
and his indication of himself as being ‘anointed’, apparently during the baptis¬ 
mal ceremony, suggest that Johannes was a convert from Judaism. His impressive 
fluency in Hebrew and his familiarity with Jewish scribal practices are not sur¬ 
prising, given his Jewish origin. Unlike other parts of these two manuscripts, the 
first codicological unit of BSB, Chm 401 containing the Psalter (fols l a —lllr) was 
not copied by Johannes, but by a Jewish scribe called Yeda'ya Shni’or, as can be 
gathered from his script, which differs from Johannes’s own hand, and from the 


38 See also Burnett 2012b, 63-84. 

39 Riggenbach 1877, 52. 

40 Kraus 1865, 99. 

41 Walde 1916, 64-69. 

42 Walde 1916, 33-35. 

43 Von Abel/Leicht 2005, 89-97,183-198. 

44 Campanini 1999, 77-79. 
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colophon at the end of it (fol. lllr). The Psalter was originally copied by a Jew 
for Jewish use, but was incorporated into Johannes’s compilation later. Although 
Johannes indicated the date of the Psalter’s completion as 1463 (fol. lllr), sug¬ 
gesting that he was informed about its original production, he did not receive 
this Psalter from its original scribe; the Psalter passed into Johannes’s hands 
from another Hebraist after the latter had annotated it in Latin in the margins, 
mostly in vermillion ink. Johannes added his own Latin annotations to this along 
with the psalm’s interlinear Latin translation in brown ink around 1513 (this date 
appears on fol. lllr). 

Not only did Johannes elucidate the Psalter’s contents in Latin, but he colla¬ 
ted and then corrected the text of his Psalter in accordance with another Hebrew 
Psalter, Ms. Georg. 192, now kept at the University and State Library of Saxony- 
Anhalt in Dessau (ULB). Strong evidence of Johannes’s use of the Dessau Psalter 
is found on its first folio (fol. lr), which contains ownership notes, a list of psalms 
for each day of the week and a Midrashic fragment. He copied the names of the 
Dessau Psalter’s owners, ‘Shim on bar Yuda’ and ‘Ya'aqov bar Shim'on’, at the 
top of the first folio of his Psalter, after which he wrote his own name as well as 
the aforementioned textual fragments. The name of the vocaliser of the Dessau 
Psalter, Ya'aqov ha-Levi of Mainz (fol. 121r), was also added by Johannes in the 
outer margin at the end of his Psalter together with his own name, ‘Johannes son 
of R. Shim'on of Grafing’ (fol. lllr). By copying the names of the owners and the 
vocaliser and by recording his own name and the dates, Johannes thus preser¬ 
ved the pieces of information which did not pertain to the text itself, but indica¬ 
ted its particular copy. Such scrupulous treatment of the Hebrew text indicates 
Johannes’s critical approach to his textual models and the editorial nature of 
copying, which reflect the direction taken by the humanist biblical scholarship of 
his time. The re-examination of biblical sources in their original language, which 
was one of the main reasons for humanist interest in the Hebrew language and 
Hebrew books, involved new methods of textual criticism leading to the search 
for a more accurate copy of the Hebrew Bible. 

This kind of interactive approach to Hebrew texts was not reserved for the field 
of biblical studies alone; Hebrew grammar and lexicography, which were similarly 
popular among humanists and Hebraists as these subjects constituted the basis 
of any examination of Hebrew sources, were treated in a similar manner. Among 
all the works on Hebrew grammar by Jewish authors, it was the treatises by the 
12 th -century Provencal biblical commentators and grammarians David and Moshe 
Qimhi that gained the widest popularity in Hebraist circles. 45 Johannes Reuchlin, 
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for instance, apparently owned a handwritten exemplar of Moshe Qimhi’s gram¬ 
matical work Mahalakh Shevile ha-Da‘at (The Journey on the Paths of Knowledge) 
as early as the end of the 15 th century and used it in his Rudimenta (1506). 46 This 
exemplar was supposedly borrowed by Pellican, who copied it and then returned 
it to Reuchlin in 1500. In his account of this episode, Pellican reported that the 
manuscript served as a basis for a German translation of the work, which was 
carried out by a Jew (Reuchlin’s Hebrew tutor Caiman, perhaps?), who also trans¬ 
lated some texts for Johann Bohm, the priest and cantor from Ulm (1485-1533/5). 47 
Bohm also possessed some other grammatical and lexical works in Hebrew (e.g. 
BSB, Chm 204), 48 which were used by Pellican when he visited Bohm in Ulm in 
1500. 49 It is also possible that once Pellican returned the manuscript to Reuchlin, 
the latter sent it along with its German translation to a frater called Crismann in 
1501 to assist him in his own Hebrew studies. 50 Another copy of the same work 
in Reuchlin’s possession was a printed edition of it, probably originating from 
Soncino’s press (1508). It was referred to in the earlier catalogues of Reuchlin’s 
Hebraica, 51 but was lost during the Second World War (formerly BLB Be 69). 52 

Thanks to Reuchlin, Mahalakh Shevile ha-Da‘at was highly esteemed by 
Christians who wished to learn biblical Hebrew and was widely disseminated 
in Reuchlin’s scholarly environment. Around the same time as Pellican copied 
Reuchlin’s copy of Qimhi’s work, Johannes of Grafing included it in his composite 
manuscript (BSB, Chm 401, fols 227r-244r). The dates of 1501 ( Apollonaris ) and 
1509 ( Misericordia Domini) concluding the treatise (fol. 244r) possibly denote the 
beginning and end of the copying. 53 In this case, Mahalakh Shevile ha-Da ‘at was 
written in two columns, the Hebrew text in the right-hand column and its German 
translation in the left-hand one. This fact may indicate that Johannes of Grafing’s 
copy reflects - albeit only indirectly - Reuchlin’s handwritten exemplar of the 
same work, which, as mentioned above, was translated into German around the 


46 Von Abel/Leicht 2005, 53-54. 

47 Riggenbach 1877, 22; von Abel/Leicht 2005, 53. 

48 See Walde 1916, 190-194. 

49 Riggenbach 1877,19. 

50 Von Abel/Leicht 2005, 54; cf. Dall‘Asta/Dorner/Rhein 2000, 350. 

51 Christ 1924, 41-42. 

52 See von Abel/Leicht 2005, 53-55 and 232-234; see also the contribution by Reimund Leicht 
in this volume. 

53 Walde 1916,195-196. 
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same time. 54 Such a transmission of Reuchlin’s version of Qimhi’s work is highly 
likely due to Johannes’s personal connection to Reuchlin. 55 

On the other hand, another German translation that differs from the one 
done by Johannes of Grafing accompanies the exemplar of Mahalakh Shevile 
ha-Da‘at copied by the Hebraist Kilian Leib (1471-1553) (SBB Or. oct. 148, 
fols 25r-120v). 56 Its Hebrew version requires further collation with Johannes’s 
copy. As in the case of Johannes’s manuscript, the Hebrew and German texts 
appear side by side in two columns in Leib’s codex. In his colophon, which lacks 
a date, unfortunately (fol. 120v), Leib stated that he was ‘brother Kilian Leib’, 
suggesting that the manuscript was copied by him sometime before 1499 when 
he was appointed prior of Rebdorf Monastery. 57 Translating Qimhi’s Hebrew text 
into German seems to have been an integral part of its Christian production. Since 
grammatical treatises of this kind played a practical role, their translation into 
the language spoken by their non-Jewish users was necessary, especially in the 
case of Christians who did not have any previous knowledge of Hebrew. 

An interlinear translation of Mahalakh Shevile ha-Da‘at, this time into Latin, 
also appears in a manuscript from the collection belonging to Caspar Amman (c. 
1450-1524), prior of the Augustinian hermit monastery in Lauingen (BSB, Chm 
426, fols lr-36v). This translation and the copying of the original Hebrew text in 
this codex were apparently carried out by Amman himself around 1511-1513 in 
connection with his own Hebrew studies, which he began c. 1505. 58 In addition to 
Qimhi’s work, the manuscript includes other grammatical treatises and excerpts 
by Jewish and Christian authors copied by Amman. 59 

This codex belongs to a group of nine Hebrew manuscripts from Amman’s 
library dedicated mainly to Hebrew grammar and lexicography (Bern Burg., A 
198; BSB, Chm 424 [in BSB, Clm 28233] - Chm 427; Gottweig SB, 10-11; UB, 4° Cod. 
ms. 757 and 759). One of the lexicological works on Hebrew that Amman possessed 
is the aforementioned lexicon based on the Mahberet by Menahem ben Saruq, 
which was copied for Reuchlin by his Hebrew tutor. Caiman, in 1486 and ended 
up being bound into Amman’s Hebrew volume (BSB, Chm 425, fols 136r-167v). 60 
Another codex in this group was copied for Amman by Johannes Boschenstein 
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(BSB Chm 72 and 427, fols 132v-134v), who was employed as Amman’s Hebrew 
tutor. 61 

In 1521, Boschenstein provided similar guidance in the Hebrew language 
through another exemplar of Mahalakh Shevile ha-Da ‘at copied by the theolo¬ 
gian Johann Eck (1486-1543) (BSB, Clm 11602, fols 2r-36r [135v-169v]; evidence of 
Eck’s Hebrew studies is also preserved in UB, 4° Cod. mss. 800 and 827). This copy 
of Mahalakh Shevile ha-Da ‘at was included in the volume containing an index for 
Reuchlin’s Rudimenta, which Eck compiled in the monastery of Polling where he 
fled from the plague raging in Ingolstadt. 62 In addition to Eck’s interlinear trans¬ 
lation of Qimhi’s work into Latin, Boschenstein wrote down his own translation 
on the last few leaves of the treatise and signed his name at the end of it (fol. 36r). 
Boschenstein’s additions to Eck’s codex suggest that he possibly interpreted 
Qimhi’s work for Eck after the latter produced his own copy of it. A year earlier, 
in 1520, Boschenstein had printed his own version of Mahalakh Shevile ha-Da ‘at 
(in Augsburg), but a comparison has shown that this did not serve as a direct 
model for Eck’s manuscript. In the same year, Qimhi’s work was also published 
by Gilles de Gourmont in Paris and by Thomas Anshelm in Hagenau in 1519. The 
latter edition served as a basis for Eck’s extracts on Hebrew grammar found in 
the same codex (BSB, Clm 11602; see Eck’s Latin note on fol. 170r). As a result of 
these publications, Mahalakh Shevile ha-Da‘at came to occupy a firm place in the 
Christian tradition of writing Hebrew grammars. 

Although it is not yet possible to establish the precise interrelations between 
different copies of Qimhi’s grammatical text in Christian book collections at this 
stage of my research, what is obvious is that the aforementioned circle of German 
civic and monastic humanists and Hebraists such as Boschenstein, Amman, 
Johannes of Grafing, Eck, Leib, Pellican, Bohm and Schedel all shared a common 
interest in the Hebrew language and Jewish literature and created a scholarly 
network. They were connected to each other via private contacts and correspon¬ 
dence, sent their literary works to each other and lent books to one another. 
Hebrew books circulating in these circles led, in turn, to the creation of a kind 
of a ‘canon’ of Hebrew and Hebrew-related texts and authors used by Chris¬ 
tians, which eventually shaped Christian conceptions of Jewish literature. Due 
to their innate mastery of Hebrew, it was natural for converts from Judaism to 
play the main role as transmitters of knowledge during this process. The figure 
of Johannes Reuchlin, whose Hebraica collection was widely used by other Heb- 
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raists, was behind all these attempts to produce ‘Christian’ Hebrew codices - he 
acted as a kind of ultimate referee in such matters. 

Thanks to Reuchlin, German Hebraists not only took an interest in the Hebrew 
Bible and works on Hebrew grammar and lexicography, but in works on Jewish 
mysticism, philosophy and other subjects as well. These were subsequently 
included in numerous Christian libraries. This was especially true with regard 
to the Kabbala, which was considered a source of esoteric knowledge universal 
to Judaism and Christianity and was believed to prove basic Christian doctrines. 

Although he hardly had any command of the Hebrew language, another 
scholar from Reuchlin’s circles, Johann von Dalberg, the Bishop of Worms (1455- 
1503) was highly interested in Jewish literature and mysticism, for instance. His 
Hebrew books have now been lost, but we still know about them from his corre¬ 
spondence with Reuchlin. 63 Dalberg gave some of the manuscripts from his library 
to Reuchlin, including the polemical anti-Christian work Sefer Nissahon. M In 
1495, Reuchlin received another 15 th -century Ashkenazic manuscript from Dalberg 
called Ginnat Egoz (The Nut Orchard), a Kabbalistic work by Joseph Gikatilla (BL, 
Ms. Add. 11416 = or. 740). 65 Upon acquiring it, Reuchlin inscribed it with an owner¬ 
ship note of his own, stating that Dalberg had obtained the codex with the greatest 
effort (summa conatu) from a rabbi from Worms (fol. 206r). Although it is uncertain 
whether Dalberg himself was actively involved in Kabbalistic studies, he obviously 
supported Reuchlin in the latter’s devotion to Hebrew and the Kabbala. 66 

In his search for Kabbalistic works, Reuchlin also sought assistance from 
Jews. In response to his request for books on the Kabbala, the Rabbi of Regens¬ 
burg, Ya'aqov Margolioth, wrote to Reuchlin c. 1493-1496, saying that such books 
were not available for purchase in his city. 67 Keeping in mind that Kabbalistic 
treatises existed in Ashkenaz in that period, 68 it is not clear whether this answer 
reflected the actual situation in Regensburg or if Margolioth was just showing cir¬ 
cumspection; in the case of Kabbalistic literature, such caution would have been 
more than appropriate as it was strictly forbidden for Jewish mystical tradition to 
be passed on to non-Jews. 69 

Due to the obvious reluctance on the part of Ashkenazic Jews to share secret 
Jewish knowledge with non-Jews, the scope of Kabbalistic texts to which Chris- 
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tians were exposed was apparently limited at that time. The same titles of Kab- 
balistic works circulated among Hebraists, setting out their priorities with regard 
to book acquisitions. Following Reuchlin’s example, for instance, the Hebraists 
in his circle took a great interest in Ginnat Egoz. Its contents were considered to 
be extremely valuable by Caspar Amman, who therefore wished to examine it, as 
expressed by R. Rafa’el of Hagenau in the recommendation he sent to the Jewish 
scholar and cantor R. Naftali Hirs Treves [of Worms] on Amman’s behalf (BSB, 
Chm 426, fol. 190v) 70 . This letter was written on an uncertain date, but shortly 
afterwards, apparently, Amman established his personal connections with Naftali 
Hirs. In a letter that the latter sent to Amman, Hirs mentioned that he had pro¬ 
vided Amman with some books, but these did not include any Kabbalistic works 
(BSB, Chm 426, fols 196v-197r [another copy is in UB, 4° Cod. ms. 827, fol. 48r]) 71 . 

While Kabbalistic texts were adapted by humanists to support their own 
beliefs, Christian interest in Hebrew liturgical manuscripts took another turn 
around 1500. Referring to the former status of Jewish literature on liturgy, rites 
and customs among Christians, Reuchlin stated in his Gutachten (1511): 72 

Weiter von iren predig biichern unnd disputations auch brevir, gesanng biichern ordnung 
irer cerimonien, sitten und andacht. Was sollich reden annders dann die loblichen keyser 
unnd geistlichen bapste dar von geredt unnd gesetzt haben, das mann sie inn iren Syn- 
agogen, cerimonien, ritus, gewonhaitten, sitten und an dachten riiwigklichen soli belei- 
ben lassen, besunder wan sie uns nit wider recht thundt, unnd unsere cristenliche kirchen 
offenlich nitt verachten. Dann die cristenlich lurch hat sunst nichtz mit inen zu schaffen, 
ausserhalb der neun stucken so die glos anzaigt. 

Furthermore, what shall I say to their books on preaching and disputations, to their brevi¬ 
aries and songboolcs, to their books on liturgy, on their customs and devotions, other than 
repeat what has already been said and decreed by the praiseworthy emperors and their holi¬ 
nesses, the popes, namely: That nobody shall interfere with their synagogues, ceremonies, 
rites, habits, customs, and devotions, particularly when they do not transgress our laws nor 
publicly deride our Christian Church. Other than this the Christian Church has no truck with 
them, except for the nine parts listed in the glosses. 73 

Although the conditional phrase ‘when they do not transgress... nor deride...’ 
renders the meaning of Reuchlin’s formulation somewhat evasive by suggesting 
that Jews do transgress or deride in certain cases, the general tenor of his conclu¬ 
sion regarding Jewish liturgy and rites is to regard them as internal Jewish affairs 
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in which Christians do not need to interfere. On the other hand, written in re¬ 
sponse to Pfefferkorn’s accusations of the blasphemous nature of Jewish liturgi¬ 
cal texts, Reuchlin’s Gutachten pursued the goal of protecting Hebrew books from 
destruction and therefore can hardly be taken as reflecting any actual Christian 
conceptions of Jewish liturgy around 1500. 

In contrast to Reuchlin’s opinion, one of the earliest of Pfefferkorn’s tracts 
on Jewish slurs against Christianity, Ich bin ain buchlein. der Juden veindt ist mein 
namen (‘I am a Booklet. The Jews’ Enemy is my Name’) published by him in 1509 
before the actual controversy over Jewish books broke out, considers Jewish 
liturgy no less harmful and offensive than the Talmud. 74 He wrote, for instance, 
that the words ‘Zu den getaufften ist kain hoffnung und alle unglaubigen sollen 
schnelliglich vergon und alle die find deines volckes Israhel undertruckt und 
verdilgt werden das geschech bald’ (‘There is no hope for the baptised, and all 
infidels will soon be gone and all the enemies of your people Israel will be sup¬ 
pressed and destroyed. This will happen soon’) from a Jewish prayer recited three 
times a day (the ' Amida ) designated the baptised as infidels and expressed the 
hope that the Christian Church and the Holy Roman Empire would collapse. 75 
These and similar references by Pfefferkorn to Jewish prayer and rites, intended 
to ridicule them and stress their anti-Christian elements, depicted Jewish liturgy 
as being deliberately hostile to Christianity. 

Converts from Judaism were not the only vehicles of transmission in this 
process of Christian insight into Jewish liturgy and ceremonies, however - 
Hebrew books also played an important role in it. For example, the Hebrew book 
emerges from the protocols of the aforementioned trial on the ritual murder of 
the child called Simon in Trent (1475) as a full ‘participant’ in the murder and 
a significant ‘witness’ of it. In several instances, the podesta demanded impri¬ 
soned Jews to indicate words and expressions of malediction in Hebrew as well 
as those related to blood in the Passover Haggada. An interrogated Jewish woman 
named Anna was asked to identify the curses uttered against Egyptians in the 
Haggada, which were immediately copied down in Hebrew in the record of the 
trial and then translated into Latin. 76 It is interesting to note that in a folk poem 
from 1475 that was dedicated to Simon, the author stated that the Jews read from a 
book from the Talmud called ‘Agoyiri, after the boy’s murder. 77 In these and other 
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instances of using the original Hebrew text of the Haggada, the actual manuscript 
of the Haggada was probably confiscated from Jews by the magistrates. 78 

Use of the Haggada as the primary source of information on Jewish liturgy and 
rites leads us to another example closely related to the Trent trial. This concerns 
an illuminated Haggada manuscript copied in the Passau area in the third quarter 
of the 15 th century by Yosef son of Efrayim (BSB, Chm 200). The manuscript came 
into the possession of Paulus Wann of Kemnath, a preacher at the Cathedral of 
Passau, probably after the Jews were expelled from Passau in 1478 as a result of 
an accusation of host desecration. In 1489, Wann donated the manuscript to the 
Benedictine monastery in Tegernsee together with some non-Hebrew books. 79 A 
few years later, the librarian of the monastery library, Ambrosius Schwerzenbeck, 
sent the Haggada to Erhard of Pappenheim (d. 1497), a Dominican monk from 
Altenhohenau, along with a request to describe its contents. 80 Erhard, in turn, 
added annotations in the Haggada itself, mainly translating the first lines of its 
passages. He also wrote an introductory text, bound into a composite manuscript 
of religious tractates in Tegernsee (BSB, Clm 18526b, fols 190v-200r) and copied 
in 1493 by Schwerzenbeck in a quire added to the beginning of the Haggada (the 
first quire in BSB, Chm 200, fols 1-6, but to be read as ‘6-1’). As can be gathered 
from Schwerzenbeck’s note added to the quire of the composite manuscript (BSB, 
Clm 18526b, fol. 190r), he received Erhard’s text in 1492. 81 

Erhard’s introduction to the Tegernsee Haggada was primarily based on his 
knowledge of the Hebrew text of the Haggada, its included rituals and even their 
extended version in Yiddish (BSB, Chm 200, fol. 6v.) 82 . However, he did not rely 
on Jewish sources alone; on fol. 6r he stated that he had translated the Latin 
record of the Trent trial into German, and some of this material was included in 
his introduction as well. 83 For example, his references to use of the blood of Chris¬ 
tian babies for making the principal cakes of unleavened bread (masot misva), 
to mixing such blood into the first cup of wine of the seder (Passover Eve cere¬ 
mony) and to sprinkling the blood mixed into wine on the contents of the table 
whilst reciting the ten plagues inflicted on the Egyptians were obviously based 
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on the Trent protocols (BSB, Chm 200, fols 6r, 5v and 5r respectively). According 
to Erhard, the ritual performance of the seder was closely connected to its verbal 
aspects, thus emphasising a strict correspondence between certain actions and 
corresponding passages of the Haggada. 

A reference to the process against the Jews of Trent, written in a similar spirit 
to that of Erhard, accompanies the Passover Haggada in Johannes of Grafing’s 
aforementioned Hebrew codex (BSB, Chm 401, fol. 184r). Around 1519, when 
Johannes wrote his annotations to this unit of BSB, Chm 401, details of the Trent 
process were widely known due to a number of printed editions which described 
Simon’s alleged ritual murder. But this particular reference to the confessions of 
the Jews of Trent was rather inspired by his acquaintance with Erhard’s work. An 
actual relation between these two monks can be established through Johannes’s 
Greek manuscripts. Erhard was not only a confessor at the nearby Dominican 
nunnery of Altenhohenau, but also participated in the copying of Johannes’s 
Greek compilation, BSB, Cgrm 323 (fols 2r-20v, 97r-107r, 167r-268r passim). 84 

Thus, if Christian preoccupation with the Hebrew Bible had a longstanding 
tradition before the rise of 15 ,h -century Hebraism, Christian interest in Jewish 
liturgy and religious customs was a new phenomenon in this period. According 
to Ronnie Po-chia Hsia, this new interest departed from the narrow context of 
ritual murder accusations, especially that of Trent in 1475, and engendered the 
emergence of a new literary genre describing Jewish rites, customs and lifestyles 
for their own sake. 85 This is not the place to discuss Hsia’s conclusions and their 
validity for general Christian attitude towards Jewish rites, but the trial in Trent 
undoubtedly had a great impact on Christian views of Jewish Passover customs 
and Jewish liturgical practices in general. As a result, Jewish books on liturgical 
contents were not perceived by Christians as neutral works or as internal Jewish 
affairs, but as being imbued with a definite anti-Christian aura. Christian interest 
in this sort of Jewish literature combined curiosity with regard to Jewish matters 
with anti-Jewish tendencies nourished by blood libels and other Jewish ‘crimes’ 
against Christianity. 

If this is correct, then the very fact of the preservation of these ‘blasphemous’ 
books in Christian libraries requires further consideration. Hebraists and human¬ 
ists - even those who did not have any command of the Hebrew language - 
shared an idea of preserving Hebrew books for the sake of humanist scholarship. 
The attitudes of the religious circles towards Jewish literature, on the other hand, 
were less homogenous. At one extreme were men like Pfefferkorn who stood 
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for the destruction of Hebrew books, while at the other, there were humanist- 
oriented ecclesiastic and monastic representatives (such as Johann von Dalberg) 
who, being interested in Jewish biblical scholarship and Jewish mysticism, made 
an effort to collect Hebrew books for their own monasteries. They were in favour, 
rather, of taking Hebrew books away from the Jews, but not destroying the works 
altogether. Even Petrus Nigri, whose negative evaluation of Hebrew books and 
their harmfulness is undoubted, was careful to preserve Hebrew manuscripts in 
the Dominican Abbey in Regensburg, being motivated by their potential value to 
anti-Jewish polemics. 

Christians in this period attempted to physically disassociate Hebrew books 
from their Jewish owners and make these books serve their own needs, namely 
to foster anti-Jewish polemics and scholarship - the latter via Christian interpre¬ 
tation of Hebrew texts. The general tendency towards conceptual and practical 
disassociation of Jewish texts from the Jews was accompanied by a transition in 
the backgrounds of Hebrew tutors (as Jews were replaced by converts and Chris¬ 
tians) and with the beginning of independent Christian production of Hebrew 
texts. 86 Both these developments minimised the necessity for Jewish co-operation 
and inaugurated a new era in the history of Hebrew books, breaking up the Jewish 
monopoly on Hebrew book production. Those works produced by Christians for 
Christians no longer belonged to ‘Jewish literature’ and were finally separated 
from the actual fate of the Jews. At this stage of the process of Christian appro¬ 
priation of Jewish texts around 1500, Hebrew books still remained ambivalent 
objects, desired and yet dangerous at the same time. 


Abbreviations 


Bern Burg. 

BL 

BLB 

BSB 

Dessau ULB 
Gottweig SB 
GW 

Electronic edition 
Mainz SB 


SBB 

UB 


Burgerbibliothek of Berne 

London, British Library 

Badische Landesbibliothek Karlsruhe 

Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 

Anhaltische Landesbiicherei Dessau 

Gottweig, Stiftsbibliothek 

Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke. 1925-2009 

http://www.gesamtkatalogderwiegendrucke.de/ 

Mainz, Wissenschaftliche Stadtbibliothek 
Staatsbibliothekzu Berlin, Preuftischer Kulturbesitz 
Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitat Munchen, Universitatsbibliothek 


86 See also Carlebach 2001,161; Burnett 2012a, 90-207. 
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Reimund Leicht 

Johannes Reuchlin’s Collection of Hebrew 
Books - Its Afterlife and Influence 

Abstract: This paper discusses the importance of Reuchlin’s Hebrew book 
collection for Hebrew Studies in Germany (and beyond) and the scientific value 
of his manuscripts and early prints for Jewish Studies today. It will become clear 
that the items which are of particular interest are those that are known to have 
once been part of Reuchlin’s library, but were removed and lost at some point 
in time - either lost completely through physical destruction or lost from the 
collection in Karlsruhe, but physically preserved at other locations. There seems 
to be a close correlation in most cases between the disappearance of books and 
manuscripts and the scholarly interest in these works. 


In most of the fields in which Johannes Reuchlin (1455-1522) became famous (he 
was a Doctor of Law, humanist, lover of Greek literature, bibliophile and, last 
but not least, Hebraist and Kabbalist), he was not the first: he was not the first 
Christian scholar to learn the Hebrew language, nor was he the first to publish 
a Hebrew grammar book. Like Reuchlin, other Christians also knew that Jewish 
literature contained more than the Bible, the Talmud and anti-Christian polemics, 
and some of them had already revealed a strong interest in the teachings of 
Jewish mysticism, the Kabbala. For this reason, they collected Hebrew books 
and built up their own libraries. On the other hand, even if Reuchlin was not 
the first to deal with these issues, he was the one who raised Christian Hebraism 
and Christian Kabbala to a new level. He had an unusually good command of the 
Hebrew language, for one thing; no Hebrew grammar of the quality of Reuchlin’s 
had appeared before 1506 when he published his De Rudimentis Hebraicis. In 
the famous dispute over Jewish books (‘Biicherstreit’) in which he was involved, 
he revealed his broad knowledge of the different branches and genres of 
Hebrew literature, 1 which went far beyond anything his Jewish and non-Jewish 
opponents and supporters had ever heard of; his De Arte Cabalistica published in 


The present paper is based on research on Reuchlin’s collection of Hebrew books published as 
Verzeichnis der Hebraica in der BibliothekJohannes Reuchlins, von Abel/Leicht 2005.1 am grate¬ 
ful for the opportunity to present a few aspects in greater detail, correct a few mistakes and add 
some information I was unaware of at the time of publication. 

1 Cf. Leicht 2013a on Reuchlin’s concept of Hebrew literature; cf als. Price 2011 and Shamir 2011. 
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1517 was effectively the first attempt to present a comprehensive introduction to 
the major teachings of Jewish mysticism. All this he was able to achieve because 
he possessed a collection of about forty to fifty Hebrew books - manuscripts 
and early prints - which formed a Christian Hebraist’s library, to which nothing 
comparable existed north or south of the Alps. In other words, Johannes Reuchlin 
undoubtedly represented an important turning point in the history of Christian 
Hebraism and the study of Hebrew literature and Jewish thought. 

However, there are also certain disadvantages to being a turning point and 
the first one in this sense: the long line of Christian Hebraists who followed 
Reuchlin soon overshadowed his achievements. For them it was much easier to 
study the Hebrew language at university level; they consulted and composed new 
books of Hebrew grammar, with the result that Reuchlin’s Rudimenta soon lost 
their scholarly importance and were never reprinted. The great bibliographers 
of Hebrew literature in the 17 th and 18 th century such as Johann Christian Wolf 
(Bibliotheca Hebraea, Hamburg/Leipzig 1715-1733) had direct or indirect access 
to a much larger range of Hebrew literature, rendering Reuchlin’s descriptions 
of Hebrew literature into little more than learned guesswork; much progress was 
made in the creation and development of Christian Kabbala (although his DeArte 
Cabalistica was one of the works that remained important). Lastly - and here we 
come to the main topic of this paper - Reuchlin’s collection of around fifty Hebrew 
books, which he built up over the course of his lifetime, investing a considerable 
amount of energy and financial means in it, was no longer something that would 
have gained worldwide fame after book printing in the 16 th , 17 th and 18 th centuries 
meant that many of these Hebrew works were much more readily available than 
at the turn of the 16 th century. 

In other words, cultural changes and technological developments that started 
off during Reuchlin’s lifetime and soon after his death created a profoundly 
different situation in respect to the study of the Hebrew language and Hebrew 
literature. This raises the question of how important Reuchlin’s Hebraistic library 
actually was, historically speaking. 

Reuchlin himself obviously valued it very highly. This finds its clearest 
expression in his last will, in which he decreed that his Greek and Hebrew books 
should not be sold, but remain accessible to scholars. After his death in 1522, they 
were thus to be transferred to the Collegiate Church of St Michael ( Stiftskirche ) 
in his hometown of Pforzheim. From there, most of the books were moved to the 
library of Margrave Charles II in Durlach in 1565, and later to Karlsruhe. Thirteen 
or fourteen manuscripts and nine early prints survived there until the eve of 
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World War II, when five of the printed books and one manuscript (or perhaps 
two, as we will see) were destroyed together with 95% of the library. 2 

But to come back to the question of how important Reuchlin’s collection 
of Hebrew books actually was, we immediately find ourselves posing a second 
question, namely how do we evaluate the importance of a historical book 
collection? This is a difficult task from the outset, not least because ‘important’ is a 
highly ambiguous term. In the present case, there can be no doubt that Reuchlin’s 
collection of Hebrew books had a considerable impact on his own intellectual 
development, but how important was it for subsequent generations of Christian 
Hebraists? And how important are the manuscripts in the eyes of modern and 
contemporary scholarship? 

In this paper, I will concentrate on the second and third aspect, namely the 
importance of Reuchlin’s Hebrew book collection for Hebrew Studies in Germany 
(and beyond) and the scientific value of his manuscripts and early prints for Jewish 
studies today. Perhaps paradoxically, it will turn out that I have to concentrate 
not so much on the manuscripts and books which are still preserved in the Baden 
State Library in Karlsruhe, but on those items which we know were once part of 
Reuchlin’s library, but were removed and lost at some point in time - either lost 
completely through physical destruction or lost from the collection in Karlsruhe, 
but physically preserved at other locations. The reason for this seemingly 
paradoxical perspective is the following: it is fair to assume that the books 
and manuscripts which are still found in the Karlsruhe library are those which 
enjoyed less intellectual curiosity over the course of history, whereas the works 
which were removed from the library were those considered important enough to 
be ‘taken away’. This is a slightly problematic assumption, of course, given that 
it is often purely coincidental historical circumstances which are responsible for 
the disappearance of certain items - such as the physical destruction caused in 
World War II - but as we will see, there seems to be a close correlation in most 
cases between the disappearance of books and manuscripts and the more or less 
well documented scholarly interest in these works. 

Modern research is relatively well informed about the state of Reuchlin’s 
Hebrew book collection at different points in history, giving us a pretty clear idea 
of what got lost and when. Most of the information presented in the following 
paragraphs can be found in more detail in the Verzeichnis der Hebraica, but in 
order to give a rough overview of the relevant sources, I would like to mention 
briefly that the most important sources of our knowledge of Reuchlin’s library 
are naturally the manuscripts and books themselves. Sixteen of these are now 


2 Von Abel/Leicht 2005, 64-69. 
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housed in Karlsruhe, while three more that have survived are kept in various other 
libraries. Six or seven books (one or two manuscripts and five printed books) were 
destroyed during World War II, but we know quite a lot about them thanks to 
catalogue descriptions and other publications. 

In addition, we possess a list of titles belonging to Reuchlin’s collection, which 
was probably composed sometime in the second half of the 16 th century. This list is 
preserved in the Bibliotheca Palatina (Cod. Pal. lat. 1925), which is now part of the 
Vatican Apostolic Library. It originated in Heidelberg and presumably describes the 
books which were accessible to interested scholars either at the Collegiate Church of 
St Michael in Pforzheim or later at the margrave’s residence in Durlach. 3 Although 
it is not always easy to interpret the entries in the list, it is clear that nearly fifty 
volumes were still housed at their proper location at that time. However, this was the 
point at which the long history of losses started, as can be partly observed in later 
descriptions of Reuchlin’s manuscripts found in works such as Johann Heinrich Mai’s 
Vita Jo. Reuchlini Phorcenis (published in 1687), Benjamin Kennicott’s Dissertatio 
generalis in vetus testamentum Hebraicum (1770), Valentin Molter’s Beitrage zur 
Geschichte und Litteratur: Aus einigen Handschriften der Markgraflich Baadischen 
Bibliothek (1798) and lastly in Samuel Landauer and Wilhelm Brambach’s catalogue 
of manuscripts in Karlsruhe of the end of the 19 th century. 4 

If we turn our attention to the different parts of Reuchlin’s collection as 
reconstructed from the various sources mentioned above, we see that the losses 
are spread quite unevenly. As regards biblical manuscripts and early printed 
versions of the Bible, it is relatively difficult to identify the items in the booklist 
(in fact, we know about more Bibles than we would need for the book list), but it 
seems that there are no major losses to be recorded in this field - probably because 
the manuscripts were not very easy to remove (take the monumental Bible Cod. 
Reuchlin 1, for example), they were of less interest to scholars (Cod. Reuchlin 
3, Targum Yonatan, for instance) or they became superfluous once printed 
editions of the Hebrew Bible were easily available. This by no means diminishes 
the scientific/scholarly relevance of some of these manuscripts for philological 
research today - especially the monumental Bible codex or the Targum Yonatan - 
but this apparently did not apply for early Christian Hebraists. 


3 Cf. von Abel/Leicht 2005, 237-260. 

4 On the earlier catalogue descriptions, see von Abel/Leicht 2005, 71-78. One can glean a 
considerable amount of information about Reuchlin’s book collection from quotes taken from 
Hebrew texts found in his own books, although in many cases it is not clear whether he actually 
possessed a specific book, borrowed it or quoted from a secondary source; cf. von Abel/Leicht 
2005, 30-58. 
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Fig. 1: Badische Landesbibliothek Karlsruhe, Cod. Reuchlin 3, Prophets, fol. 294r, beginning of 
Ezekiel. © Badische Landesbibliothek Karlsruhe (urn:nbn:de:bsz:31-64884). 


The same largely holds true for biblical commentaries: Reuchlin’s library contai¬ 
ned four such manuscripts in addition to four printed volumes. With the excep¬ 
tion of one manuscript containing David Qimhi’s commentary on Isaiah, which 
was bound together with another manuscript of Yehuda ha-Levi’s philosophical 
work Sefer ha-Kuzari, was removed from the collection and is now found in the 
State Library of Wiirttemberg in Stuttgart (Stuttgart, Cod. or. 20 2), all of these 
items survived and remained in place until World War II. Only two biblical com¬ 
mentaries which were quoted by Reuchlin and may therefore have been in his 
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possession appear to be lost (they may have already been lost prior to the legacy 
and the composition of the book list, however): these are the Kabbalistic com¬ 
mentary on the Pentateuch by Menahem Recanati and an early print of Gerso- 
nides’ commentary on Daniel. In other words, biblical commentaries were not 
deemed attractive enough to be removed permanently from the collection. 

The same can be said about the manuscripts and printed books on Hebrew 
grammar (one manuscript - Cod. Reuchlin 6 - which disappeared as late as the 
20 th century and two early prints), liturgical works (three manuscripts), books 
in Yiddish (three manuscripts - Cod. Reuchlin 8 (Fig. 2) and 9, and Munich, 
Cod. hebr. 425) 5 and even a manuscript containing the Talmud tractate of 
Sanhedrin (Cod. Reuchlin 2; Fig. 3), which is still of prime importance for criticism 
of the text today, but apparently escaped the interest of Christian Hebraists - 
again probably because printed editions of the Talmud had become available by 
then. 6 

In which areas of scholarship did books and manuscripts get lost? Perhaps 
not surprisingly, the lost books belonged to the fields of Kabbala, anti-Christian 
polemics and philosophy. 

Let us start with Kabbala. The disappearance of all the Kabbalistic manuscripts 
from the Karlsruhe collection is clearly a huge disadvantage for scholarship on 
Reuchlin since direct access to these manuscripts would have given us a much 
clearer picture of how Reuchlin prepared the material for writing his opus 
magnum - the DeArte Cabalistica of 1517. The book list testifies that by the second 
half of the 16 th century, three Kabbalistic books and one item called Haichudim 
were still part of the library. We know from Reuchlin’s quotations that these items 
were most probably manuscript copies of Joseph Gikatilla’s works Sha'are Ora, 
Sha ‘are Sedeq and GinnatEgoz and - as I have mentioned above - a manuscript of 
Menahem Recanati’s commentary on the Pentateuch. Furthermore, as Gershom 
Scholem demonstrated decades ago, 7 Reuchlin must have used (and possessed) a 
Kabbalistic Miscellanea manuscript which was very similar in content to another 
manuscript that still exists today: Ms. Halberstam 444, which is now housed in 
the library of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. 8 

None of these books has remained in the Karlsruhe collection, but interest¬ 
ingly, the manuscript containing Gikatilla’s Ginnat Egoz has survived and is 


5 This was removed from the collection during Reuchlin’s lifetime. 

6 The book list contains two entries for such a tractate - one of them perhaps an early print 
which is now lost. 

7 Scholem 1960, 284, n. 47. 

8 Cf. von Abel/Leicht 2005, 35-38. 
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Fig. 2: Badische Landesbibliothek Karlsruhe, Cod. Reuchlin 8, Yiddish Bible glossary, fol. 62r. 
© Badische Landesbibliothek Karlsruhe (urn:nbn:de:bsz:31-17443). 
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now housed at the British Library in London (BL, Ms. Or. 740 = Add. 11416). 
This manuscript provides us with a better understanding of how and why this 
particular Kabbalistic book (and perhaps the others, too) was removed from the 
collection: in addition to Gikatilla’s work, the manuscript also contains copies 
of three letters written by Trithemius and a Latin translation of the Sefer Yesira 
copied in Reuchlin’s hand and dated ‘Rome 1488’. A closer look reveals that 
the folios in the volume were recounted in 1576, something that is not seen in 
any of the other manuscripts. No name is mentioned in the manuscript itself, 
but Johannes Pistorius is known to have been appointed librarian of the library 
in Karlsruhe one year earlier in 1575 - the very same Johannes Pistorius who 
published the one and only volume of his Artis Cabalisticae hoc est Reconditae 
Theologiae et Philosophiae scriptorum Tomus I in 1587. It is unlikely that this is a 
mere coincidence, and on reading the volume, it is evident that Pistorius printed 
the very same Latin translation as found in Reuchlin’s manuscript. There can 
therefore be no doubt that Pistorius intensively used the Reuchlin manuscripts. 

There is no evidence of any other Christian Hebraist who may have had access 
to the Kabbalistic books in Reuchlin’s collection before Pistorius. He seems to be 
the first one to have had a specific interest in the books and apparently used them 
for his studies of the Kabbala. No more is heard about Reuchlin’s Kabbalistic 
books thereafter. In other words, Reuchlin’s Kabbalistic manuscripts did attract 
the strong interest of at least one Christian Kabbalist at a relatively early stage - 
probably with fatal results in terms of the preservation of the manuscripts in the 
Karlsruhe collection. 

How big is the loss of the texts for modern scholarship? It is difficult to say. 
While it is certainly regrettable that we are no longer in possession of Reuchlin’s 
own books, which may have contained glosses and remarks that shed some light 
on his working methods, almost all of the texts are well documented in other 
manuscripts and editions, which means that the damage might still be consid¬ 
ered limited from a purely textual point of view. 

A second area in which considerable losses can be observed is the field of 
polemical literature. The book list from the Bibliotheca Palatina contains one 
entry called Argumenta Judaeorum contra Christianos, although no book of this 
name was found in the Karlsruhe collection when Karl Christ discovered the list 
in 1913. 9 Based upon Reuchlin’s frequent mentioning of a Liber Nissahon in his 
own works, Christ concluded in his 1924 publication that this must have been 
a copy of Yom Tov Lipmann Muehlhausen’s popular Sefer Nissahon, written in 
1399. There was a great surprise a few years later, however: in 1936, the classicist. 


9 Christ 1924. 
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Fig. 3: Badische Landesbibliothek Karlsruhe, Cod. Reuchlin 2, Talmud, Sanhedrin, fol. lr, with 
two notes by Reuchlin, above: ‘Libri Sanhedrin Jerosolymitani’; below: ‘Thalmud loannis Reuch 
lin Phorcen LL. Doctoris’. © Badische Landesbibliothek Karlsruhe (urn:nbn:de:bsz:31-46200). 
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papyrologist and librarian Karl Preisendanz announced that the Baden State 
Library had acquired a polemical manuscript originating from Johannes 
Reuchlin’s library. In the aftermath of this acquisition, Preisendanz published a 
short description of the manuscript which recently had found its way back to the 
Reuchlin collection after centuries of wandering. 10 The elation surrounding this 
rediscovery was short-lived, however, as the manuscript was destroyed in 1942 
together with 95% of the Karlsruhe library. 

In spite of this regrettable second loss, it is fascinating to see that the 
information about Reuchlin’s polemical manuscript, which is scattered about 
in different places, allows us to say much more about the book, its fate and 
influence than one might expect of an irretrievably lost item. 11 The first point 
refers to the content of Reuchlin’s polemical manuscript: Karl Preisendanz was 
presumably the only person who studied Reuchlin’s polemical manuscript in 
greater detail after its rediscovery in the early 1930s, but he was not a Hebraist and 
relied on Christ’s statement that Reuchlin’s library must have contained a copy 
of Yom Tov Lipmann Muehlhausen’s Sefer Nissahon. Most of the article is thus 
limited to a detailed reconstruction of the history of the manuscript, beginning 
with its confiscation from the house of a Jew named Yo’el in Mainz in 1478 and 
ending with its reappearance on the antiquarian book market in the early 20 th 
century. In addition, Preisendanz provides some basic codicological data about 
the 78-folio parchment manuscript and reports in great detail on the Latin and 
German glosses which featured throughout the work. Any attempt to locate these 
glosses in Yom Tov Lipmann Miihlhausen’s work is not crowned by success. On 
the other hand, it is possible to refer them all to the Sefer Nissahon ha-Yashan, 
printed for the first time by the Christian theologian and Hebraist Johann 
Christoph Wagenseil in his Tela Ignea Satanae (Altdorf, 1681). Moreover, a close 
comparison of the glosses recorded by Preisendanz reveals that in addition to the 
Sefer Nissahon Vetus, Reuchlin’s manuscript also contained the reports about the 
disputations of Paris (in 1240) and Barcelona (in 1263). 

Once the correct content of Reuchlin’s polemical manuscript has been estab¬ 
lished, its historical importance and impact becomes clear: as has been shown 
elsewhere, his lost polemical manuscript - the only known manuscript of the 
Sefer Nissahon Vetus written by a Jew - was probably the archetype for the other 
textual witnesses, all of which presumably originate from Christian hands. It is 
highly likely that the Hebraist Sebastian Munster (1488-1552), for example, who 
quotes this book in a number of his own works, read it in Reuchlin’s Hebraica col- 


10 Preisendanz 1936,100-111. 

11 Cf. Leicht 2013b for a detailed discussion of this manuscript. 
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Fig. 4: Badische Landesbibliothek Karlsruhe, Cod. Reuchlin 2, Talmud, Sanhedrin, fol. 37v. 
© Badische Landesbibliothek Karlsruhe (urn:nbn:de:bsz:31-46200). 
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lection. Likewise, there is good reason to assume that the Strasbourg manuscript 
(now lost), which served as a direct source for Wagenseil’s edition, was copied 
from Reuchlin’s polemical manuscript. Not until after the printed edition of 1681 
do we start to find handwritten Jewish copies of the work again. In other words, 
this ‘classic’ of mediaeval Jewish polemical literature in fact goes back to a single 
archetype found in Reuchlin’s library. Information about this lost manuscript is 
of prime importance not only for the long chain of Christian Hebraists and their 
anti-Jewish polemics, but also for modern research. 

Thus we can see that there was quite a vivid interest in Reuchlin’s library 
in this case, which again ultimately led to the removal of an important item 
from the Karlsruhe collection sometime during the second half of the 16 th 
century or beginning of the 17 th century. An owner’s remark indicates that the 
book was inherited in 1642 by the Protestant theologian Johannes Georgius 
Hagen of GroG-Ingersheim (d. 1683), who also inherited another manuscript 
from Reuchlin’s library - the volume containing the Sefer ha-Kuzari and David 
Qimhi’s commentary on the Book of Isaiah, which is now housed at the State 
Library of Wurttemberg in Stuttgart (Stuttgart, Cod. or. 20 2). I was unable to 
find out whether any of the ancestors of Georgius Hagen’s father were especially 
involved in these removals, but it might well be that the two works were taken 
away together as both the Sefer ha-Kuzari and the Sefer ha-Nissahon deal with 
some kind of religious dispute. 

This brings us to the next group of books in the Karlsruhe collection where 
there are major losses to record: philosophical works. According to the evidence 
provided by the book list and other indirect sources, we know that, in addition 
to the Sefer ha-Kuzari mentioned above, Reuchlin must have possessed at 
various stages an early print of Maimonides’ More Nevukhim, a manuscript of the 
anonymous philosophical work Ruah Hen, a handwritten Hebrew translation of 
Averroes’ Epitome of Logic and - if the quotes are not indirect - possibly also 
copies of Abraham Ibn Ezra’s Yesod Mora, Albo’s Sefer ha-Iqqarim and Se'adya’s 
Sefer Emunot we-De‘ot. 12 Not a single volume of these books still exists in the 
Karlsruhe collection, and it is only by chance that a manuscript containing Yehuda 
ha-Levi’s Sefer ha-Kuzari has survived. No principal suspect can be identified in 
these cases either, but I would like to briefly mention here that Reuchlin’s Sefer 
ha-Kuzari manuscript is, in fact, of considerable importance for modern research 
on the Hebrew versions of the book. Numerous scholars have tried to solve the 
intricate problems presented by the different versions of the Kuzari translation 
by Yehuda ibn Tibbon found in the manuscripts and early prints. The Reuchlin 


12 Cf. von Abel/Leicht 2005, 44-51. 
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manuscript contains a so far unique preface by the well-known translator 
Shemu'el ben Yehuda ben Meshullam of Marseilles, who tells the reader that he 
revised Yehuda ibn Tibbon’s translation of the Sefer ha-Kuzari in 1343 based on 
the Arabic original. No other manuscript containing this preface is known today, 
helping us to bring some order into the jungle of textual variants in the various 
manuscripts and editions. 13 Shemu'el ben Yehuda was a well-known Provencal 
translator of the late 13 th /early 14 th century whom we can now credit with another 
work. He also lived at least five or six years longer than previously believed. 

This survey on the books in Reuchlin’s collection which got lost due to 
scholarly interest can be concluded with a few remarks about one manuscript 
that remained in Karlsruhe until the 20 th century. According to the older catalogue 
descriptions. Cod. Reuchlin 6 contained copies of two works of grammar: David 
Qimhi’s Mikhlol - allegedly copied in 1282 (which would be extremely early, 
although the work is attested in dozens of other manuscripts, around 37 complete 
and 29 incomplete) - and Sekhel Tov, a work sometimes attributed to Moses 
Qimhi, of which we now possess two manuscripts only. In both cases, the loss 
- which we dated in the catalogue to World War II 14 - is extremely regrettable 
from a philological perspective. However, I now have good reason to doubt that 
this item really vanished in the flames of the war: firstly, all the manuscripts from 
the Reuchlin collection were evacuated from Karlsruhe before 1942, with the 
result that they all survived except for this grammar book. Secondly, it is rather 
conspicuous that this is yet another manuscript which had attracted scholarly 
interest shortly before its disappearance: a certain Benjamin Meyer, a rabbi from 
Alsace, submitted a dissertation to the University of Strasbourg in 1894 which 
included a critical edition of the work with a brief commentary, based upon our 
Karlsruhe manuscript. The editor explicitly writes the following in the preface: 

Auch will ich nicht vergessen, an dieser Stelle der Verwaltung der Grossherzoglichen Hof- und 
Landesbibliothek in Karlsruhe sowie der Kaiserlichen Universitats- und Landesbibliothek 
in Strassburg meinen innigsten Dank auszusprechen fur die Bereitwilliglceit, mit 
welcher mir das Manuslcript nach meinem damaligen Wohnsitz, Lauterburg, iiberlassen, 
beziehungsweise die nothigen Bucher zur Verfiigung gestellt wurden. 15 

I am also mindful not to forget on this occasion to express my sincerest thanks to the 
administration at the Court and State Library of the Grand Duchy in Karlsruhe and the 
Imperial University and State Library of Strasbourg for the willingness with which they 


13 Cf. Leicht (forthcoming). 

14 Von Abel/Leicht 2005, 215-220. 

15 Meyer 1894, Sepher Sechel Tob, 16. 
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entrusted the manuscript to my former residence in Lauterburg and provided me with 

access to the books I required. 

This is obviously quite alarming, but in fact we cannot blame Benjamin for 
the actual loss of the manuscript: in 1926, a certain E. L. Meyer from Karlsruhe 
edited and published the dissertation of his recently deceased son Arthur, who 
had been a student at Heidelberg University. 16 This work - which escaped our 
attention when we composed the Verzeichnis in 2005 - contains a detailed 
description of the manuscript and another critical edition of the text, but does 
not mention the earlier edition published by Benjamin Meyer about thirty years 
earlier. Although there does not seem to be any direct relationship between the 
two men, it is striking that Cod. Reuchlin 6, the grammar book which was clearly 
still being used in the 1920s, is the only manuscript no longer found in the library 
today. 

In conclusion, one might say that the intensive use made of Reuchlin’s 
Hebrew book collection was one of the main reasons for the losses that occurred 
in subsequent centuries. But the good thing is that traces were left by the scholars 
who should probably be held responsible for the removal of certain items from 
the collection: it is usual for scholars to reveal the influence of what they have 
read, quote from books they have read, make copies, prepare editions, and so on. 
This is also what happened with many of the manuscripts that disappeared from 
Reuchlin’s library. 

The Hebrew books which Reuchlin made such great efforts to find and 
collect indeed formed a collection of prime importance from a number of 
perspectives: the famous Bible codex, the codex containing the Targum Yonatan 
on the Prophets and the Talmud manuscript - all still preserved in the Karlsruhe 
library - are not the only works that make this collection so impressive today and 
reveal the true importance of Reuchlin’s Hebraica. Many other manuscripts also 
helped later Christian Kabbalists such as Pistorius to study Kabbala and provided 
Christian Hebraists like Sebastian Munster and Johann Christoph Wagenseil 
with a mediaeval anti-Christian polemical text which was to become a classic 
of the genre; and copy of the Sefer ha-Kuzari might be of crucial importance in 
solving many of the textual problems surrounding the Hebrew translation of the 
text. Furthermore, the manuscripts contained a rare 13 th -century testimony to a 
grammar compendium from Southern France, making the collection even more 
outstanding. Given the relatively small quantity of books Reuchlin succeeded in 
buying, the list of ‘important works’ becomes even more impressive and shows 


16 Meyer 1926, SepherSekhel Tob. 
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that Reuchlin’s book collection really was one of prime importance not only to 
the collector himself, but also to subsequent generations of Hebraists and even 
to modern scholarship. His collection was probably more significant in historical 
terms than many of the much bigger libraries belonging to Christian Hebraists in 
later generations. 
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Matters of Provenance: Hebrew Manuscripts 
Owned by a Distinguished French 
Archbishop 

Abstract: In 1946, the British Museum acquired six important Hebrew manuscripts 
that now form part of the British Library’s collection. Five of the manuscripts 
were written in Italy in the 15 th century and include Bahya ibn Paquda’s philoso¬ 
phical work Hovot ha-Levavot (‘Duties of the Heart’), Yosef Gikatilla’s Kabbalistic 
treatise Sha'are Ora (‘The Gates of Light’), and Shesh Kenafayim (‘Six Wings’), 
an astronomical treatise by Tmmanu’el ben Ya aqov Bonfils of Tarascon. This 
paper explores the manuscripts’ content, codicological features, and fascinating 
provenance, focusing particularly on their illustrious former Christian owners. It 
further discusses the historical background and momentous circumstances that 
led to the accession of these handwritten Hebrew works to the British Museum’s 
library seventy-one years ago. 


1 Introduction 

Amongst the rich holdings of the British Library’s Hebrew manuscript collec¬ 
tion, are six manuscripts which form the subject of this contribution. There is 
something very special these hand-copied books have in common that is both fas¬ 
cinating and intriguing: they all exhibit the arms of a French archbishop. Just two 
of the manuscripts have preserved the original brown leather bindings stamped 
with the archbishop’s heraldic insignia (Fig. 1). The rest were re-bound, and all 
that remains from their early leather covers are rectangular panels embossed 
with the clergyman’s coat of arms, pasted on to their inner back boards. 

In this paper I propose to briefly describe the manuscripts, reveal the identity 
of their French owner and examine the factors that may have led to their acqui¬ 
sition, explore additional marks of ownership found in the manuscripts, and, 
finally, show how and when they ended up in the British Library. 1 


1 The manuscripts were initially part of the British Museum’s collection, however, since 1972 
when the British Library was formed by Act of Parliament, they have belonged to the British 
Library collection. 


D0110.1515/9783110546422-010, 1 foT ivjihh.mI ©2017 I. Tahan, published by De Gruyter. 

This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivs 3.0 License. 
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Fig. 1: Original binding featuring the cleric’s coat of arms. Ms. Or. 11793 - Sitre Tora. By permis¬ 
sion of the British Library. 
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2 The manuscripts 

2.1 Or. 11791 

Copied in a neat Italian semi-cursive hand the manuscript comprises two com¬ 
mentaries on Sefer Yesira (‘Book of Formation’). One of the earliest products of 
Kabbala, Sefer Yesira, an anonymous Kabbalistic tract on the ten sefirot and the 
22 letters of the alphabet and their permutations has been attributed to Abraham 
the Patriarch and even to Adam and Moses. The work is a mixture of philology, 
mathematics, mysticism and esotericism. Owing to its obscure and complicated 
style, Sefer Yesira generated numerous commentaries by notable scholars inclu¬ 
ding Se'adya Ga ’on. The commentaries included here are the works of Yosef ben 
Shalom Ashkenazi 2 , a well-known Kabbalist of the late 13 th or early 14 th century 
(active 1270-1325) 3 , and that of the famous mediaeval Kabbalist Yishaq ben 
Avraham Sagi Nahor, known as Isaac the Blind (1160-1235). 4 The colophon on 
fol. 42r states that the manuscript was copied by Moshe ben Yishaq, but no other 
details regarding the original commission are provided. In the manuscript the 
leather rectangle bearing the French archbishop’s crest is affixed inside the back 
cover. Italy, 15 th century; 50 vellum leaves; 3 paper flyleaves at the front; 3 paper 
flyleaves at the back; 5 quires of 10 leaves each; catchwords are placed at the end 
of quires. The ruling is not visible; size: 22.75 x 17 cm. Contains diagrams, volvel- 
les (e.g. fols 7v, 21v; Figs 2 and 3) and some manicula. Half leather modern green 
binding embossed with the British Museum’s crest on back cover. Number 3730 
is written on fol. lv. 


2.2 Or. 11792 

Sha 'are Ora (‘Gates of Light’) or Sefer ha-Ora, a Kabbalistic treatise on the Divine 
name and the ten sefirot (‘ten divine emanations’) by the renowned Spanish kab¬ 
balist Joseph ben Avraham Gikatilla (1248-1305). The codex was written in a small 
and very fine semi-cursive Italian hand (Fig. 4). It lacks a colophon therefore 
nothing is known about the original commission. The French archbishop’s arms 
are stamped on the covers of the original binding. Italy, 15 th century; 76 vellum 


2 Also known as Yosef ben Shalom ha-Arokh, an epithet denoting tall. 

3 In the manuscript Ashkenazi’s commentary covers fols lr-42r. 

4 Sagi Nahor’s commentary occupies fols 43r-48r. 
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Fig. 2: A volvelle in Sefer Yesira. Volvelles are discs used for calculations/permutations and can 
be physically manipulated. They are often found in mediaeval astronomical, calendrical and 
cabbalist treatises. Ms. Or. 11791, fol. 7v, detail. By permission of the British Library. 
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Fig. 3: Page with volvelle from Sefer Yesira. Ms. Or. 11791, fol. 8v. By permission of the British 
Library. 

leaves; 1 blank vellum leaf and 3 paper flyleaves at the front; 3 blank vellum leaves 
and 3 flyleaves at the back; 8 quires of which the 1 st , 2 ,ld -7 lh and 8 th have 9,10 and 
7 leaves respectively; catchwords placed at the end of quires. Ruling carried out 
with a sharp object; size: 22.5 x 16.5 cm. Number 3726 is written on fol. lr. 


2.3 Or. 11793 

A manuscript consisting of two works: Sitre Tora (‘Secrets of the Tora’) a Kabba- 
listic commentary on Maimonides’ More Nevukhim (‘Guide for the Perplexed’) by 
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Fig. 4:. Beginningof Sha’are Ora. Ms. Or. 11792, fol. lr. By permission of the British Library. 
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Fig. 5: Beginning of Sitre Tora. Ms. Or. 11793, fol.lr. By permission ofthe British Library. 
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Avraham ben Shemu'el Abulafia (c. 1240-1290), 5 and Sefer Yesira (Fig. 5). 6 The 
manuscript which was penned in a semi-cursive Italian hand has no colophon. 
The handwriting in the first section (fols 1-45) is similar if not the same as that 
found in Or. 11792. The original leather binding with the archbishop’s arms has 
been preserved. Italy, 15 th century; 50 vellum leaves; 4 blank leaves between fols 
45 and 46; 1 blank vellum leaf and 3 paper flyleaves at the front; 5 blank vellum 
leaves and 3 paper flyleaves at the back; boxed; quires of 10 leaves; size: 22.2 x 
16.5 cm. 


2.4 Or. 11794 

Hovot ha-Levavot (‘Duties of the Heart’) by Bahya ben Yosef ibn Paquda (active in 
the 11 th century) in the Hebrew version of Yehuda ben Sha’ul ibn Tibbon. Compo¬ 
sed in Arabic around 1040 under the title Faraid al-Qulub, this is ibn Paquda’s 
most famous ethical and philosophical treatise. Copied without a colophon, 
the codex was penned in a semi-cursive Italian hand in two columns per page. 
Chapter headings and minor decorations were executed in red ink (Fig. 6). The 
last section of text was written within a decorated circle. On fol. lr a Hebrew 
inscription reads mezuqaq, which means that the manuscript had been revised 
and corrected. This may also indicate that the manuscripts had been censored, 
although no censorial marks and signatures are visible. The leather panel with 
the clergymen’s armorial bearings is pasted on the inner back cover. Italy, 15 th 
century; 79 vellum leaves; 1 paper flyleaf at the front; 1 blank vellum leaf and 3 fly 
leaves at the back; quires of 8 leaves each; catchwords placed at the end of quires; 
size; 20.5 x 27 cm. Half leather modern black and navy binding embossed with 
the British Museum’s crest on back cover; boxed. 


2.5 Or. 11795 

Shesh Kenafayim (‘Six Wings’) by the famous mathematician and astronomer 
Immanu el ben Ya'aqov Bonfils of Tarascon, Provence (c. 1300-c. 1377). This is 
an astronomical treatise with tables calculating the conjunctions and apposi- 


5 In the manuscript this commentary covers fols lr-45v; on fol. 46v there is a Latin inscription 
reading ‘Liber [...] de Divinis Nominibus et alia quedem cabalistica e raziel’. 

6 This kabbalistic tract, fols 47r-50v, was copied by a second scribe in a larger semi-cursive 
Italian script than that employed by the first. 
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Fig. 6: Decorated heading at the beginning of Hovot ha-Levavot. Ms. Or. 11794, fol. 3r, detail. By 
permission ofthe British Library. 
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Fig. 7: Table with calculations for Aries in Shesh Kenafayim. Ms. Or. 11795, fol. 19v. By permis¬ 
sion ofthe British Library. 

tions of the planets, lunar and solar eclipses, dates of the new moon, all of which 
had great applications for fixing of the calendar in Jewish life during the Renais¬ 
sance (Fig. 7). Its title relates to the prophets’ vision of the seraphim (Isaiah 6:2). 
Penned in a semi-cursive Italian hand and lacking a colophon, the manuscript 
contains numerous tables illustrated with the signs of the zodiac, some of which 
are in colour (e.g. the wheel of fortune with the zodiac signs and names of the 
months, fol. 27v; Fig. 8). The leather strip showing the archbishop’s crest is 
affixed inside the back cover. On fol. 30r there are sale notes with the names of 
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Fig. 8: A zodiac wheel in Shesh Kenafayim. Ms. Or. 11795, fol. 27v, detail. By permission of the 
British Library. 


former owners: Daniel ben Avraham ben Shabbetai of Castro sold the manuscript 
to Yosef ben Yishaq da Traetto (now called Minturno); Moshe ben Yosef bought 
the manuscript from Elhanan ben Yosef ha-Rofe da Traetto in March 1603. Italy, 
15 th century; 30 vellum leaves on guards; 1 paper flyleaf at the front; 2 paper fly¬ 
leaves at the back; size: 20.5 * 17.5 cm. Scribbling and doodles on fols 29 and 30. 
Half leather modern maroon binding embossed with the British Museum’s crest 
on back cover. Number 3729 is written on fol. 2r. 


2.6 Or. 11796 

Anonymous calendrical and astronomical tables with penwork borders delica¬ 
tely executed in red and violet inks and incorporating decorative motifs (e.g. a 
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Fig. 9: Ornamented 
table with zodiac calcu¬ 
lations. Ms. Or. 11796, 
fol. 21r. By permission of 
the British Library. 


peacock’s head, fol. 36r; dogs, fol. 41v; a beautifully illuminated wheel of fortune, 
fol. 57v; Figs 9 and 10). The codex which is imperfect at the end was written in 
square, semi-cursive and cursive Sephardic-Provengal scripts. The French cleric’s 
crest is pasted on the inner back cover. Spain or Provence (?), 15 th century; 93 
vellum leaves on guards; 1 paper flyleaf at the front; 2 paper flyleaves at the back; 
25.5 x 22 cm. A watermark of a coat of arms on the first flyleaf at the end, features a 
crowned shield with a ‘B’ in the middle and an illegible motto inscribed in a band 
beneath; similar to C. M. Briquet no. 8079 dated 1580, to Troyes. 7 Hair and flesh 


7 Stevenson 1968. 
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Fig. 10: Illuminated wheel of fortune. Ms. Or. 11796, fol. 57v. By permission of the British 
Library. 
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side are distinguishable. Pricking and ruling are visible. Half leather modern 
maroon binding embossed with the British Museum’s crest on back cover; size: 
25.5 x 22 cm. Number 3727 is inscribed on the first back flyleaf. 

Let us sum up our findings so far: three codices deal with Kabbala, two with 
astronomy and calendrics, and one with ethics and philosophy. Their contents 
would have been of great interest to Christian Hebraists. Was the distinguished 
owner of these manuscripts a Christian Hebraist? What prompted him to acquire 
these manuscripts and how exactly did he obtain them? These are some of the 
questions we shall attempt to answer in the paragraphs that follow. 


3 A distinguished owner 

The arms stamped on the covers or affixed inside the back boards of the six 
codices described earlier, are those of Jacques Nicolas Colbert, Archbishop of 
Rouen (1655-1707). 8 The main components of his heraldic device are: D’or, a la 
bisse d’azur, posee en pal et ondoyante - a golden shield with a blue 9 undulating 
grass serpent ( coluber in Latin) which is the coat of arms of the Colbert Family 
(Fig. 11). The shield is surmounted by a marquis’ coronet and right at the top by 
a gallero, an ecclesiastical hat with a flat top which was originally a pilgrim’s hat 
similar to a sombrero. On the upper left side of the shield is a mitre - a ceremonial 
headdress worn by Roman Catholic abbots and higher ranks, while on the oppo¬ 
site side is a crosier, a stylised staff, also known as a pastoral staff. The ten tassels 
flanking the shield on each side indicate the cleric’s place in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. 

Jacques Nicolas Colbert was the second son of Jean-Baptiste Colbert (1619— 
1683), the illustrious French statesman known as le Grand Colbert, who from 1665 
to 1683, served as principal minister, Controleur general des finances (Minister of 
Finance) and Surintendant general des Batiments du roi to Louis XIV of France, 
the Sun King. 

Educated for a career in the church, Jacques Nicolas Colbert served as abbot of 
Le Bec-Hellouin in Normandy (1664), as abbot’s deputy or prior at La Charite sur 
Loire, abbot of Ambierle (1669), becoming Archbishop of Rouen on 29 th January 
1691. He served in that role until his death in 1707, at the age of 52. In 1678 he was 


8 As identified by Leveen 1951/1952, 95-96. 

9 Whereas the serpent is coloured blue on Jacques Nicolas Colbert’s official crest, in the ma¬ 
nuscripts discussed here his heraldic device including the serpent are stamped in gold. 
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Fig. 11: Remnant of the original binding 
with the cleric’s coat of arms. Ms. Or. 
11791, Sefer Yesira. By permission of the 
British Library. 

admitted to the Academie Fran^aise where ‘il protegeait les savants et les belles- 
lettres’ 10 and was one of the first members of the Academie des inscriptions et 
belles-lettres, a French learned society founded in 1663 by his father. According to 
Honore Fisquet, Jacques Nicolas Colbert was an eminent and erudite cleric. ‘Son 
zele, sa charite et sa science le mirent au rang des plus illustres eveques du regne 
de Louis XIV.’ 11 Nonetheless, he does not appear to have been either a Christian 
Hebraist or a Christian Kabbalist. 12 

As the son of one of the century’s most powerful and influential statesman, 
he would have undoubtedly had access to the Colbertine, one of the most remar¬ 
kable European libraries his father had assiduously and passionately created 
and developed. Moreover, in view of the fact that at some point, following his 
father’s death, Jacques Nicolas Colbert became the rightful owner of this library, 
it is deemed essential to provide a summary account of how this outstanding coll¬ 
ection came into existence, what it held and the role it played in France’s history. 
Concurrently, it would be necessary to determine whether a possible connection 
did exist between the Colbertine and the codices examined here. 



10 Fisquet 1864-1874, 255. 

11 Fisquet 1864-1874, 255. 

12 His name does not feature in the detailed Christian Hebraists names’ list in the Encyclopae¬ 
dia Judaica, see Lowe 1971, nor is there any mention of such activity in Fisquet 1864-1874. Neither 
is his name among the Christian Hebraists listed in Burnett 2012, 279-297. 
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A great patron of the arts and literature, Jean Baptiste Colbert was in charge 
of the Royal Library from 1661 to 1683, and took an active interest in developing it. 

If there was one cultural activity for which Colbert displayed real personal enthusiasm it 
was the collection of books and manuscripts, in which respect he exemplified the Baco¬ 
nian proposition that ‘knowledge is power’. A strong streak of utilitarianism ran through 
his approach to knowledge, for without in any sense undervaluing it in its own right he was 
especially drawn to bodies of thought or information which could be applied to the service 
of the state. As a statesman as well as a bibliophile it made sense that he should have built 
an extensive library. His private activities as a collector of books carried over into the public 
domain, for in 1661 he found himself in charge of the royal library. 13 

An avid book collector, le Grand Colbert had also been, since 1658, intensively and 
zealously engaged in building up and enhancing his own library, which, from a 
very modest resource became ‘une des plus belles collections privees d’Europe’. 14 
In 1663 he employed as his librarian Pierre de Carcavy (c. 1600-1684) a well- 
known mathematician, who in 1667, through his patron’s influence, became a 
custodian for the Royal Library. From 1667 until 1700 15 , the library was run and 
managed by Etienne Baluze (1638-1718), a noted ecclesiastical scholar, historian 
and bibliophile. Under Baluze, the Colbertine grew enormously. 16 

This was a fine and prestigious library that its owner savored in filling with 
rare imprints and valuable hand-copied books from every part of Europe and the 
Levant where France had appointed consular envoys. In the Colbertine there were 
also significant archival documents that had been collected and retrieved from 
repositories across France. This outstanding private collection functioned both as 
a scholarly resource and as a national archive, and served its remarkable keeper 
as one of the major sources of information for the administration of government 
and the expansion of the rights of the monarchy. 

At the same time le Grand Colbert had full control over the Royal Library, 
which in his capacity as superintendent of the king’s buildings 17 , he conveniently 
re-housed in a building close to his own home. 

He regularly sent archivists to retrieve books and manuscripts from the king’s library. In 
reality, he completely controlled the Royal Library [...]. The creation of this dual library was 


13 Sturdy 1995, 66. 

14 Balaye 1988, 72. 

15 I.e. seventeen years after Jean Baptiste Colbert’s death. 

16 Saunders 1991, 283-300. 

17 Colbert was appointed in this role in 1664; on Colbert’s controlling powers over the Royal 
Library and the state information system see also Valentine 2012, 84-87. 
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an act of great significance. Colbert physically brought the library under his control and 
connected it to his own. 18 

It is believed that Colbert had a keen interest in de-accessioning the ‘duplicates’ 
in the Royal Library, some of which had apparently ended up in his own collec¬ 
tion. Jacob Soli claims that following Jean Baptiste Colbert’s death, there were 
complaints over a large number of items that had seemingly disappeared from the 
King’s Library. Accusations of theft against both Carcavy and Baluze, the schol¬ 
ars he had employed to manage the Colbertine, were circulated in an anonymous 
pamphlet. 19 The misappropriation of material from the King’s Library features 
also in a book by Thierry Sarmant. Sarmant maintains that Francois Michel Le 
Tellier, Marquis de Louvois (1641-1691), who became the most influential minister 
after le Grand Colbert’s death, summoned Jacques Nicolas Colbert, Archbishop 
of Rouen, to explain the meaning of the public accusations levelled against his 
father. One of these accusations referred explicitly to the removal of numerous 
books from the Royal collection and their transfer to the Colbertine: 

L’on assure que le nomme Baluze, bibliothequaire de M. Colbert, a fait passer de la Biblio- 
theque du roy grand nombre de livres dans celle dudit sieur Colbert. 20 

The Colbertine became well known among Europe’s learned people for its impres¬ 
sive rare editions and the huge number of books it held. ‘When Colbert died in 
November 1683, his library contained 23,000 books and 5,212 manuscripts’ 21 , but 
the exact number may have been higher. 22 

Interestingly, among the vast number of European and oriental handwritten 
volumes held in the Colbertine, there was also a fair number of Hebrew speci¬ 
mens. While amassing rare material to enhance his fine library, le Grand Colbert, 
spared neither efforts nor money to ensure that the Royal Library expanded its 
manuscript collection through the addition of a host of treasured items in exotic 
and oriental languages, including material printed and written in Hebrew. 23 Deter- 


18 Soil 2009, 94. 

19 Soil 2009, 213. 

20 Sarmant 2003, 59. 

21 Saunders 1991, 283-300. Similar figures appear in Waygand/Davis 1994, 515 and in Soil 
2008, 3-28, particularly p.12. This article appears also on the Internet http://www.academia. 
edu/2764767/The_Antiquary_and_theJnformation_State_Colberts_Archives_Secret_Histories_ 
and_the_Affair_of_theJtegale_1663-1682. 

22 For example, Joseph R. Hacker maintains that there were 41,844 printed books in the Colber¬ 
tine, Hacker 1997, 341 (in Hebrew). 

23 According to Hacker in the 16th century there were just around 50 Hebrew manuscripts in 
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mined and eager to implement and expedite his acquisition policy, he appealed 
to the French diplomatic emissaries in the Levant, and dispatched special envoys 
to the area to search and procure ancient imprints and hand-copied books in 
Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Persian, that would enrich the King’s as well as his own 
collection. 

Two of the most dynamic agents acting on his behalf were Father Joseph 
Besson (1610-1690), head of the Jesuit Mission in Syria, and Johann-Michael 
Wansleben (1635-1679) or Jean Michel Vansleb, as he was known in France. A 
German orientalist and distinguished polyglot born into a Lutheran family in 
Erfurt in 1635, Vansleb converted to the Catholic faith and entered the Dominican 
order. 24 In 1670 he was introduced to Jean-Baptiste Colbert, who the following 
year sent him on a mission to Egypt and Ethiopia. Besson and Vansleb operated 
in Aleppo and Constantinople where they managed to purchase manuscripts in 
diverse languages including Hebrew. 25 The exact number of Hebrew manuscripts 
added to the Colbertine in the decade preceding le Grand Colbert’s death is 
unknown. What is known with some certitude, nonetheless, is that out of the 
171 Hebrew manuscripts held in that library, 83 had been definitely acquired in 
the Levant. 26 And given that Vansleb was regarded as being ‘Tun des plus grands 
fournisseurs en manuscrits orientaux de la Colbertine et de la bibliotheque du 
roi...’ 27 , it is highly possible that he had supplied his employer with by far the 
largest quantity of Hebrew manuscripts. 

Jean-Baptiste Colbert left his library to his eldest son Jean-Baptiste Antoine 
Colbert, Marquis de Seignelay (1651-1690), who was Minister of the French navy. 
Following the latter’s untimely death, the Colbertine was sold for the benefit of his 
young children to his brother and Colbert’s second son, Jacques Nicolas Colbert, 
Archbishop of Rouen. On the latter’s passing in 1707, the library went to his 
nephew Charles Eleonor Colbert, Comte de Seignely (1689-1747). Since Jacques 


the French Royal Library. A few more were added at the beginning of the 17 th century. In 1668 
Jean-Baptiste Colbert ordered the Bibliotheque Mazarine (i.e. the Library that once belonged to 
Cardinal Jules Mazarin (1602-1661) to transfer manuscripts, including 102 Hebrew manuscripts 
to the Royal Library (now the BnF) in exchange for duplicates. Another 127 Hebrew manuscripts 
came from the collection of Gilbert Gaulmin (1585-1665) a learned French lawyer and polyglot. 
Due to Colbert’s endeavors, by 1680 the number of Hebrew handwritten books in the Royal Lib¬ 
rary reached 282. See Hacker 1997. 

24 Baleye 1988, 98. 

25 Joseph R. Hacker claims that Vansleb spent three years in Constantinople, 1673-1676 wor¬ 
king for Colbert, Hacker 1997, 337-338 (in Hebrew). 

26 Hacker 1997, 340 (in Hebrew). 

27 Pouillon 2012,1008. 
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Nicolas Colbert owned the Colbertine for a good number of years 28 , one is hastily 
inclined to infer that the six manuscripts dealt with here may have been already 
in that library when he took charge of it. In reality this assumption falls through 
chiefly because none of the manuscripts bears traces of the distinct marks associ¬ 
ated with le Grand Colbert, namely: 

a red morocco luxurious binding displaying a border with antique finish 

his coat of arms in the centre of the covers featuring a snake surrounded by 

the collars of the Orders of St Michael and of the Holy Ghost 

the monogram JBC on the spine 

the inscription Bibliotheca Colbertina within its pages 

This strengthens the premise that the manuscripts were most probably added to 
the Archbishop of Rouen’s personal collection, either before or after he became 
the proprietor of the Colbertine. Weirdly enough, a detail about books in his 
private library is linked to his death: 

A sa mort la plupart des livres de sa bibliotheque entrerent dans la prestigieuse biblio¬ 
theque paternelle dont il avait herite. 29 

If that is correct, it implies that his own printed book collection was sold in 1728 30 
and his manuscripts in 1732. 31 The latter is however impossible as it would suggest 
that the six manuscripts discussed here had never left France, which is of course 
nonsensical. 

Seeing that, practically nothing is known of the size and scope of Jacques 
Nicolas Colbert’s personal collection, or the range of Hebrew material held in it, 
leaves inevitably room for conjecture. Equally puzzling are the circumstances 
that prompted the acquisition of the six manuscripts. Even so, it is reasonable 
to assume that the key incentives were Jacques Nicolas Colbert’s genuine inte¬ 
rest in books and book collecting, coupled with the rise of oriental learning in 
17 th century France. The latter had been markedly bolstered by his father’s mani¬ 
fold initiatives. Aside his ministerial responsibilities, le Grand Colbert was the 
king’s preferred agent in matters of cultural patronage. 32 He introduced numerous 


28 From 1690 until 1707. 

29 Collet 1999, 156. 

30 According to the sale catalogue Bibliotheca Colbertina, seu, Catalogus librorum bibliothecae 
only the printed books held the Colbertine were sold in 1728. 

31 The manuscripts held in the Colbertine were sold to King Louis XV for 300,000 French livres. 

32 Dew 2009,19. 
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reforms aimed at transforming the cultural life and learning environment in 
France. 

Colbert’s initiatives in the patronage of Oriental learning were largely responsible for the 
growth of Parisian collections of Oriental texts and laid the foundations for French Oriental 
scholarship in the eighteenth century. 33 

At the College Royal (later College de France) which had been founded by King 
Francois I in 1529 two chairs of Hebrew were created in 1531 and 1533. This insti¬ 
tution remained the only secular establishment where Hebrew continued to be 
taught during the 17 th century. Colbert’s decision to set up additional chairs of ori¬ 
ental languages at the College Royal stemmed from the need for language specia¬ 
lists to work in the mercantile companies that had been established in the Levant 
and elsewhere. 34 Another compelling factor that spurred Jean Baptiste Colbert to 
foster oriental expertise was Biblical scholarship: 

For most educated people in early modern Europe ‘Oriental languages’ meant Hebrew and 
any other languages that might supplement the study of the Scriptures: Arabic, Syriac, 
Coptic, Ethiopic. In seventeenth century Europe, biblical criticism was a highly controver¬ 
sial affair, since the authority of the Bible, was tied to issues of church discipline, and inex¬ 
tricably connected with politics. 35 

The love of books and the spread of Oriental studies may not have been the only 
reasons for getting hold of Hebrew manuscripts. Although concrete proof as to 
Jacques Nicolas Colbert’s familiarity with Hebrew is wanting, the likelihood that 
he may have studied it as part of his religious training, and that he probably coll¬ 
ected Hebrew books in order to expressly illustrate his erudition, cannot be ruled 
out entirely. After all, in the period between the Renaissance to the Enlighten¬ 
ment, highly educated individuals from upper class families, were often tutored 
privately in Latin, Greek and Hebrew. 

Hebrew was not just a third language in addition to Latin and Greek; it was the language 
that anyone who pretended to learning at least pretended to know. 36 


33 Dew 2009, 22. 

34 In 1664 Colbert established the French East India - Compagnie frangaise pour le commerce 
des Indes orientates; in 1666 he founded a Levant Company to control French commerce in the 
Mediterranean realm and compete with England and other political rivals. 

35 Dew 2009, 31. 

36 Katchen 1988, 9. 
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How does one explain the lack of any biblical texts and the presence of three 
Kabbalistic works among the Hebrew manuscripts that once belonged to Jacques 
Nicolas Colbert? Christian scholars believed that the Kabbala or Jewish mysti¬ 
cal tradition ‘contained the authentic revelation that demonstrated the truth of 
Christianity’. 37 Was this the reason behind the Archbishop of Rouen’s selection? 
In fact we have absolutely no idea as to what his selection criteria in relation 
to Hebrew material might have been, and what other Hebrew manuscripts and 
printed books he amassed during his lifetime. 


4 Additional marks of ownership 

Data regarding ownership or provenance can be gathered from the evidence 
found within a manuscript, such as for example a colophon, heraldic emblems, 
inscriptions recording births and deaths, sales records and bookplates. The six 
manuscripts dealt with here contain additional marks of ownership in the form 
of inscriptions that require closer examination (Fig. 12). This would aid putting 
together the history of their provenance prior to their entering the British Museum. 


Or. 11791 

On 2 nd flyleaf at end: 

a) Ex Libris Biblioteca D.D. Caroli De Pradel epipi Montisp. 

b) D. Ev. Ap. 10,1780. From T. P. by S.H. Jun: 

Pencilled on 1 st flyleaf at end: 50 folios, J. Leveen, 31.vii.’46. 

Or. 11792 

On a paper strip glued inside the back cover: 

a) Ex Libris Biblioteca D.D. Caroli De Pradel epipi Montisp 

b) D.Ev. Ap.10,1780. From T.P. bySteph: H. Jun: 

Pencilled on 1 st blank vellum leaf at end: 76 folios, J. Leveen, 30.vii.’46. 


37 Katchen 1988,12. 
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Fig. 12: Owners inscriptions inside back cover of Ms. Or.11792 ( Sha'are Ora). By permission of 
the British Library. 


Or. 11793 

On a paper strip stuck to inner back cover: 

a) Ex Libris Biblioteca D.D. Caroli De Pradel epipi Montisp 

b) D.Ev. Ap.10,1780. From T.P. by S. H. Jun: + 

Pencilled on 1 st blank vellum leaf at end: 50 folios, J. Leveen, 30.vii.’46. 


Or. 11794 

On 2 nd flyleaf at end: 

a) ex Libris Biblioteca D.D. Caroli De Pradel epipi Montisp 

b) D.Ev. Ap.lO, 1780. From T.P. by Steph: H. Jun:y 

At head of fol. 2r: Dobitum Cordium liber legalis R. Chya Judicis. Emi Roma 24 Nov 
1620 (?) Plantavitius Pausanus. 

Pencilled on blank vellum leaf at end: 79 folios, J. Leveen, 31. vii. ’46. 


Or. 11795 

On a paper strip glued on the verso of the 1 st flyleaf at end: ex Libris Biblioteca D.D. 
Caroli De Pradel epipi Monspe 
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Pencilled on fol. 30r: 30 folios, J. Leveen, 31.vii.’46. 

Details from sale notes on fol. 30: Daniel ben Avraham ben Shabbetai of Castro 
sold the manuscript to Yosef ben Yishaq da Traetto (now called Minturno); Moshe 
ben Yosef bought the manuscript from Elhanan ben Yosef ha-Rofe da Traetto in 
March 1603. 


Or. 11796 

At foot of fol.2r: 

a) Kalendar in Hebr. Emi Roma 24 Nov. 1600 orl620 (?) Plantavitius Pausa[nus] 

Pencilled on flyleaf at end: 93 folios, J. Leveen, 1. viii. ’46. 

A cursory glance over the inscriptions recorded above reveals the following: 

Or. 11794 and Or. 11796 belonged to Jean Plantavit de la Pause, Bishop of 
Lodeve 

Or. 11794 belonged also to Charles de Pradel, Bishop of Montpellier 
Charles de Pradel, owned five manuscripts. Or. 11791-Or. 11795 
Four of the manuscripts, Or. 11791-Or. 11794 bear an inscription in Latin and 
English dated 1780 


5 Plantavit de la Pause and his library 

The earliest known owner of ibn Paquda’s Hovot ha-Levavot (Or. 11794) and of 
the anonymous astronomical and calendrical tables (Or. 11796) was the eminent 
Christian Hebraist Jean Plantavit de la Pause, Bishop of Lodeve (1576-1651), 
who, as the Latin notes penned in the objects indicate, bought them in Rome on 
November 24 th 1600 or 1620. 38 

His greatest literary achievement had been the Bibliotheca Rabbinica, a mas¬ 
terly Jewish bibliography that included 740 numbered entries and mentioned 803 
Jewish books. 39 Born in 1576 into a Huguenot family, Plantavit converted to the 


38 Due to Plantavit’s unclear handwriting the year he purchased both codices is uncertain. 
Leveen 1951/1952, 95-96, gives 1610 as the year of purchase. 

39 Burnett 2012, 158. Plantavit’s Bibliotheca Rabbinica was included in his major three volume 
work Florilegium Rabbinicum: complectens praecipuas veterum rabbinorum sententias, versione 
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Catholic faith in 1604, becoming Bishop of Lodeve in 1625. He studied in France 40 
and Italy obtaining two doctorates in theology. He learned rudimentary Hebrew 
at college in Nimes, but following his conversion he resolved to improve and 
extend his Hebrew education. 

During his stays in Florence and Venice, as part of a two-year grand tour of 
Europe, Plantavit was tutored in Hebrew and rabbinics by Leone da Modena (1571— 
1648), the notable Italian poet, scholar and rabbi, who also urged him to start his 
own Judaic collection. 41 While residing in Rome, he was instructed in Hebrew 
and Aramaic by Domenico Gerosolimitano (1550-1620), a converted Rabbi 42 and 
well-known expurgator of Hebrew books in the service of the Catholic Church. 
On his return to France, Plantavit continued fervently to deepen his knowledge 
of Hebrew, firstly under the instruction of Philippe Aquin (1575-1650), a Jewish 
convert who worked as lecturer of Hebrew at the University of Paris, and later 
with the famous Talmudist and keen astronomer Salomon Azubi (Solomon ben 
Judah Ezobi), the rabbi of Carpentras (from 1620 to 1635). The latter was often con¬ 
sulted when Plantavit was compiling his Hebrew-Aramaic lexicon Plauta Vitis . 43 

Plantavit entertained a rich network of Jewish advisers, rabbis and schol¬ 
ars, both locally and overseas, among them Eli Mazal Tov of Modena, Avraham 
Yedidya Shalit of Ferrara, Mordekhai Harizi of Cracow, rabbi at Prague syna¬ 
gogue, and Samuel Korphus of Salonica, rabbi of Klagenfurt, to name but a few. 44 

It is estimated that by 1645 the Jewish component in Plantavit’s personal 
library consisted of some 189 books and 36 manuscripts. 45 Following his death 
in 1651, the library was sold to his successor Francois Bosquet (1605-1676) an 
erudite clergyman, who became Bishop of Montpellier in 1655. 46 On Bosquet’s 
passing the library transferred to his nephew and successor as bishop, Charles de 
Pradel (1644-1696), and, subsequently to the next in line Bishop of Montpellier, 
the reputed bibliophile Charles-Joachim Colbert de Croissy (1667-1738), who was 
le Grand Colbert’s nephew and Jacques Nicolas Colbert’s first cousin. 


Latina et scholiis..., Lodeve, 1644. 

40 At the universities of Nimes, Geneva and Montpellier, before his conversion; after his conver¬ 
sion at the Jesuit colleges of Rouen and La Fleche, and lastly in Rome. 

41 Burnett 2012, 155. 

42 Formerly, Rabbi Samuel Vivas of Jerusalem. See the article by Gottfried Reeg to this volume. 

43 On Plantavit de la Pause and Solomon Ezobi see also Dukas 1885,114-115, and Gross 1897, 611. 

44 Delcor 1979, 397. 

45 Burnett 2012, 155. 

46 Francois Bosquet, a Christian Hebraist himself, had previously been Bishop of Lodeve (1648- 
1655); see Burnett 2012, 70. 
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In his will de Croissy left the library established by Plantavit and vastly aug¬ 
mented by the personal collections of three successive bishops, to the General 
Hospital of Montpellier, which auctioned it in its entirety in 1740. This amalgama¬ 
ted, composite library that consisted of upward of 13,000 items, was seemingly 
purchased by a librarian from Toulouse, who in turn sold it in separate lots. 47 It 
appears that significant items, including manuscripts, were acquired by English 
patrons, and some were eventually donated to prestigious English institutions. 48 

Based on the aforementioned evidence and earlier observations, I would like 
to sum up my findings and propose a number of plausible explanations about the 
history of the manuscripts’ ownership, starting from their completion in the 15 th 
century until 1780: 

The manuscripts’ ownership between the 15 th and the 17 th century, i.e. a 
period of about 200 years, remains shrouded in mystery. 49 
It is likely that Jacques Nicolas Colbert acquired five of the manuscripts from 
Charles de Pradel’s collection; he acquired the anonymous calendrical and 
astronomical tables (Or. 11796) that formerly belonged to Plantavit, from a 
different source. 

- Jacques Nicolas Colbert bound the manuscripts in brown leather stamping 
his insignia on the covers and added them to his private collection. 
Charles-Joachim Colbert de Croissy, Bishop of Montpellier obtained the six 
manuscripts from Jacques Nicolas Colbert either on loan or as a gift. 

Four of the manuscripts were in England in April 1780 (Or. 11791-Or. 11794) 
and are likely to have reached England before then; in all probability Or. 
11795 and Or. 11796 also reached England earlier than 1780. 

In the inscription D.Ev.Ap.10,1780. From T.P. by Steph: H. jun:y which appears 
in Or. 11791-Or.ll794, the initials T. P could stand for a very well-known 
London bookseller’s business of the period, run by Thomas Payne and his 
son, another Thomas. The business later became Payne and Foss. 50 The 
bookseller acquired the manuscripts before 1780 most likely in France, then 
sold them off in England. 

So far I have not been able to find out what the initials Steph: H. Jun stand for, 
but I suspect they could be the buyer’s initials. 


47 James 1913, ix; the fate of Plantavit’s library is also mentioned in Burnett2012,156. 

48 James 1913, ix; the fate of Plantavit’s library is also mentioned in Burnett 2012,156. 

49 The earliest sale note in Or.11975 is dated 1603. 

50 I am grateful to Dr Christopher Wright, former Head of the Western Manuscripts Department 
at the British Library, for supplying this information. 
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- The numbers inscribed in manuscripts Or. 11971-Or. 11972, Or. 11975-Or. 
11976, i.e. 3730, 3726, 3729 and 3727 are likely to represent numbered entries 
in some kind of inventory or bookseller’s list. 

- Between April 1780 and July 1946 there is a lull of nearly 180 years without 
any records about the manuscripts’ owners. 

- Each manuscript contains a record of its folio numbers that was signed 
and dated by Jacob Leveen; the dates when Leveen completed foliating the 
manuscripts were 30-31 July and 1 August 1946. 


6 The British Museum acquisition 

The last chapter in the history of Jacques Nicolas Colbert’s six Hebrew manuscripts 
ends with their arrival at the British Museum. Jacob Leveen, who at the time 51 
was keeper in the Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts at the 
British Museum, and whose name has been permanently inscribed in the objects 
themselves, announced their accession as follows: 

Thanks to the good offices of the Inter-Allied Book Centre the Department of Oriental Printed 
Books and Manuscripts was enriched in 1946 and 1947 by a number of Hebrew manuscripts, 
written on vellum and belonging to the fifteenth century [...] 52 

What exactly was the Inter-Allied Book Centre and why did it decide to donate 
these unique and valuable hand-copied books to the British Museum? 

On the 24 th of September 1944, while the war was ravaging the whole of 
Europe, a praiseworthy organisation was formally opened at 3-5 Salisbury 
Square, in the city of London. This was the Inter-Allied Book Centre whose premi¬ 
ses had formerly served as the headquarters of the Daily Chronicle newspaper. 53 

The centre was essentially a huge repository for the sorting, allocation and 
distribution of about a million books intended for the restoration of war-stricken 
libraries in the allied countries. The opening ceremony marked the culmination 
of an exceptional five years mission that had involved a large number of cultural 
and governmental bodies. This noble operation had been put into motion thanks 
to the dynamic efforts of two key players, namely the Library Association of Great 
Britain and the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education. 


51 J. Leveen retired in 1956. 

52 Leveen 1951/52, 95. 

53 White/Welsford 1946, 57-62. 
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The latter sprang from an urgent need to address educational matters of common 
interest to the Allied governments, especially ways to assist the educational rebuil¬ 
ding of enemy-occupied countries. To that end it appointed the Books and Periodi¬ 
cals Commission whose main role was the post-war provision of books and periodi¬ 
cals in Europe. 

As far back as 1941, shortly after the rage of the Battle of Britain had subsided, 
the Library Association started to consider steps for post-war library rehabilitation. 
It urged all libraries in Great Britain to consider the difficulties faced by libraries that 
had been damaged by enemy action, by not disposing of duplicates which could 
replace the stock that had been destroyed. A large number of books were thus ret¬ 
rieved to be distributed subsequently among affected libraries. Added to these were 
a considerable number of books, among them rare and irreplaceable specimen, that 
had been originally intended for pulping (serious paper shortages had instigated this 
activity), but, which were later rescued thanks to the intervention of the Council of 
the Library Association. 

In 1943 the year the Inter-Allied Book Centre committee was set up, British univer¬ 
sities and various learned, professional and research societies were asked to contri¬ 
bute copies of their journals, transactions and proceedings. The response was excee¬ 
dingly sympathetic and thousands of collected items would eventually be delivered 
to British and European libraries that had been devastated by the war. It is beyond 
the scope of this paper to enumerate all the British libraries that had benefited from 
the untiring efforts of the Inter-Allied Book Centre. However, it is important to point 
out, that when allocating books to seriously damaged libraries at home, priority was 
given to those that served a wide public. The British Museum whose heavy losses 
amounted to 150,000 books and 30,000 volumes of bound newspapers, was given 
preferential treatment being ‘generously allowed first choice of the books set aside 
for ruined libraries’. 54 As the only library in the country ‘aiming at comprehensive 
coverage in every field of knowledge’, the British Museum seemed the right home ‘for 
any rare, curious and unique objects it did not already hold’. 55 

The Inter-Allied Book Centre’s gift of six unique 15 th century Hebrew manuscripts 
that once belonged to Jacques Nicolas Colbert, the distinguished Archbishop of Rouen 
made its final journey to the British Museum sometime in 1945, and was accessioned 
in the library records in April 1946. As yet we have not been able to find out who was 
the generous individual or munificent learned society that decided to part with these 
treasures to help the war-stricken British libraries. Since 1972 the manuscripts have 
been part of the British Library’s Hebrew collection. 


54 Library Association of the United Kingdom 1946,11. 

55 Library Association of the United Kingdom 1946,11. 
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7 Postscript 

At the beginning of this essay I stated that it was Jacob Leveen who identified the 
crest displayed in the six manuscripts discussed here, as belonging to Jacques 
Nicolas Colbert, Archbishop of Rouen. But what if Leveen erroneously attributed 
that coat of arms to the wrong person? These qualms crossed my mind after I 
incidentally noticed that the Archbishop of Rouen and his cousin, the bibliophile 
Charles-Joachim Colbert de Croissy, shared, what appeared to be, a similar heral¬ 
dic device. If Leveen was wrong, it could effectively mean that Jacques Nicolas 
Colbert had never been the owner of our manuscripts. In the hope of solving this 
enigma, my first course of action was to check out the Hebrew lots in the 1740 
auction sale catalogue of de Croissy’s collection 56 , followed by a fresh examina¬ 
tion of the relevant crests. Unfortunately, copies of the auction catalogue have 
been untraceable in major UK academic libraries, while travelling to Paris to 
consult the Arsenal Library’s copy has not been possible. To my great relief, I was 
able to locate an on-line electronic version of this rare catalogue. 57 

My search identified five lots that seemed to match five of the manuscripts 
I have discussed earlier. 58 The archaic Latin transliteration of the lots’ Hebrew 
titles and the paucity of the lots’ contents made the identification task slightly 
difficult. After some initial reservations, it became clear that our manuscripts had 
definitely been in de Croissy’s ownership, prior to their sale in 1740. 

I have thoroughly examined Jacques Nicolas Colbert’s and Charles-Joachim 
Colbert de Croissy’s individual heraldic devices, and I compared de Croissy’s 
arms found on the incipit page of the aforementioned auction sale catalogue to 
those stamped on the manuscripts’ covers. Although at first sight there is some 
resemblance, they actually differ a great deal, each presenting its own distinct 
characteristics. It is my conviction that the crest featured in our six codices is 
definitely Jacques Nicolas Colbert’s, and therefore Jacob Leveen had been right 
all along. 

In the course of my recent investigation I have come across Add 15437, a 
Hebrew manuscript the British Museum acquired from the bookseller Thomas 
Rudd (1796-1849) in 1845. 59 Copied in an Italian semi-cursive script of the 15 th 


56 Catalogus librorum bibliothecae illustrissimi ac reverendissimi D.D. Caroli-Joachimi Colbert de 
Croissi, episcopi Montispessulani... 1740. 

57 http://elec.enc.sorbonne.fr/cataloguevente/noticel50.php 

58 All except Shesh Kenafayim (Or. 11795). 

59 Since 1972 the manuscript has been part of the British Library’s Hebrew collection; it has 
been catalogued in Margoliouth 1899. 
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century, the manuscript contains the incomplete text of Shibole ha-Leqet (‘The 
Gleaned Ears’), a halakhic work by Sidqiyahu ben Avraham ha-Rofe (active 13 th 
century), and an additional work by the same author. Interestingly, stamped in 
the centre of the leather blind-tooled covers, is the gilded emblem of Jacques 
Nicolas Colbert. Several Latin notes on fol. 236v reveal significant information 
about the manuscript’s provenance. 

The first note: Ex Libris Bibliotheca D.D. Caroli De Pradel Episcops Montisp. 
indicates that the codex had belonged to the library of Charles de Pradel, Bishop 
of Montpellier. 

The second inscription: MS on vellum ex Bibliotheca Colbertina indicates that 
this vellum manuscript came from the Colbertina Library, i.e. the library of Jean- 
Baptiste Colbert. 

The third and final note: ex Bibliotheca, non J.B. Colbert, sed Caroli Joachimi 
Colbert Episcopi Montispessulani, quae A.D. 1740 publica subhastationis lege fuit 
divendita clarifies that the codex did not actually derive from the library of Jean 
Baptiste Colbert, but from Charles-Joachim Colbert de Croissy’s library which was 
sold in 1740. An ex libris label pasted on the inside of the back cover, indicates 
that the last owner of this halakhic hand copied book was Prince Augustus Fre¬ 
derick, Duke of Sussex (1773-1843), the sixth son of King George III. 60 


8 Conclusion 

The above findings reinforce my previous arguments that the six manuscripts 
under discussion had indeed belonged to Jacques Nicolas Colbert, ending up 
eventually in de Croissy’s library. The exact circumstances of how, when and 
why the Archbishop of Rouen acquired these books continue to be, however, the 
subject of conjecture. Likewise, it remains unknown how exactly the items made 
their way into Charles-Joachim Colbert de Croissy’s collection. The manuscripts 
are likely to have reached England not long after 1740, yet a great deal of mystery 
still hovers over the identities of their English owners, and their exact where¬ 
abouts between 1740 and 1946. 

Despite the provenance uncertainties encountered so far, it is evident that 
there was a great interest in medieval Hebrew manuscripts among French Christian 


60 This manuscript as well as Shesh Kenafayim (Or. 11795) were both missing in the sale ca¬ 
talogue mentioned above. These omissions might be due to a genuine error on the part of the 
person who compiled the original catalogue, or, it may well be that the Internet version which I 
have consulted is flawed. 
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scholars from the 16 th to the 18 th century. The Hebrew language grew in importance 
during this period, while Hebrew studies influenced many areas of knowledge, 
from theology to philosophy, science and polemics. Many Hebrew texts had not 
been published in print, hence their increased value and significance to Christian 
intellectuals and bibliophiles who were keen to acquire them for their libraries. 

Our six manuscripts have outlived five centuries of peregrinations changing 
hands multiple times before their final voyage and arrival to the British Museum 
library. The survival stories of Hebrew manuscripts are not dissimilar to those of 
the Jewish people. They are in fact closely linked and interconnected, testifying 
to a markedly diverse and trying history. 
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Jacob Georg Christian Adler (1756-1834) and 
his Books 


Abstract: Textual studies have always depended on the discovery of new 
manuscripts. Oriental scholarship in Germany and Denmark in the late 18 th 
and early 19 th century, on which this article focuses, not only actively promoted 
the search for new sources, but also developed new tools to describe, date and 
localise manuscripts in order to put them at the disposal of textual scholars. One 
particularly intriguing figure in this context is Jacob Georg Christian Adler (1756- 
1834), who studied - and actually physically examined - an unprecedented range 
of Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic manuscripts as a young scholar, which he consulted 
during his travels to the main libraries of Europe. While on this peregrinatio 
academica, he documented his observations in a number of notebooks, none of 
which have hitherto attracted attention or even been discussed. These notebooks 
show a scholar at work and record his thoughts on the manuscripts he consulted, 
particularly on the repository of texts they contained and on their physical 
appearance. He drew upon this preliminary work later in a number of books 
that he published. Adler perceived both aspects as being intrinsically connected 
and, indeed, inseparable, much in contrast to later research, which degraded the 
study of the material embodiment of texts to a mere Hilfswissenschaft (ancillary 
discipline). 


The subsequent pages are concerned with the history of Oriental scholarship 
in Germany and Denmark in the late 18 th and early 19 th century. They follow the 
studious paths of Jacob Georg Christian Adler (1756-1834), an accomplished and 
meticulous philologist fascinated by all things Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic. Adler 
was a multifaceted figure indeed, hailing from a long line of reformed pastors 
and himself likewise a churchman committed to the ideas of the Enlightenment 


My thanks are due to Irina Wandrey (SFB 950 ‘Manuskriptkulturen in Asien, Afrika und Europa’/ 
Centre for the Study of Manuscript Cultures); I am grateful for her interest and support at the 
various stages of this research. Marion Sommer (Manuscripts Reading Room, State and Uni¬ 
versity Library, Hamburg) answered my many questions as to the history of the collection. 
Felicitas Noeske guided me through the archival material at the Christianeum, Adler’s former 
school in Aitona. Robert Zepf and his team at Rostock University Library were unstinting in their 
counselon Oiuf Gerhard Tychsen’s copious writing and how to navigate through it. I am indebted 
to Oren Roman for his help with Adler’s letters in Yiddish. Oliver Behrmann, a long-standing 
friend and companion of mine, hosted and entertained me during numerous visits to Hamburg. 
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at a time of political turmoil in the wake of the French Revolution. As well as 
attending to religious duties, he was a translator of rabbinic literature, the author 
of one of the very first Syriac grammars to be written and a collector with a keen 
interest in Muslim coins and Arabic palaeography. 

From his father, Adler had inherited the humanist mandate to return ad fontes; 
Georg Christian Adler had been a provost in the town of Altona, a theologian and a 
classicist who had toiled arduously in narrating the history of ancient Rome. 1 His 
son, however, discovered his main interest in the critical study of biblical texts, 
which the Reformation had made the prime engine of remaking Church and society 
and which had furthermore led him directly to Oriental philology. First came Hebrew 
and Syriac and then while at university he also devoted himself to studying Arabic 
with Oluf Gerhard Tychsen (1734-1815), a figure who would remain his life-long 
mentor. He recalls his occupation with these languages as ‘mein Lieblingsstudium’. 2 
As a young scholar, Adler studied - and physically held - an unprecedented range of 
manuscripts, which he consulted during his travels to the main libraries of Europe. 
While on this peregrinatio academica, he documented his observations in a number 
of notebooks, none of which have hitherto attracted attention or even been discussed. 
Along with the manuscripts that he gathered, these are now housed at the Staats- 
und Universitatsbibliothek Hamburg (SUBHH), the Universitatsbibliothek Kiel (UBK) 
and partly at the Universitatsbibliothek Rostock (UBR). His notebooks are filled with 
text-critical annotations, linguistic meditations and descriptions of scripts, layouts 
and colophons. Glued-in slips of yellow tracing paper were intended to capture the 
different styles of writing and preserve the physical shape of handwritten books he 
perused for future reference. Occasionally, Adler slips into mundane matter, too, 
gathering notes about women, alcoholic drinks and tobacco. It is, however, their 
focus on the material state of Adler’s sources comparative codicology and palaeo¬ 
graphy, we would say today - that turns them into enlightening documents in 
terms of Oriental scholarship and, indeed, his intellectual biography and learned 
travels on the whole. These notebooks show a scholar at work and record his own 
scholarship: crammed with information and hastily written as the time he had to 
consult his sources was ever so short. He created them as a repository of texts and 


1 Between 1775 and 1776, Georg Christian Adler edited and published Georg Christian Matern 
de Cilano’s Ausftihrliche Abhandlung der romischen Alterthtimer, and between 1778 and 1779, 
he worked on the eight tomes of de Cilano’s translation Des Titus Livius aus Padua Romische 
Geschichte. Furthermore, he published Ausftihrliche Beschreibung der Stadt Rom, mit 15 
gefalteten Kupferstichen und Planen, between 1781 and 1782 and in 1783, there followed a work 
called Nachricht von den Pomtinischen Stimpfen und deren Austrocknung mit einer genauen 
Charte derselben. 

2 Adler, Jacob Georg Christian 1783,1. 
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Fig. V. Portrait of Adier by Cari Andreas August Goos (1797-1855): © Schieswig-Holsteinische 
Landesbibliothek. 

ideas, which he would later retrieve for his published books. This makes them 
interesting documents in view of the humanist practice of note-taking. 3 

Like every scholar, Jacob Adler was buried twice in a sense - physically, at 
his final resting place in Giekau not far from Liitjenburg in Schleswig-Holstein, 
and ‘virtually’ many a time after that in the learned footnotes of later generations 


3 To mention just two examples here, see Blair 2010a, and Blair 2010b. 
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of scholars as most of his discoveries had become received knowledge by the 
19 th century. As scholarship moves on and so does time’s devouring lust, his 
contribution inevitably falls into oblivion. Adler lives on in modern memory 
mostly as an enlightened reformer of the Protestant Church in Schleswig- 
Holstein, a clergyman whose name became associated with a new prayer book 
(. Schleswig-Holsteinische Kirchenagende, 1797) and a re-organisation of the school 
system 1814/' By singling out Adler’s Oriental studies, my contribution to this 
volume only covers a small, albeit central, aspect of his legacy. It is meant as an 
initial outline of his intellectual biography (which has yet to be written) and of the 
archival and manuscript sources available at the time. 


1 His early life 

Little is known about Adler’s life apart from the few lines that a number of obituaries 
and entries in lexicons of learned men relate, repeating each other without adding 
any new sources. 4 5 He was born on 8 December 1756 in Arnis, Schleswig (part of the 
kingdom of Denmark at the time) and was one of a total of six children. His parents 
were Georg Christian Adler (1724-1804) and Johanna Elisa Schulze (1729-1806). 
His father, born in Alt-Brandenburg, ministered at a church there. In 1759, Georg 
Christian Adler was appointed provost of the parishes of Altona and Pinneberg at 
the Church of St Trinitatis. The family moved to Altona as a result. 

His father supervised the education of his sons himself and became Adler’s 
first major influence. He maintained the opinion that every chaplain ‘who thinks 
highly of himself had his own Jew, from whom he learnt Hebrew and on whom he 
practised his missionary skills’. 6 He therefore sent his two older sons, Jacob Georg 
Christian and Johann Christoph Georg (b. 1758), to the Jewish community in 
Altona to study Hebrew. In a letter dated 12 February 1772, Adler’s father recounts: 


4 On the reform of the the school system, see SchSler 1977. 

5 Cf. Ehrencron-Miiller 1924-1939, vol. 1, 64; Schmidt 1836, 634-637; Brickam 1887, vol. 1, 101- 
105; Bickell 1875, vol. 1, 85-86; Steinschneider 1896; Striedl 1953; and G5bell 1958. There is also 
a further work that was compiled only eight years after Adler’s death and is a valuable source of 
information on his life: Friedrichsen 1842. 

6 ‘[Jjeder Pastor, der etwas auf sich hielt, [hatte] seinen Juden, bei dem er Hebraisch lernte und 
an dem er seine Bekehrungskiinste iibte’; letter to Tychsen, 12 February 1772: UBR, Mss. orient. 
284(4). 
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Ob meine Sohne noch ein bisschen Gemore lernen werden, stehet dahin. Sie haben schon 
mit ein paar Rebbi gesprochen, die wissen aber nicht, ob es erlaubt ware, ihnen Unterricht 
zu erteilen. Sie wollen aber nun vom Emdener Rabbi ein Gutachten einholen. 7 

I don’t know whether my sons will study the Gemore a bit more. They have already spoken 
to a number of rabbis, who doubt whether it would be permissible to teach them. They are 
now seeking expert advice from Rabbi Emden [i.e. Jacob Emden, 1697-1776]. 

At the time of writing this letter, Adler was sixteen and his brother, Johann 
Christoph Georg, fourteen. The letter indicates that they had both been learning 
Hebrew and studying Jewish literature with members of the Jewish community 
in Altona for a while. The request to Jacob Emden seems to have been answered 
positively. While the letters remain silent with regard to this matter, he would 
soon embark on his study of the Talmudic tractates (see below). Jacob b. Zevi 
Emden became known on account of a controversy that developed with Jonathan 
Eybenschiitz (1690-1764), chief rabbi of ‘the Three Communities’ (Altona, 
Hamburg and Wandsbek), which ignited over the former’s alleged inclination to 
Sabbateanism. Emden appeared to be a ‘pxoto-maskil’ and maintained a position 
he had adopted from rational philosophy. 8 

Adler’s father also instructed him in Syriac: 

Weil uns das Arabische zu bunt war, so machten wir uns an das Syrische. Ich half ein wenig 
mit, bis sie etwas lesen konnten: nun aber, da sie mehr Zeit haben, daran zu wenden als 
ich, sind sie mir vorbey gekommen und haben schon ein gutes Stuck aus dem Syrischen 
N.T. vor sich explicirt. 9 

Since we felt [learning] Arabic was going too far, we dedicated ourselves to Syriac. I assisted 
them [i.e. the sons] a little until they were able to read a little. But since they have more time 
on their hands than I do to work on it, they got ahead of me und can already interpret a good 
deal of the N.T. in Syriac. 

The letters written by Adler’s father were addressed to Oluf Gerhard Tychsen, a 
close associate of the family and professor of Oriental languages at the University 
of Biitzow at the time. It is Tychsen who appears to have introduced Adler to the 
Jewish community in Altona - on his father’s initiative, it seems - and he was 
to remain his teacher and mentor his entire life. In the years to come, he not 
only established his academic fields of interest and his approach to sources, but 


7 Letter to Tychsen, 12 February 1772: UBR, Ms. orient. 284(4). 

8 On the controversy and the importance of Jacob Emden, see Graupe 1977. 

9 22 December 1772, UBR, Ms. orient. 284(1). 
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Fig. 2: Adler's lessons at the Christianeum 1777. http://www.christianeum.org/images/stories/ 
schulpr.chr.l777.1ektionen2.jpg. © Christianeum Hamburg. 


also introduced him to a tightly-knit network of international scholars. Tychsen, 
who was born in Tondern in Schleswig in 1734, received his early education 
between 1750 and 1756 by attending a school in Altona called the Christianeum, a 
gymnasium academicum. 10 Hebrew had been part of his curriculum since he had 
attended Latin school, and at the Christianeum he was tutored in this subject by 
the headmaster himself, Johann Christoph Sticht. 11 While he was a pupil there, he 
maintained close ties with the Jewish community and was even admitted to attend 
their own school in Altona. Rabbi Eybenschiitz became his teacher in rabbinics 
and the Talmud. 12 Tychsen was a hard-working student of Jewish life and Judaism 


10 See the note on his entry to the Christianeum in Eisner 1998, 60 (n. 209). The most extensive 
scholarly investigation on Tychsen’s intellectual biography to date is French 1984. His writing is 
currently being digitised and catalogued as part of a DFG-funded project; cf. http://www.ub.uni- 
rostock.de/ub/xDLib/tychsen_xen.shtml. 

11 Sticht obtained his doctorate on the subject of qere and ketiv: Dissertatio de Keri et Ketibh 
vocabulis, 1760. Tychsen corresponded with him throughout his later life; cf. for example, UBR, 
Ms. orient. 284(12), fols 313-314. 

12 French 1984, 5 and 17. 
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with interests ranging from Jewish texts, languages and customs to legal practice 
from biblical times up to his own. Furthermore, he acquired a fair command of 
Yiddish and Portuguese while in Altona. In 1756, he embarked on his study of 
rabbinics at the University of Halle, where he also made his first acquaintance 
with Adler’s father, Georg Christian Adler. 13 Both men were associated with the 
pietistic movement connected to the Franckesche Stiftungen. As a delegate of the 
Institutum Judaicum et Muhammedicum, a pietistic missionary organisation, he 
then journeyed through Germany and Denmark in 1759 and 1760 on a fruitless 
mission to convert the Jews who lived there. In the second year, he was employed 
as a Hebrew lecturer ( magister legens ) at the newly founded University of Biitzow 
in Mecklenburg. His appointment was at the behest of Frederick II, Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, whom he tutored in Hebrew from then on. Three years 
later, and under the patronage of Johann Christoph Doderlein, founding provost 
of the university, he was appointed as a full professor of Oriental languages 
(linguae orientalis). He remained there for some years until the university ceased 
to exist (1789), then became chief librarian and director of Rostock Museum. As 
a scholar, Tychsen owed his reputation to many achievements, to his erudition 
in the fields of rabbinics, Yiddish, Syriac, and Arabic literature. He kept up a 
daunting amount of intellectual correspondence with all the principal scholars in 
his field, such as Giuseppe Simone Assemani, Stefano Borgia, Giovanni Bernardo 
de Rossi and Carsten Niebuhr. 14 

Jacob Adler and his brother Johann were engaged in correspondence with 
Tychsen in Hebrew and Yiddish as early as 1772. Jacob demonstrated his excellent 
mastery of both languages in these letters. In the first one to Tychsen, he wishes him 
a happy new year and brags of his progress in writing in Hebrew and in learning the 
leshon ha-qodesh ‘by conversing with the Jews’. 15 The letter also mentions a visit 
that Tychsen paid to Altona when Jacob was just four years old, on the occasion 
of which he taught him, as Adler recalls, the Hebrew expression n’tsto mn'7K ntcr 
n»Dn (sic!), i.e. ‘the awe of God is the beginning of wisdom’. Subsequent letters 
also give one the impression that he was passionate about Jewish knowledge and 
the Hebrew language. Furthermore, like Tychsen before him and probably as a 
result of his intercession, his teachers were among the most esteemed members of 
Altona’s Jewish community. Although Jacob and his brother do not seem to have 


13 On his teachers there, see French, 1984. 

14 On his correspondence with Niebuhr, see Krieger 2002, and on his correspondence with 
Borgia, see Stuiber 2009. 

15 Dated 19 January 1772 (14 Shevat [5]532); cf. UBR, Ms. orient. 267.b, fols 261-262. A letter by his 
brother, dated 13 April 1772 (10 Nisan [5]532), is in UBR, Ms. orient. 267.b, fols 259-260. 
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Fig. 3: State and Univer¬ 
sity Library Hamburg, 
Cod. theol. 1027a, foi. lr. 
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been tutored by Emden directly, we know they received tuition in Hebrew and 
Yiddish from members of his circle of colleagues and acquaintances. His teacher, 
Jacob b. Reuben the Elder, is described as a decent man, yet a bit opaque, ‘like all 
Jews’. 16 He taught Adler Hebrew and rabbinic literature as well as serving him and 
Tychsen as a broker for Hebrew books and Islamic coins (see below). 17 A letter by 
Adler’s brother, Johann, also mentions that they visited Jacob Emden, who was 
frail and almost blind by that time. 18 


16 Dated 3 February 1772: UBR, Ms. orient. 267.b, fols 241-242. 

17 However, in UBR, Ms. orient. 267.b, fols 323-324, Adler’s brother speaks about another book 
dealer, Moshe Rotenburg from Hamburg. What’s more, in UBR, Ms. orient. 267.b, fols 247-248, he 
mentions having acquired Johann Christoph Sticht’s private library. With regard to Islamic coins, 
several letters mention their acquisition; cf. UBR, Ms. orient. 267.b, fols 243-244 and 249-250. 

18 UBR, Ms. orient. 267.b, fols 323-324. 
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The curriculum consisted of a Minhagim book in Yiddish and the 613 mizvot, 
the midrash Leqah Tov, and a work named Seder Tiqqune Shetarot 19 in Hebrew. In 
1773, at the young age of seventeen, Adler published a German translation of the 
latter ( Seder Tiqqune Shetarot Sammlung von gerichtlichen judischen Contracten: 
Rabbinisch und Deutsch), which came to fruition as a direct result of his studies 
with his teacher Jacob, one could argue. 20 

In the year 1774, Adler and his brother were admitted to the Christianeum, 
just like Tychsen before them. 21 Founded by King Christian VI within the greater 
Danish kingdom, the school effectively served as a university despite it only 
being a gymnasium academicum; in fact, it was second only to the University of 
Copenhagen. When the great Danish kingdom incorporated the city of Kiel in 1773, 
the Christianeum lost its royal privileges to the University of Kiel. Adler enrolled 
in Theology and Oriental Languages there, but only stayed at the university until 
1777 when he moved to the newly founded University of Biitzow. 22 It was here 
that he proceeded to study Arabic. Thanks to his knowledge of Hebrew, which he 
shared with nearly all the other German Orientalists at the time, and his grasp of 
Syriac, the structure of Arabic must have been quite easy for him to pick up. 23 Most 
of his studies, however, seem to have concentrated on rabbinic literature and the 
Babylonian Talmud. While still in Kiel, he prepared a German translation of the 
tractate called Pesahim, along with the commentaries provided by Rashi and the 
Tosafot. This work was not published, but is now archived as SUBHH, Cod. theol. 
1027a. The three quires (each with three bifolia) contain a fair copy with the final 
layout and pagination and bear the title Der Talmudische Traktat vom Osterfeste 
mit der Erklarung des Raschi und den Tosephot in die deutsche Sprache ilbersetzt 
(Kiel, 1776). The upper part of the page displays the Mishna and Gemara. Rashi’s 


19 This text can be identified with a work bearing this very title and printed in Amsterdam 
(1721), cf. http://rosetta.nli.org.il/delivery/DeliveryManagerServlet7dps_pkUIE119511. 

20 In UBR, Ms. orient. 267.b, fols 249-250, dated 23 February 1772, Adler mentions that the 
final proof of the book will arrive tomorrow. The printing had been planned to take place soon 
after Pesach; see UBR, Ms. orient. 267.b, fols 243-244. Steinschneider called the whole work ‘ein 
interconfessioneller Betrug’, Steinschneider 1896,113. 

21 Eisner 1998, 99 (n. 428 and n. 429). 

22 The entry in the university’s list of students can be seen here: http://purl.uni-rostock.de/ 
matrikel/100011848. 

23 It is unclear whether he was instructed in Arabic while he was still in Altona. His father, in the 
letter quoted above, preferred Syriac and had rejected Arabic as part of the two sons’ curriculum. 
A letter to Tychsen by his brother, UBR, Ms. orient. 267.b, fols 323-324, dated September 1774, 
mentioned they had finally found someone who could translate from Arabic. 
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comments on the left and the Tosefot’s remarks on the right face each other on the 
lower part. It is unclear why this scholarly work was never published. 

While he was attending the University of Biitzow, his focus was also on the 
Talmud. The same manuscript mentioned above - SUBHH, Cod. theol. 1027a - 
shows his study notes on the tractate Yoma, based on the commentaries of Rashi 
and ‘Ovadya Bartenura. The frontispiece displays the title Ad libellum Mischnico- 
Talmudicum Joma (Altona, 1778). In 1779, Adler published a Latin translation of and 
a commentary on Massekhet Soferim (Judaeorum Codicis sacri rite scribendi leges , 
e libello Thalmudico Massechet Sopherim in lat. conversae, 1779). The translation 
is based on the Wilna-Romm edition of the Babylonian Talmud, to which the 
tractate is appended. His interest seems to go back to his years of studying in 
Altona’s Jewish community. Jacob Emden had prepared a commentary on the 
same text some years earlier, notably academic in its approach and dealing with 
manuscript readings, so Adler’s choice does not seem to have been incidental. 24 
In the same year, Adler was permitted to proceed to his doctoral examination, 
as we see from Tychsen’s request to the faculty. 25 A later note on the document, 
however, states that the process was brought to a halt and never completed; 
Adler’s father had insisted he should return to Altona for reasons that are no 
longer clear. 26 

As it turned out, the period between 1780 and 1782 was to become Adler’s 
most formative - one in which his focal point in scholarship shifted to Syriac 
and Arabic. He found a potent patron in Ove Hpegh-Guldberg, a Danish professor 
of Theology, but also a statesman and de facto prime minister of Denmark from 
1772 to 1784. Adler’s father had recommended him to the Danish statesman, 
who had owed him a favour ever since the former had acquired an important 
collection of Islamic coins on the latter’s behalf at an auction in Altona. Adler 
had carried out an inventory and composed a description of the auctioned coins 
as he had developed an interest in Islamic coinage early on in his career, which 
he shared with his teacher, Tychsen. Some early samples of his occupation can 
be found in SUBHH, Cod. orient. 173a. 27 As a return gesture, he was invited to 
come to Copenhagen on an extended visit under the auspices of his new patron, 
where a group of early Quranic fragments from the Abbasid period that had 


24 Cf. Blank 1999, 21 and 25. 

25 Cf. UBR, Ms. orient. 284(1), fols 316-317. 

26 Friedrichsen 1842, 551, speaks of ‘irksome things’ (‘VerdrieKlichkeiten’), which had forced 
Adler's father to do so. 

27 In a letter to Tychsen dated 28 October 1774 (UBR, Ms. orient. 284(1), fol. 30), Adler’s father 
speaks about the descriptions of Islamic coins that his son had written and sends him tracings 
of the coins. 
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recently entered the Royal Library attracted his interest. Whereas all his earlier 
studies had been based on printed material, Adler was now drawn to earlier, 
unpublished texts in the form of manuscripts and their ancient scripts, a subject 
for which he developed a voracious scholarly appetite and in which he was to 
develop considerable expertise. Manuscripts became a required source of study, 
to be met with focused devotion. His detailed attention to the material aspects of 
hand-copied texts, which was to become an important aspect of his work, clearly 
sets him apart from his teacher Tychsen, who depended on printed books and 
transcripts of manuscripts that others had prepared for him. 

In 1780, he published a study of the fragments in his Descriptio Codicum 
quorundam cuficorum partes Corani exhibentium in Bibliotheca Regia Hafniensi et 
ex iisdem de Scriptura Cufica Arabum observationes novae: praemittitur disquisitio 
generalis de Arte Scribendi apud Arabes ex ipsis auctoribus arabicis iisque 
adhuc ineditis . 2S Adler supplemented his description with tables, facsimiles, 
palaeographic charts and an analysis of orthography and vocalisation systems. 29 
Such early Quranic manuscripts were scarce in Europe at that time; prior to 
Adler, only Niebuhr had brought a sample back from his travels and few copies 
were to be found in Paris. 30 Niebuhr, like other scholars before him, had called 
the script ‘Kufic’, i.e. from Kufa, a term that Adler also found corroborated in 
the works of mediaeval Arab authors and that became widely accepted in the 
18 th century. Furthermore, he compared the fragments, which can be identified 
with Copenhagen, Royal Library, Cod. Arab. 36-42 today, with Abraham 
Hinckelmann’s edition of the Quran (1694) 31 and added text-critical notes. Adler’s 
study is prefaced with a chronological survey of Arabic scripts that became the 
foundation of Arabic palaeography. 32 


28 He had been discussing his finds with Tychsen ever since the summer of 1779, cf. French 
1984, 68-69. 

29 Cf. Perho 2007, 86-108. The fragments were in the possession of Friedrich Buchwald (1605- 
1676), who acquired them on his journeys, and came into the Library’s possession during the 
reign of King Christian VII (1766-1808). 

30 Adler refers to Niebuhr’s Beschreibung von Arabien, which contains samples of a Kufic 
codex, plates IV and V, and quotes a letter by Etienne Fourmont, professor of Arabic at the 
College de France, in which he described the Parisian fragments, cf. Descriptio Codicum, 22-23. 
De Phelo had sent traced copies of the four sample folios in Copenhagen to Fourmont earlier on. 
See Deroche 1980. 

31 Hinckelmann 1694. 

32 Antoine-Isaac Silvestre de Sacy followed his approach in de Sacy 1808. See Deroche 1980 for 
an appraisal of Adler’s contribution to Arabic palaeography. 
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In the same year, Adler received a royal travel stipend on Hpegh-Guldberg’s 
recommendation and, equipped with a letter of reference from Tychsen, was 
dispatched on a mission to peruse biblical manuscripts in all the major libraries 
of Europe. Hpegh-Guldberg, drawn by the idea of composing a new Danish 
translation of the Greek New Testament (which would eventually be published 
in 1794), was eager to include new text-critical sources. A number of scholars 
contributed to this project, among them Adler, Friedrich Miinter and Andreas 
Birch, who received two stipends between 1781 and 1784. 33 The money provided 
Adler with the financial means to embark on a peregrinatio academica. 


2 His peregrinatio academica 

Adler’s journey took place over the period between 27 June 1780 and 27 August 
1782 and initially took him southwards from Altona to various German towns 
and cities (Wolfenbiittel, Nuremberg and Altdorf), then to Austria (Vienna), Italy 
(Venice, Padua, Mantua, Parma, Bologna, Florence, Rome, Florence again and 
Milan), France (Paris) and, eventually, the Netherlands (Leiden and Amsterdam). 
While in Venice, he met Giovanni Bernardo de Rossi, for whom Tychsen had 
prepared a letter of introduction. De Rossi invited him to Parma and granted 
him access to his collection of manuscripts. In Rome, Adler maintained a close 
friendship with Cardinal Stefano Borgia, who was secretary of the Congregatio de 
Propaganda Fide at the time. 

In 1783, shortly after his return, Adler published a general academic survey 
of his travels entitled Jacob Georg Christian Adler: Kurze Ubersicht seiner biblisch- 
kritischen Reise nach Rom in honour of the king of Denmark, who had acted as his 
patron and funded his travels. The volume may be described as a learned itinerary 
that relates information on the destinations that Adler visited as a philologist 
and humanist antiquarian. The account includes dates, distances and means of 
transport as well as being an eloquent description of the major architectural and 
cultural attractions in each city and outlining the everyday life of its inhabitants. 
Furthermore, he presents the reader with details of local universities, learned 
societies and manuscript collections, keeping a log of the scholars he met and 
the most exciting manuscript discoveries he made during his journey. What is 


33 Adler and Birch published their text-critical observations on the New Testament in 1788 as a 
gesture of gratitude under the general editorship of Hoegh-Guldberg: Quatuor Evangelia Graece: 
cum variantibus a textu lectionibus. 
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more, Adler was a close observer of the local Jewish communities, furnishing 
notes on their origins and languages in use. His accounts on Jewish settlements 
outside a closed-off Ghetto in Italy and on the admission of Jews to the University 
of Padua, are brought as samples of political and cultural inclusion promised 
by emancipation, which he must have felt unfulfilled in his native Schleswig- 
Holstein. A year later, his brother Johann furnished an expanded version of the 
travel itinerary intended for a more general audience: Reisebemerkungen aus einer 
Reise nach Rom: Aus einem Tagebuche hrsg. von seinem Bruder, Johann Christoph 
Georg Adler. This work dispenses with most of the academic details. 

Much of Adler’s active scholarship during this period remained in his 
notebooks, however - hitherto unknown and hence unpublished. Filled with 
reading-notes and excerpts, and now kept in Hamburg and Kiel, this material 
displays his desire for painstaking philological precision. It captures his various 
fields of interest, keeps track of the many manuscripts he perused along with their 
scripts, and is hence an important source of information on Adler’s intellectual 
development from his time as a student to him becoming an independent and 
highly respected scholar of Semitic literature. Adler’s notebooks show him at 
different stages of ‘knowledge in the making’, partly in the process of storing and 
sorting records, hastily and in rushed handwriting, and partly making a clear 
attempt to organise, cross-reference and accumulate his ideas with a view to 
publishing them later. 34 

Although his notebooks seem to fall neatly into the two separate categories 
just mentioned, they actually share a number of characteristics as well. They 
are penned on paper, either single sheets of various sizes or pre-made booklets 
(mostly acquired from stationery shops in Rome, as the watermarks seem to 
imply), and are written in various languages: German, Latin and Italian, often 
interchanging freely in one and the same document. Adler fluently employed 
the Greek, Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic scripts, all of which had been familiar to 
him since his early studies, and he also possessed basic writing skills in Coptic, 
which he learnt from a monk in Rome; his notes on Coptic grammar can still be 
seen in SUBHH, Cod. orient. 277a. Furthermore, we know that two notebooks that 
have now been lost dealt with biblical matter in Coptic. 35 Among other scripts 
and languages, they included discussions of Samaritan (UBK, Cod. ms. ori 4 and 
- now lost - SUBHH, Cod. theol. 1338a), Armenian (SUBHH, Cod. theol. 1027a, 
XIV and XV), Iberian (SUBHH, Cod. theol. 1027a, III), Judaeo-Persian (SUBHH, 


34 The term ‘knowledge in the making’ has been borrowed from Hoffmann/Wittmann 2013. 

35 Catalogus bibliothecae Rabbinicae et orientalis quam reliquit Jacob Georg Christian Adler 
1836, 33-34, items 13-15 (see below). 
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Cod. theol. 1466, fols 61v-63v), Pahlavi (SUBHH, Cod. orient. 277a, fols 7-8), 
Palmyrene (SUBHH, Cod. theol. 1027a, XVI and Cod. theol. 1466, fols 171r-173r), 
Phoenician and Parthian (SUBHH, Cod. theol. 1466, fols 174r-177r). 

The first category includes his rough study notes, which he took in a hasty 
hand and often on single leaves of paper. SUBHH, Cod. theol. 1027a (III-XIX), 
for example, contains various topics ranging from the mundane to the scholarly: 
lists of tobacco and alcoholic drinks, notes on how to address Roman clergymen, 
exercises in Italian, and notes on manuscripts. SUBHH, Cod. orient. 17d mostly 
contains excerpts from Arabic manuscripts on a broad range of subjects, the 
notes on geography, history and liturgy being taken on corresponding occasions. 
SUBHH, Cod. theol. 1466 appears to have been his main travel notebook (except 
for fols 165r-213v, which contain independent notes) as it documents - in quite a 
chronological order - his work on biblical manuscripts in Greek, Hebrew, Syriac 
and Arabic stemming from the various collections that he viewed. The focus is 
on textual criticism here and includes long lists of collations. Slips of yellow- 
coloured tracing paper glued between the pages preserve a visual record in the 
form of palaeographic samples and transcriptions of colophons. 

The second kind of notebook presents expanded and neatly copied notes on 
one particular subject, well arranged for future publication. Two such examples 
are SUBHH, Cod. theol. 1346a and UBK, Cod. ms. ori 2, both of which deal with 
the Syriac and Christian Palestinian Aramaic versions of the Gospels. Large parts 
of them constitute the penultimate stage of the writing process - the one before 
making the final fair copy - in preparation for Adler’s Novi testamenti versiones 
syriacae, which we shall return to shortly. 

Despite the care and dedication with which he pursued the study of the 
Talmud in his earlier years, this field of interest is conspicuously absent in 
his notebooks. A number of other subjects are discussed several times. His 
preoccupation with the Syriac Gospels, for example, is apparent in almost all of 
his notebooks (SUBHH, Cod. theol. 1466, Cod. theol. 1346a, Cod. orient. 17d, fols 
7-8; and UBK, Cod. ms. ori 2). This interest went back to his very first years of 
study under the tutelage of his father and would become the field to which Adler 
made his most lasting contribution. Furthermore, he systematically consulted 
Arabic translations of the Pentateuch and transcribed entire manuscripts, such 
as the Old Arabic translation of the Samaritan Pentateuch (UBK, Cod. ms. ori 
4). Although he obtained a transcription of an additional manuscript from the 
Bodleian Library later, which pertained to another type of translation (cf. UBK, 
Cod. ms. ori 6), his work remained unpublished. What’s more, SUBHH, Cod. 
theol. 1466 contains notes on various recensions of Saadiah’s Tafsir, to which 
the discussion also returned in his Kurze Ubersicht (Florence, Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, Mss. Or. 57, fols 128v-130v, and Or. 112, fols 128r-128v; Vatican, 
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Fig. 4: State and University Library Hamburg, 
Cod. theol. 1466, fol. 85r, Hebrew palaeog- 
raphic sample. © State and University Library 
Hamburg. 



Fig. 5: State and University Library Hamburg, 
Cod. theol. 1466, fol. 37v, Syriac palaeog- 
raphic sample. © State and University Library 
Hamburg. 


Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana (BAV), Ms. Borg. ar. 129, fols 116r-118v; London, 
British Library (BL), Ms. Add. 11855 (previously at the Library of the Propaganda 
Fide), fols 119v-121v; and Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France (BnF), Ms. Ar. 
1, fols 149r-149v). 

Historiographic texts in Arabic also take a prominent place in his notes (e.g. 
SUBHH, Cod. theol. 1466, 153r-164v; SUBHH, Cod. orient. 17d, fols 3-6). Adler 
gathered excerpts from Mar i ibn Yusuf al-MaqdisI al-Hanball (SUBHH, Cod. orient. 
17d, fols 1-2), al-Maqrizi (SUBHH, Cod. orient. 17d, fols 8-17) and historiographic 
work on the Samaritans (UBK, Cod. ms. ori 5). In addition to this, he obtained 
Johann Jacob Reiske’s own transcription of Abu al-Fida”s (d. 732/1331) Kitab 
al-Ta ’rikh, copied on 8 June 1745 and based on Leiden, University Library, Ms. Ar. 
554, which he compared with the original during his travels (UBK, Cod. ms. ori 
17). From 1789 to 1794, he published Reiske’s draft in five volumes together with 
his own emendations of it: Abulfedae annales moslemici arabice et latine. 

Lastly, another focus of his was on Islamic coinage (SUBHH, Cod. theol. 
1027a, VII and IX). While Tychsen, who had been studying Islamic coins since 
1765, first in Biitzow and then Rostock, relied on limited samples found in Viking 
treasure troves in Northern Germany, Adler was allowed access to Stefano Borgia’s 
numismatic cabinet in Velletri during his travels owing to his close friendship 
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with him. 36 This privilege eventually turned him into the foremost expert on the 
subject. A study on Umayyad, Abbasid, Fatimid, Ayyubid and Seljuk coinage 
from the Borgia collections including palaeographic charts was published in 1782 
as Museum Cuficum Borgianum Velitris Illustravit. 37 

A recurring topic and, in fact, the most striking feature in his notes is 
Adler’s close observation of the material embodiment, i.e. the physical form, 
of his sources. A telling illustration of this can be found in SUBHH, Cod. theol. 
1466, fol. 131, onto which he sewed a fragment of the manuscript binding he 
was describing. It is this approach - which is also palpable in his publication of 
the Copenhagen Quran fragments, with which he set the foundations of Arabic 
palaeography - that demonstrates that his interest clearly transcended the texts 
that manuscripts contained. His notes imply that he studied the manuscripts as a 
whole, both in terms of their textual and physical aspects. Adler carefully sorted 
different scripts, established chronologies and pondered on criteria for localising 
and dating them - also with regard to Hebrew and Syriac. For almost all of the 
manuscripts he analysed, he produced palaeographic samples that he traced on 
transparent, yellowish paper and attached to his notes. 

In the case of Syriac, he differentiated between Estrangelo, Serto and Eastern 
scripts and provided - almost en passant - the first study of Christian Palestinian 
Aramaic. Hebrew manuscripts were divided into German, i.e. Ashkenazic, and 
Spanish, i.e. Sephardic, according to their handwriting. Painfully aware of his 
imperfect grasp of Hebrew scripts, he envisioned a larger, systematic study: 

Die hebraischen Codices lassen sich also nicht fiiglich in Classen nach verschiedenen 
Epochen ihres Alters sezzen. Aber es ware der Miihe werth, sie nach den verschiedenen 
Landern, wo sie geschrieben worden, einzuteilen. 38 

The Hebrew codices cannot be arranged easily into groups according to their age. However, it 
would be worth the effort to sort them according to the various countries they were copied in. 


3 A professor in Copenhagen 

Upon his return to Copenhagen in 1783, Hoegh-Guldberg’s patronage led to 
Adler’s appointment as Professor of Syriac at the University of Copenhagen. 


36 See for example, Heidemann 2005. 

3 7 A second volume followed in 1792. On Borgia’s celebrated collection, the Museum Borgianum, 
see Nocca 2001. 

38 Adler, Jacob Georg Christian 1783,11. 
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Soon after that, in 1784, Adler published the first two instalments of a series of 
works that rely heavily on his consultations of manuscripts: Nonnulla Matthaei et 
Marci Enunciata, ex indole linguae Syriacae explicantur. Adduntur observationes 
quaedam in historiam utriusque evangelii and Brevis linguae Syriacae institutio in 
usum tironum. While the first of these deals with text-critical observations on the 
Gospels of Matthew and Marc in Syriac, culled from his notebooks, the latter is a 
brief grammar of the Syriac language. 39 

In 1785, Adler was appointed chaplain at Frederik’s Church in Copenhagen, 
replacing the famous bibliophile Josias Lorck, who had just passed away. 40 Lorck 
had gathered an impressive collection of printed bibles in various languages, 
the celebrated Biblicae Lorckianae that was sold to Charles Eugene, Duke of 
Wiirttemberg after his demise and became the founding stock of the Ducal 
Public Library of Stuttgart (now the Wiirttembergische Landesbibliothek), 
though not before Adler had made an inventory of it, which he published in 
1787: Bibliotheca Biblica serenissimi wiirtenbergensium ducis olim lorckiana. 
The inventory describes polyglots, editions of the Biblia Hebraica and the New 
Testament in Greek as well as editions of the Targumim, the Samaritan Bible, 
and bibles in Syriac, Yiddish, Latin, French and German. In the same year, he 
married Dorothea Maria Lorck, the daughter of Josias Lorck. 41 A year earlier, 
Adler had been awarded a doctorate in Theology from Copenhagen University, 
with a dissertation on the passages in the Old Testament that predict the coming 
of Christ, entitled Nonnulla de vaticiniis veteris testamenti de Christo. 

Finally, in 1788, Adler became extraordinarius of Theology and Oriental 
Languages at the University of Copenhagen. It was 1789 when he finished his last 
and probably most influential book: the Novi testamenti versiones syriacae simplex, 
philoxeniana et Hierosolymitana. The work contains a dense technical description 
and text-critical study of the Peshitta NT, the Harklean (which he believed to be 


39 I have not been able to locate and consult the former. The Brevis opens with a short 
introduction to Syriac script (Estrangelo, which he calls antiquae, and Serto, i.e. recentes), 
vocalisation and differential signs, then it discusses pronouns, nouns and verbs. It is appended 
with a brief chrestomathy containing excerpts from Barhebraeus (culled from Vatican, BAV, Ms. 
syr. 173), Jacob of Edessa’s commentary on the books of Genesis and Joshua (Vatican, BAV, Ms. 
syr. 103), and the Chronicle ofEdessa, Assemani 1719-1728, vol. 1, 390. 

40 Lorck met Tychsen in 1759 and they corresponded with one another after that. Tychsen 
supplied him with some editions of the Hebrew Bible that were missing in his collection. 

41 I do not know much about their marriage. In his correspondence with Stefano Borgia, he 
regularly passes on his wife’s regards and joyfully recounts to his namesake how they had his 
first son baptised by the name of Stefano. They appear to have had six children, Stuiber 2012, 258. 
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the Philoxenian) and the Christian Palestinian Aramaic versions. 42 He was not the 
first one to note the distinction between the different New Testament versions, 
as Andreas Masius (1514-1573), Giuseppe Simone Assemani (1687-1768) in his 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, Joseph White (1745-1814) and others had preceded him, 
but Adler brought more copies to his readers’ attention and demonstrated 
their value in textual criticism. Furthermore, he seems to have been the first 
person to have taken an interest in the Christian Palestinian Aramaic version, 
i.e. the versione hierosolymitana as he calls it, found in Vatican, BAV, Ms. syr. 
19 and first made known by Stefano Evodio Assemani’s catalogue. 43 His study 
on the codex also contains a description of the Christian Palestinian Aramaic 
script, a palaeographic chart of which Johann David Michaelis, having coined it 
‘Adlerianum’, included in his Grammatica Syriaca (1784). 44 

In the years that followed, Adler was mostly active outside the academic 
world. When appointed royal court chaplain in 1789, he appears to have been 
overwhelmed by his varied duties and felt obliged to request a reduction in 
his teaching commitments. Besides these obligations, he ran an orphanage in 
Copenhagen and became consistorial councilor and general superintendent of 
Schleswig (later Holstein) in 1792. He carried out all of these functions up till 1796, 
when, on his own wish, he returned to Tondern in Holstein to minister a church. 
In this latter part of life, he was an active reformer of the Church, indebted to the 
ideas of the Enlightenment. 45 He authored the new prayer book Schleswig-Hol- 
steinische Kirchenagende and wrote a study that led to the re-organisation of the 
school system in 1814, that became associated with his name. 46 By the time Adler 
died in Giekau in 1834, he had been elected a member of all the major learned 
societies in Europe. 


42 He describes Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Ms. 1.40, Novi testamenti versiones 
syriacae, 52-55, Rome, Bibliotheca Angelica, Ms. or. 74 (59-63), Paris, BnF, Ms. Syr. 64 (55-59), and 
Vatican, BAV, Mss. syr 267 (64-65) and syr. 268 (63-64). The confusion between the Philoxenian 
and the Harklean versions prevailed until Sebastian Brock’s work appeared, Brock 1981. 

43 Assemani 1756-1759, vol. 2,70-103. It contains the beginning of the Gospel of John, according 
to the Peshitta, Harklean (called Philoxenian) and the Christian Palestinian Aramaic version. 

44 Michaelis 1784, plate V. 

45 Collections of his sermons have been published on various occasions, e.g. 1790 Einige 
Predigten, gehalten vor den koniglichen ddnischen Herrschaften und auf allerhochsten Befehl 
herausgegeben , 1796 Seine Sammlung von Predigten, in der Friedrichskirche zu Kopenhagen 
gehalten, uns seiner ihm unvergeKlichen Gemeinde zum Andenken gewidmet, 2 vols, 1797 D. 
Jac[ob] Georg Christian] Adlers Predigten tiber die Sonn- und Festtags-Evangelien durchs ganze 
Jahr, 2 vols, and 1799 Predigten fiber einige wichtige Gegenstdnde. 

46 Adler, Jacob Georg Christian, Kirchen-Agende 1797, and Nothiger Unterricht 1797. 
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It will be up to a future biographer to explore Adler’s life in greater detail. 
This brief exposition of his books - those he published on the one hand and his 
manuscripts, notebooks and volumes of correspondence on the other - is naturally 
far from complete. My intention here has been to point out Adler’s place in 
18 th -century Oriental scholarship and the learned practices that render it tangible. 
First and foremost, Adler’s intellectual biography was shaped by his erudite travels: 
his journey through Europe, which gave the aspiring young man unparalleled 
access to manuscripts in public collections and private cabinets. Furthermore, it 
forged new connections to and reinforced existing networks with other scholars as 
well. Coupled with his collation and consultation of manuscripts made ‘portable’ 
in his notebooks, this transregional perspective sets Adler apart from his learned 
teacher, Tychsen, who relied on printed books and excerpts that his correspondents 
had sent him throughout his life, never actually leaving any of the places he taught 
in. There are other contrasting aspects in both scholars besides this point: Tychsen 
was attached to pietistic and even missionary movements, while in Adler’s case, 
who had favoured the social and political inclusion of Jews, close reading of the 
Old Testament in Hebrew and the New Testament in Syriac almost appears to have 
been his sole pious exercise. This disparity also seems to be reflected in their Jewish 
teachers from early on: Tychsen had been attached to the rather traditional circle 
around Rabbi Eybenschiitz, while Adler studied in the schoolhouse run by Rabbi 
Emden, an early maskil and author of philological commentaries on Talmudic 
tractates. What we encounter in Adler is a reformer for whom his studious pursuits 
and re-organisation of his Church were intrinsically connected. 


4 Jacob Adler’s books 

Adler left behind three kinds of books: printed works, manuscripts and his 
private notebooks, most of which were auctioned on 24 May 1836, two years 
after his death (they were bought by the University of Kiel for 300 Marks and by 
the University of Hamburg for an unspecified price). 47 Some of the notebooks 
remained in his family’s possession, however, and were bequeathed to the 
University of Hamburg by his son-in-law, Krukenberg, in 1854 and his daughter 
in 1871. 48 


47 An auction catalogue exists: (1836) Catalogus bibliothecae Rabbinicae et orientalis quam 
reliquit Jacob Georg Christian Adler. Also see Biilck 1960,237. Theodor Noldeke grew enthusiastic 
when Kiel University Library acquired Adler’s books, Bobzin 2002, 97. 

48 See the notes in Brockelmann 1908, XII. 
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Manuscripts 

Universitatsbibliothek Kiel 

1. Cod. ms. ori 1 (olim K.B. 12) 

Syriac Gospels, 217 fols; contains the Gospel of Matthew (9:27-13:44 and 
26:44-27:39 are missing) and Mark (15:32-42 are missing), according to the 
Harklean version (item 3 in Catalogus bibliothecae, 32). Cf. Ratjen 1863, 6. 

2. Cod. ms. ori 6 (olim K.B. 16) 

Palaeographic tracing of Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Cod. ms. ori 345, 171 
fols; contains an Arabic translation of the Samaritan Pentateuch. Some of 
the pages show annotations made by Adler. Cf. Ratjen 1863, 7-8. 

3. Cod. ms. ori 7 

Ottoman Quran, probably item 338 or 339 in Catalogus bibliothecae, 29. v> 

4. Cod. ms. ori 8 (olim K.B. 18) 

Commentaries on Sahih Muslim, 465 fols, item 7 in Catalogus bibliothecae, 
33. Cf. Ratjen 1863,9. 

5. Cod. ms. ori 17 {olim K.B. 21) 

Johann Jacob Reiske’s own transcription of Abu al-Fida”s (d. 732/1331) Kitab 
al-tarikh, copied on 8 June 1745 and based on Leiden, University Library, Ms. 
Ar. 554, 452 fols, item 6 in Catalogus bibliothecae, 33. Cf. Ratjen 1863,10. 

6. Cod. ms. ori 34 {olim K.B. 25) 

Maps with Turkish descriptions, item 12 in Catalogus bibliothecae, 33. Cf. 
Ratjen 1863,10-11. 50 


Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek Hamburg 
1. Cod. orient. 47b 

Quran, 8 fols, sura 6:54-91 (probably item 338 or 339 in Catalogus bibliothe¬ 
cae, 29). Cf. Brockelmann 1908, 7. 


49 Samples can be found in Wischermann 2004. 

50 Wischermann 2004. 
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2. Cod. orient. 149a 

Grammar, 1 fol., treatise on verbal inflection in Arabic. Cf. Brockelmann 
1908, 59. 

3. Cod. orient. 169a 

Rhetorical texts in Arabic, 14 fols, treatise by Mahmud b. Salam b. Fahd 
al-Halabi (d. 725/1325). Cf. Brockelmann 1908, 48-49. 

4. Cod. orient. 171a 

Rhetoric, grammar and logic, 25 fols. Cf. Brockelmann 1908,74-75. 

5. Cod. orient. 171b 

Notebook, 7 fols, containing notes on grammar and tafsir, lists the names 
of the months in Arabic, Coptic, Persian and Latin. Cf. Brockelmann 1908, 
75-76. 

6 . Cod. orient. 92 

Collection of suras and prayers, 142 fols (probably corresponding to items 
340-47 (ocfo varii libriprecum arab. cum suris nonnullis Corani ) in Catalogus 
bibliothecae, 29). Cf. Brockelmann 1908,127. 

7. Cod. orient. 251a 

Seven notes of quittance from Aleppo. Cf. Brockelmann 1908,135. 

8 . Cod. orient. 26a 

Historical account on the Maronite community, 1771, 2 fols. Cf. Brockelmann 
1908,169. 

9. Cod. orient. 22a-e 

Excerpts from liturgical books in Arabic, 92 fols. Cf. Brockelmann 1908,171— 
172. 

Notebooks 

Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek Hamburg 

1. Cod. orient. 173a (30 fols, Altona, various dates, 1773-1793) 

While most of Adler’s notebooks contain material from the journeys he 
undertook between 1781 and 1782, this bundle of papers contains early 
notes on Islamic numismatics, predating the other books. Fol. 2r bears 
the title ‘Images and descriptions of new Arabic coinage, by Jacob Georg 
Christian Adler, skilled in theology and Oriental languages’ ( Abbildungen 
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und Erkldrung einiger neuen Arabischen Miinzen von Jacob Georg Christian 
Adler, der Gottesgelahrtheit (sic!) und orientl. Sprachen beflissen). Fols llr and 
21r include tracings of coins that Adler made in 1773 and 1774. Fols 24-28 
contain correspondence with Tychsen on the subject from 1777, 1784 and 
1793. Fol. 29r shows a tracing of one of the seals published by Niebuhr. 
Cf. Brockelmann 1908,191-192. 

2. Cod. theol. 1027a (104 fols, various places, various dates) 

This volume of private documents was bequeathed to the Staatsbibliothek 
by his daughter in 1781. It contains two unpublished but proofed books on 
Talmudic tractates (fols 1,1-27 and fols II, 1-27) and quite diverse notes from 
his sojourn in Rome. 

I, 27 fols Der Talmudische Traktat vom Osterfeste mit der Erkldrung des 
Raschi und den Tosephot in die deutsche Sprache iibersetzt (Kiel, 1776). 

II, 27 fols Ad libellum Mischnico-Talmudicum Joma, adnotationes et explica¬ 
tions necessariae (Altona, 1778). 

III, 16 fols Traduzione del Libro scritto in carattere Pali, o Bali, sopra Ole 
Dor ate, che si conserva in Roma nella Biblioteca di Propaganda, fatta per 
commissione di Monsig. Stefano Borgia (Rome, 1776). 

IV, 1 fol. Handwritten notes in Italian on the right protocol to follow 
when dealing with cardinals. 

V, 1 fol. Pricelist of a merchant selling tobacco and various spirits. 

VI, 6 fols Geographical notes written in Adler’s hand in Italian. 

VII, 2 fols Notes on coins, Rome, 13 January 1780, in Italian. 

VIII, 2 fols Notes on the Iberian script, in Italian. 

IX, 4 fols Notes on coins, 22 Febuary 1782, in Italian. 

X, 1 fol Notes in Italian. 

XI, 3fols Notes and exercises in Italian (on the verbs havere and essere). 

XIII, 16 fols Notes (e.g. on the sects of the Assassins). 

XIV, 2 fols Notes on a Pentateuch manuscript in Armenian. 

XV 2 fols Explanations concerning an colophon in Armenian. 

XVI, 2 fols Palaeographic samples, in Palmyrene. 

XVII5 fols Notes on a Greek Psalter, Vatican, BAV, Ms. gr. 754. 

XVIII, 8 fols Notes on the Palatine manuscripts at the BAV. 

XIX, 2 fols Notes on the Hebrew Palatine manuscripts at the BAV. 

Cf. Becker 1975,13. 

3. Cod. orient. 277a (8 fols, undated) 

Mostly contains notes on Coptic grammar: its alphabet (lr), pronun¬ 
ciation (l v ), gender, number and cases (2r), pronouns (3r), nouns 
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(3v), verbs, negation and suffixes (4r-4v), glossary of particles (5r-5v). 

Fols 7-8 list the Pahlavi alphabet from Niebuhr’s travel descriptions. 

Cf. Brockelmann 1908,173-174. 

4. Cod. theol. 1346a (47 fols, 1781-82, Rome) 

Contains his notes preparing for Novi testamenti versiones syriacae. 
Fol. lr bears the titles Animadversiones criticae in versionem Syriacam 
Philoxeniam Novi Testamenti, e codicibus antiquis Bibliothecarum Angelicae, 
Assemanianae, Barberinae, Medicieae, Regiae, factae a JGCA 1782. 

Describes the following manuscripts, noting variant readings: Rome, 
Biblioteca Angelica, Ms. or. 74 (fols 1-9), Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Mss. syr. 267, syr. 268 and a third manuscript 51 (fols 10-34); a manu¬ 
script from the Barberini collection (fols 35-41); Florence, Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, Ms. 1.40 (fols 42-43), and Paris, BnF, Syr. 64 (fols 44-47). 
Between the pages (fols 9-10, 23-24 and 33-34) there are slips of tracing 
paper containing palaeographic samples of the described manu-scripts 
and/or descriptions of the colophons. Seems to belong with UBK, 
Cod. ms. ori 2. 

Cf. Brockelmann 1908,192; and Kruger 1985, 28. 

5. Cod. theol. 1466 (214 fols, Rome, 1780-82) 

The largest part of this volume contains his academic travel notes from 
1780-83. Fol. lr bears the title Beobachtungen in verschiedenen auswartigen 
Bibliotheken, vorzilglich in Italien, die Kritik der Bibel betreffend. Angestelt 
auf einer in den Jahren 1780.1781.1782 gemachten gelehrten Reise von JGCA. 
Nebst vielen Schriftproben und Zeichnungen. Many palaeographic samples on 
tracing paper are included. 

Fol. 2r Wolfenbiittel (4 July 1780); peruses the Syriac Gospels of Athanasius 
Kircher, cf. Wolfenbiittel, Herzog August Bibliothek, Cod. Guelf. 3.1. 300. 
Aug. fol. He also saw Kufic Quran fragments and the palimpsest of Uphila’s 
Gospel translation. 

Fol. 5v Nurnberg (2 August 1780); consults Syriac Gospels and a Hebrew 
Bible. 

Fol. 6r Altdorf, Syriac Gospels. 

Fol. 7r Vienna (7 August 1780); collates 15 Hebrew manuscripts (Kennicott 
254, 593, 595, 588, 594, 592, 589, 590, 596, 591 and five additional Mss) ‘to get 
some practice’ (‘zu meiner Ubung’, Kurze Ubersicht, 3), noting text-critical 
obsevations and colophons and palaeographic notes. Further, he consulted 


51 I have not been able to identify its current shelfmark. 
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the Purple Gospels and Vienna, Austrian National Library, Cod. N. F. 97 
(olim Lambecii codex XLIV), a Gospel manuscript in Arabic. 

Fols 19-32v Venice (25 September 1780); reports the closure of the 
Biblioteca Marciana, leaving him with only two days for consultation. Meets 
de Rossi. 

Fol. 33r Padua (21 October 1780), at the Biblioteca Santa Giustina. 

Fols 33v-35v Mantua; sees the library kept by Rabbi Jacob Saraval. 

Fol. 36r Parma; allowed to consult de Rossi’s private library and at the 
Biblioteca Ducale (Palatina). 

Fol. 36v Bologna. 

Fols37r-46v Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Palatina, mostly Syriac 
manuscripts. 

Fols 47-126v Rome (21 December 1780), consults the Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana (there mostly biblical versions in Syriac, Arabic and even Judaeo- 
Persian and Hebrew Bible manuscripts), Biblioteca Vallicelliana (Alcuin’s 
revision of the Vulgate is there), the Library of the Maronite College 
(Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Mss. ar. 467-468), the Biblioteca 
Barberina, Biblioteca Casanatense, the Library of the Propaganda Fide 
(mostly Arabic versions of the Bible are kept there). 

Fols 127v-141r Florence (April 1782), Bibliotheca Medicea Laurentiana 
(Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Mss. Or. 57 and Or. 112) 

Fols 142r-147v Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana 

Fols 148r-152v Paris (10 June 1782), Bibliotheca Regia, Libraries of Sainte- 
Genevieve and Saint-Germain-des-Pres. 

Fol. 153r-164v Leiden and Amsterdam. 

Fol. 165 Notes on Arabic inscriptions. 

Fols 166rl70r Excerpts from several publications dealing with inscriptions. 
Fols 171r-173r Description of Palmyrene inscriptions from the Capitoline 
Museum. 

Fols 174r-177r Notes on Parthian, Samaritan and Phoenician coins. 

Fols 180r-187v Title: Anmerkungen ilber die vulgare arabische Sprache, und 
dessen Dialekte. Ein Beweis der naheren Verwandschaft des Ar. mit dem Hebr. 
Fols 188r-210v Excerpts from Syriac manuscripts, palaeographic samples. 
Fols 212r-213v Title: Genealogia Matterniana. 

Cf. Brockelmann 1908,193-194, and Kruger 1985, 50. 

6. Cod. orient. 17d (25 fols, various texts). 

This volume contains various notes and excerpts. 

Fols 1-2 Excerpts from Copenhagen, Royal Library, Codices Arab. 151 and 
152; contains the beginning of a historiographical account on Egypt by MarT 
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ibn Yusuf al-MaqdisI al-Hanball (d. 1033/1624). 

Fols 3-6 Notes on Deguine’s Histoire des Huns. 

Fols 7-8 Collations of the Gospels and book of Psalms in Syriac, Arabic and 
Greek, based on Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Mss. syr. 12, syr. 13, 
syr. 23 and gr. 754. 

Fols 8-17 Excerpts from al-MaqrizI, based on Leiden, University Library, 

Ms. Ar. 854. 

Fols 18 Excerpts from an Arabic prayer book. 

Fols 19-25 Excerpts from a Christian-Arabic treatise. 

Cf. Brockelmann 1908,189-190. 


Universitatsbibliothek Kiel 

1. Cod. ms. ori 2 (olim K.B. 13), (33 fols, 1781-82, Rome), item 2 in Catalogus 
bibliothecae, 32. 

Title: Descriptio et collatio codicis unici Vaticani versionis Syriacae 
Hierosolymitanae vel Palaestinae Novi Test. Criticus omnibus ignotae, auctore 
JGCA, Romae 1781 et 1782 (frontispiece). 

Fol. V Codex Syriacus Vaticanus XIX, Evangelia eclogadia dialecti Syriacae 
Palaestinae. 

Contains notes on Vatican, BAV, Ms. syr. 19 and a palaeographic tracing 
of Matth. 27:12-22 (after fol. 33), used in preparation of Novi testamenti 
versiones syriacae, in particular 137-202. Seems to belong with SUBHH, 
Cod. theol. 1346a. 

Cf. Ratjen 1863, 6. 

2. Cod. ms. ori 4 (olim K.B. 14), (vol. 1 has 80 fols and vol. 2 78 fols, 1781-82, 
Rome), item 8-10 in Catalogus bibliothecae, 33. 

Two volumes (Gen-Lev and Num-Deut) containing a transcription of an 
Arabic column found in the Samaritan triglot Vatican, BAV, Ms. Barb. or. 1. 
Tracing paper with palaeographic samples can be found between fols 78 and 79. 
Title: Penteteuchus Arabicus Samaritanus Peirescianus ex egregio ms. codice 
TpiyAanTaj bibliothecae Barberinae Romae descriptus et propriis Arabum lit- 
teris redditus a Jac. G. Christiano Adler. 

Seems to belong with SUBHH, Cod. theol. 1338a (now lost). 

Cf. Ratjen 1863, 6-7. 
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3. Cod. ms. ori 5 (olim K.B. 15), (26 fols, 1782, Paris), item 11, Catalogus bib¬ 
liothecae, 3. 

Contains excerpts from historiographic work on the Samaritans, copied from 
Paris, BnF, Ms. Sam. 10. 

Title: ls y-2' jjjG Historia Samaritanorum auctore Meselm ben Jospeh 
Samaritano. E codice ms. bibliothecae regiae descripta. Parisiis, 1782, JGCA 
(fol. lr). Fols 25v and 26r contain notes on the provenance of the Parisian 
codex. 

Cf. Ratjen 1863,7. 


Now lost 

1. SUBHH, Cod. theol. 1338a (79 fols, 1782, Rome) 

Contains a collation of the first Barberini Polyglot, Vatican, BAV, Ms. Barb. or. 1. 
Collado pentateuchi hebraeo-samaritici cum judaico, e codice insigni 
TfjtyAanTLi) Bibliothecae Barberinae Romae, in quo nonnullae varietates 
habentur a kennicotto aliisque praetermissae. Acceddunt obervationes 
quaedam in versionem arabicam samaritanorum ex eodem codice. 

Seems to belong with UBK, Cod. ms. ori 4. Tychsen copied this notebook 
(UBR, Ms. orient. 116). 52 

Cf. Brockelmann 1908,192-193, and Kruger 1985, 25. 

2. item 4, Catalogus bibliothecae, 32 

Excerpts from Bar Bahlul’s lexicon, found in manuscripts from the Vatican 
and Florence. 

3. item 5, Catalogus bibliothecae, 33 

Litterae patentes Patriarchae Antiocheni. 

4. item 13, Catalogus bibliothecae, 33 

Mentions another notebook, with observations on the Coptic version of the 
Book of Job. 

5. item 14-15, Catalogus bibliothecae, 34 

Notes on the Coptic version of the Gospel of John. 


52 Cf. http://opac.lbs-rostocl<.gbv.de/DB=l/XMLPRS=N/PPN?PPN=880986190 
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Ira Rabin 

Building a Bridge from the Dead Sea Scrolls 
to Mediaeval Hebrew Manuscripts 

Abstract: As part of the Qumran project conducted at the BAM Federal Institute for 
Materials Research and Testing in Berlin between 2007 and 2010, my colleagues 
and I developed a new, integrated methodology for determining the original and 
acquired properties of highly heterogeneous Dead Sea Scrolls. The purpose of this 
methodology is to help scholars determine the provenance of fragments of the scrolls 
and sort and compare them more easily than in the past. Since our measurements 
allowed us to differentiate between the minerals originating from the production 
processes and the sediments accrued during storage in the caves in Qumran, we were 
able to reconstruct the treatment of hides and discovered that at least two distinct 
parchment-production techniques co-existed at the beginning of the common era. 

The reconstruction of workmanship on animal hides in Antiquity raised doubts 
about the validity of the current definition of parchment, which is based on a 
production technique known from the Middle Ages. We hope that our current 
work will also help researchers understand the characteristic properties of gewil, 
qelaf and dukhsustos better. 1 

The evolution and socio-geographic distribution of writing inks in Late Antiquity 
and the early Middle Ages are the second focus of our investigative work at BAM. 
We use X-ray fluorescence analysis (XRF) to determine the chemical composition 
of inks and NIR reflectography for their typology. We are amply assisted in our 
ambitious enterprise by codicologists and palaeographers who have adopted our 
methodology and conduct field studies of their own. 


1 Introduction 

The International Qumran Project was conducted at BAM Bundesanstalt fur 
Materialforschung und -priifung (Federal Institute for Materials Research and 
Testing) between 2007 and 2010 and aimed at establishing the best methodology 


1 These three Hebrew/Aramaic terms all relate to different forms of treated leather intended to 
serve as writing material; the terminological differentiation in rabbinic literature is not totally 
clear, however. Cf. Blau 1902, 22ff., and for a more recent discussion, see Haran 1991, 37ff. and 
Olszowy-Schlanger's contribution to this volume, p. 64-68. 
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for achieving an accurate characterisation of the Dead Sea Scrolls Collection to 
address such questions as the archaeological provenance, origin and attribution 
of fragments to a specific sheet of a scroll. 2 This project was followed by a field 
study of scrolls now belonging to the Schpyen Collection 3 , which contains 
fragments of the Great Isaiah Scroll (lQIsa a ), Community Rule (lQS a ) and Genesis 
Apocryphon (lQapGen. Combining the results from the Qumran project with those 
of the untreated fragments from the Schpyen Collection, we were able to show 
the co-existence of multiple techniques for producing parchment in Antiquity as 
opposed to the uniform technique characteristically employed in the Middle Ages. 4 


2 Technical aspects of parchment production in 
Antiquity 

Unlike parchment production in the Middle Ages, 5 the production of the majority 
of the hide-based material used for the Dead Sea Scrolls, as reported in the 
first physical and chemical study, did not involve lime soaking, but enzymatic 
depilation. In Antiquity, this was usually carried out by applying dung or flour to 
the animal skin or immersing it in a solution containing warm water and vegetable 
matter. The treatment involved drying the hide under tension, a stage that supplied 
the material with properties similar to those of common parchment. However, 
vegetable tannins that were sometimes applied to the surface of the hide during 
the last stage of the treatment produced an interesting hybrid between leather 
and parchment that was never tanned conventionally. 6 Extremely thin pieces 
of parchment from the time before lime was employed for depilation testify to 
production processes in which an animal skin could be separated into two usable 
parts now known as grain and flesh splits. In my opinion, the rather confused 
Talmudic discussion with regard to the rules of inscribing grain and flesh splits 
indicates that this technique was neither common nor in use when the Talmudic 
description was written. 7 The art of splitting skins manually disappeared with 
the introduction of lime. Furthermore, aluminium sulphate salts, which are also 


2 Rabin/Hahn 2013. 

3 See The Schoyen Collection: Manuscripts from around the World Spanning 5000 Years of 
Human Culture & Civilisation, http://www.schoyencollection.com/ (last accessed 12 March 2017). 

4 Rabin, 2016 

5 See de Groot 2012; Ruck 1991. 

6 Poole/Reed 1962. 

7 Cf. Haran 1991, 39ff.; he is of a different opinion than I, though. 
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known as alum [MA1(S0 4 ) z x 12H 2 0, M=Na, K, NH'], have been used to produce soft, 
white leather of excellent quality ever since Antiquity. 8 This material, however, 
differs greatly from the usual tanned leather in that it is not resistant to water. In 
the Middle Ages, leather goods manufactured by a technique called alum thawing 
included pieces of parchment for writing that were more flexible than the rigid 
mediaeval parchment so common at the time (and better suited for codices). 9 

Reed’s description of the manufacture of the parchment used for the Dead Sea 
Scrolls lacks detail regarding the treatment provided after flaying a hide, the use 
of materials to assist drying, and finishing steps. From the detailed descriptions 
of parchment-making in the Middle Ages that still exist, we know that chalk and 
powdered pumice were applied to the flesh side to assist in the cleaning and drying 
of the de-haired skin. 10 Our discovery of calcium distributed on the grain and flesh 
surfaces of the Great Isaiah Scroll and the Community Scroll strongly indicates that 
similar steps existed in Antiquity as well. 11 There are no records in early Hebrew 
literature that mention the composition of de-hairing liquors. Similarly, we do 
not know whether treatment with tannins could be a general finishing step in the 
manufacture of hide-based material or whether tannins were only applied directly 
before the parchment was inscribed. In their independent studies, Reed and Wallert 12 
found evidence that tannins were applied to the surface of a skin. Reed, however, 
mentions that he found no difference between the treatment of the hair and flesh 
sides, and concludes that de-hairing steps could also have involved tannins. 

Ideally, reconstruction of the techniques used to treat hides - depilation, 
drying and finishing procedures - should determine every step in the process 
of transforming a flayed skin into writing material (see Fig. 1). In the absence of 
detailed written records, we have to rely on analyses of the end products, i.e. 
historical, skin-based writing material. With few exceptions, the end products have 
reached us in a rather degraded state, so our analysis obviously needs to take the 
effects of this degradation into consideration. In view of the current stage of our 
technology, precise elucidation of all the production steps could only be achieved 
with techniques that require physical samples to be taken and then analysed. 
Nevertheless, non-destructive testing of a large number of scrolls and sorting them 
according to their similarities can still provide us with some precious information. 
In addition to this, NDT considerably reduces the need for destructive analysis. 


8 Reed 1972, 50. 

9 Reed 1972, 62. 

10 See Gullick 1991, 148; Ryder 1991, 26ff. 

11 Rabin 2016. 

12 Reed/Poole 1964; Wallert 1996. 
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Fig- 1: Parchment preparation. 

Ronald Reed divided the fragments at his disposal into three groups: (a) leather, 
(b) parchment-like and (c) gewil-like. According to him, the last group, which was 
pale yellow in colour, differed from the parchment-like group in its suppleness 
and similarity to the modern gewil. He concluded that various preparation pro¬ 
cesses were probably responsible for this difference since all the other properties 
tested appeared to be quite similar, including tanning on the surface of the hide. 
In his original interpretation of the results, Reed relied heavily on rabbinic sources 
about the preparation of writing materials. Later, however, he revised his conclusi¬ 
ons, acknowledging that the gewil -like parchments at his disposal had never been 
tanned. 13 Since the gewil described in the Talmud requires dressing with vegetable 
tannins, he tentatively concluded that this type of material, with a pale colour and 
soft, velvety touch, cannot correspond to the gewil described in the Talmud. 

Similarly, our studies have shown that the Dead Sea Scrolls material can roughly 
be divided into three groups: leather, light coloured parchment and parchment 
of various shades of brown. The latter ones are invariably tanned, whereas the 


13 Reed 1972, 262. 
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first parchment group is characterised by the presence of various sulphate salts. 
The colour of some of the pale parchments, among them well-preserved portions 
of the Temple Scroll (llQT a ), is remarkably similar to that of mediaeval European 
parchment. We therefore formulated the working theory that in Hellenistic-period 
Judaea, two different parchment-making traditions must have existed side by 
side: an ‘eastern’ one (represented by the tanned parchments of Qumran, closely 
resembling Aramaic documents from the 5 th century BCE) 14 and a ‘western’ one 
(represented by the non-tanned/lightly tanned ones, similar to early Christian 
Greek parchments). Comparing Reed’s classification with ours, we concluded that 
his ‘gewil- like’ parchment coincides with our ‘western’ type. Usually, one can see a 
striking difference in the elemental composition of the two types. Sulphur (S) from 
the sulphates used in de-hairing liquors only corresponds to the most abundant 
element in the second group, whereas potassium (I<), which is present in plant 
extracts, is mostly evident on the scrolls that have undergone vegetable tanning. It is 
worth noting that in the lightly tanned parchments, the levels of potassium are not 
necessarily very high. Unfortunately, potassium and sulphur may result from more 
than one source. Therefore, when only minute amounts are detected with a single 
non-destructive method such as XRF, no precise attribution is possible. Luckily, 
the presence of tannins can be tested by other methods, such as Raman and FTIR 
spectroscopy or fluorescence analysis. The fact that tannins effectively quench 
the fluorescence of parchment is well known and routinely used for enhancing 
the contrast between a text written in iron-gall ink and a mediaeval parchment. 
Reed applied fluorescence analysis in his own assessment of scroll fragments: the 
observation that his ‘gewil’ group fluoresced strongly under UV light served as the 
final argument against tanning. In our laboratory at BAM, we performed all four 
tests for tannin identification and came to the conclusion that the fluorescence test 
was the quickest and easiest way of answering this question. 


3 Parchment production in the Middle Ages 

In Fig. 1, the main steps of parchment production in Antiquity are being 
compared with the common techniques we know of from the Middle Ages (and 
which are still in use today in some places). As we can see, the main innovation in 
mediaeval times (which was actually introduced at an unknown time and place in 
the early Middle Ages) was treating hides with lime liquor for quick and efficient 


14 Driver 1954. 
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removal of hair at the first stage of production. It is also this stage that allows us to 
differentiate between ‘eastern’ and ‘western’ methods in Antiquity, marked in red 
and blue respectively in the Figure. During the second stage, drying the skin while 
it was under tension and then cleaning it conferred a two-dimensional structure 
to the skin, turning it into parchment. This central stage in the production process 
has not changed since Antiquity, although different powdered materials are now 
used to assist drying. The last stage, finishing, has many different features that 
depended strongly on the locality, time and the intended final use of the hide in 
the Middle Ages. The third stage was also distinctly different for the ‘eastern’ and 
‘western’ treatment of hides in Antiquity: heavy surface tanning vs. gypsum and 
talc detected on some of the untanned scrolls. 

Turning to the Jewish mediaeval scrolls now, I would like to investigate 
whether our east/west hypothesis concerning the differences in the production of 
scrolls actually does reflect the practices common in Western and Oriental Jewish 
communities. There are, indeed, some indications that different traditions have 
been preserved to this today. Regarding the Middle Ages, we studied four mediaeval 
Tora scrolls from the Erfurt Collection kept at the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin (Ms. 
or. fol. 1215-Ms. or. fol. 1218). Our analysis revealed that none of them was written 
on gewil ; rather than that material, they were written on conventionally prepared 
mediaeval parchment with no detectable traces of any tanning. To follow up the 
development of the writing materials, it was necessary to identify a representative 
and accessible corpus for our investigation. Judith Olszowy-Schlanger’s suggestion 
that different book forms (i.e. the scroll and codex) co-existed in the Middle 
Ages provides us with a corpus that actually goes well beyond Tora scrolls. 15 Her 
discovery that the Cairo Geniza collection contains fragments of scrolls that can 
be attributed to the Babylonian and Palestinian communities narrowed the choice 
down to a manageable number of manuscripts. 16 Moreover, the distribution of 
the writing material (leather or parchment) between these two communities not 
only supports our east/west hypothesis, i.e. the co-existence of two different 
processing techniques at the end of the Second Temple period, but it also indicates 
the continuity of these traditions into the Middle Ages. Our pilot material analysis 
of the Cairo Geniza fragments conducted in September 2015 included nine leather 
scroll fragments and a single fragment made of parchment. 17 All the fragments 


15 Olszowy-Schlanger 2017. 

16 For a detailed discussion of the attribution, see Judith Olszowy-Schlanger’s article in the 
present volume. 

17 Cairo Genizah Palimpsests Project conducted at the University Library Cambridge and co¬ 
ordinated by Judith Olszowy-Schlanger (EPHE, Paris) and Ben Outhwaite (Cambridge). 
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were subjected to reflectographic analysis, i.e. we obtained micrographs under 
UV, VIS and near-infrared illumination (NIR). X-ray fluorescence measurements 
of eight scrolls - seven made of leather and one of parchment - revealed such a 
high amount of calcium in the leather scrolls that it seems the leather must have 
undergone treatment with lime rather than dung. Furthermore, the elevated amount 
of iron also detected may indicate that the tanning was not entirely vegetable. An 
interesting question as to whether the non-biblical scroll parchments of the Geniza 
collection were indeed tanned will be addressed in studies that are planned for 
2018. Our preliminary observations based on the UV micrographs tentatively 
suggest that no such practice was in use. 


4 Inks 

In her excellent study on the written sources of ink recipes, Monique Zerdoun 
covers more than 1,000 years of history. 18 Starting with soot inks from Late 
Antiquity, she moves on to the common iron-gall inks of the mediaeval period. 
Among the inks mentioned in her review, we find pure soot inks, soot inks with 
different additives, in particular with a substance containing copper (xcxAkoivBov or 
chalkanthon; blue vitriol, copper sulphate, as mentioned by Dioscorides), tannin 
inks produced from oak galls or tree bark, mixtures of soot ink and tannins, iron- 
gall inks and, finally, mixtures of iron-gall inks and soot or soot-based inks. Since 
we are mostly interested in the analysis of inks here, let us start by describing 
their properties and the methods used to identify them. 

Soot, plant and iron-gall inks belong to different typological classes of black 
ink: soot ink is a fine dispersion of carbon pigments in a water-soluble binding 
agent, while plant-based ink consists of a solution of tannin extracts with a 
binding agent. Iron-gall ink combines water-soluble components (iron sulphate 
and tannin extract from gall nuts) with insoluble black material that is produced 
when the components undergo a chemical reaction. Each ink class has distinct 
properties that would readily permit their differentiation if only historical inks 
belonged to just one of the classes above. In reality, however, inks often contain 
additives that obscure the picture and make the full elucidation of the ink 
composition a challenging task. Table 1 lists all known inks together with their 
characteristic features and means of identification: 


18 Zerdoun 1983. 
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Table 1: Black inks detected in various documents ranging from Antiquity to the Middle 
Ages 


Type of 
ink 

Precursors 

Colourant 

Colour 

Properties 

Detection 3 

carbon b 

wood, oil 

carbon (soot 
or charcoal) 

black 

pigment; 
stays on the 
surface; solid 

black colour 

from UV to 

IR spectral 
regions 

IR photog¬ 
raphy, 

Raman' 

copper d 

blue vitriol 
(CuS04), gall 

nuts 

not identified 

brown 

not studied 

PIXE e 

iron-gall 

green vitriol 8 
(FeSOA), gall 

nuts 

iron gallate 

black (brown 
when deteri¬ 
orated) 

pigment & 
solution; 
penetrates 
substrate; 
loses opacity 
towards IR; 

becomes 

transparent 

at 1200nm 

IR photog¬ 
raphy, 

Raman, XRF, 

PIXE 

plant 8 

bark, gall 

nuts 

tannin 

brown 

solution; 

readily 

penetrates 

substrates; 

becomes 

invisible in 

NIR 

IR photog¬ 
raphy, FTIR 

mixed 

carbon & 
copper 11 

carbon 

black 

same as 

carbon; 

presence 
of copper 
can only be 
detected by 

X- rays 

IR photog¬ 
raphy + XRF 

mixed 

carbon & 

lead' 

carbon 

black 

same as 

carbon 

IR photog¬ 
raphy + XRF 

mixed 

carbon & 

tannin' 

carbon 

black 

same as 

carbon 

extraction 

mixed 

carbon & 
iron-gall k 

carbon & iron 
gallate 

black 

same as 

carbon 

IR photog¬ 
raphy + XRF 
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a. A detailed description of the detection techniques is given elsewhere (Rabin 2014). 

b. In addition to the multitude of recipes, there is a great deal of analytical work in progress 
that reflects a growing interest in historic inks. 

c. It is now routinely detected by infrared reflectography and Raman spectroscopy. 

d. Copper-tannin ink was identified in a number of documents from Egypt in the l st -3 rd 
centuries CE (Delange et al. 1990). 

e. PIXE stands for Particle Induced X-ray Emission. 

f. Natural vitriol consists of a mixture of metallic sulphates (iron sulphate, copper sulphate, 
manganese sulphate, and zinc sulphate) with relative weight contributions characteristic 
of the source. These contributions can be easily detected by X-Ray Fluorescence (XRF). We 
use this property of iron-gall inks for their comparison and identification (Hahn et al. 2004). 

g. Plant inks can be easily recognised by their homogeneous brown colour as opposed to the 
heterogeneous brown of degraded iron-gall inks. 

h. So far, carbon inks containing copper have only been found in inks from the first few 
centuries CE. 

i. Like ink containing copper, carbon ink with lead (Pb) as an additive can only be identified by 
combining two techniques: IR photography and XRF. The recent identification of lead on a 
charred fragment of material from Herculaneum caused a great deal of excitement as there 
are no written records from this period that mention the use of lead in black inks (Burn et 
al. 2016). Curiously, one of the ink ingredients mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud is lead 
(' avar , ’avara’, e.g. bGittin 19a). 

j. This ink presents a challenge for identification by non-invasive methods and has not been 
found in a historical manuscriptyet. 

k. As with carbon inks containing copper and lead, two techniques are required for unequivocal 
identification: IR photography and XRF. 

In Late Antiquity, the main black writing ink used was based on soot or charcoal 
produced mostly from oils and wood respectively. The best-known descriptions 
are from Pliny the Elder 19 and Vitruvius 20 and suggest a mixture of two ingredients: 
soot or charcoal and gum. Although not sought intentionally, soot has been 
identified in the inks of many documents from this period. Infrared images of the 
documents that show clear writing in black as compared to those images taken in 
visible light invariably indicate the presence of soot. In a relatively small number 
of ancient documents studied with X-ray methods, including five manuscripts 
from the Dead Sea Scrolls collection, analysis revealed the presence of copper in a 


19 The Natural History 35.25. 

20 The Ten Books on Architecture VII, 10, 217. 
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soot-based ink. 21 This finding brings us to Dioscorides’ recipe, 22 which contains a 
copper-based substance. Pliny the Elder equated this substance with atramentum 
sutorious, or ‘shoemaker’s black’, and seemed to believe that it was used to 
blacken leather. 23 This is chemically implausible, though, as no copper substance 
produces a black pigment upon reaction with tannin; ‘shoemaker’s black’ must 
therefore have contained an iron-based substance. The clear distinction between 
copper and iron sulphates probably marks the beginning of the era of iron-gall 
inks. Without joining the complicated debate on the inks described in various 
Talmudic tractates, I would like to point out that the list of possible ingredients 
from the earlier Mishna (e.g. mShabbat 12:4 / bShabbat 104b or mGittin 2:3 
/ bGittin 19a) contains qanqantum, which, despite slight distortion, remains 
easily recognisable as Dioscorides’ chalkanthon, whereas the Gemara compiled 
later refers to the same substance (harta de-’ushkafe ) as the ‘shoemaker’s black’ 
mentioned by Pliny. Furthermore, the word copperas, which is actually sulphate 
of iron, or green vitriol, also testifies to the confusion regarding the technique 
used to produce iron-gall inks in the first few centuries of the Common Era. 24 By 
the 5 th century CE, iron-gall ink seems to have become established, although the 
first written recipe did not appear for another 300-400 years in the Orient and for 
another 600-700 years in Europe (at least according to the written records known 
to us so far). 

The chapter of Zerdoun’s book dedicated to the inks used by Jews in different 
epochs and geographical zones is of particular interest to those of us who 
conduct material analyses and try to correlate the results with written records and 
existing traditions. 25 Comparing the inks proposed by Maimonides, who lived in 
12 th -century Egypt, with the considerations of Rashi, who lived in ll th -century 
northern France, we can see that they both advocated use of the inks commonly 
known and produced in their respective regions. It is Maimonides who proposes 
to add tannins to the soot inks, but rejects the metallic salt, both of which were 
practices that were well attested in contemporary Arabic recipes for making 
ink. 26 In contrast, Rashi was favourable to employing the plant inks in use in 
contemporary Northern Europe. 27 


21 Broshi 1996. 

22 Dioscorides, Materia Medica V.181; Zerdoun 1983, 80. 

23 The Natural History 34.32. 

24 Karpenko/Norris 2002. 

25 Zerdoun 1983, 97. 

26 Zerdoun 1983,124-126; Shoppen 2006, 141-144. 

27 Dodwell 1961, 34-35. 
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It is very unfortunate that the sporadic material analysis of mediaeval inks lags 
far behind studies of written records at the moment. Given the fact that material 
analysis requires access to the original documents and involves transporting 
rather sophisticated equipment, it is no wonder that we do not possess statistically 
relevant data sets covering large geographic areas and periods of time. However, 
over the last five years, we have been collecting information about the inks 
used in Hebrew manuscripts in the Middle Ages. While no use of soot inks has 
been attested for Europe yet, iron-gall inks and carbon inks have been found in 
documents from the Orient 28 that are in accordance with the inks available in the 
respective regions. This finding supports the suspicion that theological debates 
responded to the common practices of ink preparation at a given geographic spot 
and time period. We plan to address the ink composition of biblical scrolls in the 
Geniza collection over the next few years. 


5 Conclusion 

The Qumran project in Berlin developed a methodology for the material study 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls that aimed at addressing archaeometric questions such 
as sorting the scrolls, their origin and archaeological provenance. In the course 
of examining the scroll material, we arrived at the conclusion that at least two 
different traditions of hide treatment co-existed towards the end of the Second 
Temple Era: heavily tanned parchments (the ‘eastern’ tradition) and non-tanned 
or lightly tanned parchments (the ‘western’ one). Preliminary observations 
regarding the nature of the writing material used for the non-biblical scrolls in 
the Cambridge Geniza collection supports the correlation of eastern and western 
traditions with the Babylonian and Palestinian communities, respectively. 

Our ink studies tentatively suggest that inks found in profane Hebrew 
manuscripts generally correspond to the inks available at the time and location 
of writing rather than reflecting the isolated socio-cultural backgrounds of the 
respective Jewish communities. On the other hand, the preferential use of carbon 
inks for non-biblical scrolls from the Babylonian community may indicate that 
writing on the scrolls was subject to different rules. Planned study of a larger 
number of Tora scrolls from both communities will certainly clarify this question. 


28 Rabin/Hahn/Binetti 2014; Cohen et al., current volume; and unpublished results. 
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Composition Analysis of Writing Materials in 
Geniza Fragments 

Abstract: Our current projects focus on the material analysis of the writing mate¬ 
rials kept in the Taylor-Schechter Collection at Cambridge University Library, 
which houses the largest collection of Cairo Geniza fragments, about 190,000. 
Although Geniza manuscripts have attracted a great deal of scholarly attention, 
the material aspects of these documents seem to have been largely neglected. 
The current study aims to obtain information on the composition of the writing 
supports and the inks that were used, the production of the original manuscripts 
and the history of their degradation. The collected data should supplement the 
description based on Hebrew palaeography and codicology. Moreover, a charac¬ 
terisation of the writing materials would provide insights on trade, local produc¬ 
tion techniques and social structures. The tabulated results have the potential to 
be used as geo-chronological markers if sufficient data is collected. 

For our study, we chose Hebrew legal documents and letters from three commu¬ 
nities that co-existed in Fustat (today Cairo) in the 11 th century: the Jerusalemite 
(or ‘Palestinian’) community, the Babylonian community and the Karaites, three 
different communities with different scribal traditions. In addition to this, we 
studied non-biblical scrolls attributed to the Palestinian and Babylonian com¬ 
munities. The question we addressed was whether we can correlate the use of a 
specific type of ink to an objective criterion. 

For our analysis at Cambridge University Library, we used a number of proto¬ 
cols developed at BAM (Bundesanstalt fur Materialforschung und -priifung) in 
Berlin and at the Centre for Study of Manuscript Cultures, University of Hamburg 
(CSMC). These include reflectographic examination followed by non-destructive 
X-ray fluorescence (XRF) analysis using transportable instruments so that the 
analysis can be carried out in situ. 

We have illustrated our approach here by providing two examples. The first one 
describes our investigation of the leather fragment containing a portion of the 
Babylonian Talmud on its hair side (TS Misc.26.53.17). The second example illus¬ 
trates our ability to compare iron-gall inks using the XRF method. In this case, 
we explored the question of the codicological attribution of three fragments (TS 
F17.4, TS 12.755 and TS 12.756) to the same Talmud manuscript. 
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1 Background 

According to the Jewish tradition, a Geniza (nrn, plural: genizot) is a storage 
place (often a room in or near a synagogue) for manuscripts that have gone out of 
use. As an institution, it is based on the ban against destroying writings liable to 
contain the divine name (mainly sifre Tom, tefillin, mezuzot). This formal prohibi¬ 
tion was informally extended to include all written documents. They are systema¬ 
tically stored in a Geniza, waiting to be ritually buried. 1 

Such a Geniza was attached to the Ben Ezra Synagogue in Fustat, today situated 
in Old Cairo, Egypt, south of the centre of the modern city. Known today by the name 
Cairo Geniza, it came to the attention of scholars by the end of the 19 th century. The 
Cairo Geniza contains manuscripts with a fairly broad chronological range from 
the late 9 th to the 19 th century and originating mainly in Egypt, Tunisia, Sicily, and 
Palestine. They are written in many languages, including Hebrew, Judaeo-Arabic, 
Arabic, Aramaic, and Yiddish and mainly on parchment and paper, but also on 
papyrus and cloth. Furthermore, the fragments present texts on a variety of sub¬ 
jects - legal, social, medical, economic, cultural, literary, and religious. The Cairo 
Geniza’s exceptional wealth of social, cultural, and historical data makes it a sti¬ 
mulating object of study. Unfortunately, manuscripts and fragments from the Cairo 
Geniza are now scattered in different libraries throughout the world, but primarily 
in England (Cambridge University Library; Bodleian Library, University of Oxford; 
John Rylands Library Manchester; British Library, London), in Russia (Firkovitch 
and Antonin Collections, St. Petersburg), in France (Alliance Israelite Universelle; 
Mosseri Collection), and in the United States (Jewish Theological Seminary, New 
York; Katz Center for Judaic Studies, University of Pennsylvania). 2 

The current project focuses on the material analysis of the writing materials 
kept today in the Taylor-Schechter Collection at the Cambridge University Library, 
which houses the largest collection, with about 190,000 fragments. 3 Though 
Geniza manuscripts have attracted a great deal of scholarly attention, the mate¬ 
rial aspects of these documents seem to have been largely neglected. The current 
study aims to obtain information on the composition of the writing supports and 
inks, their production, and the history of their degradation. The collected data 
should supplement the description based on Hebrew palaeography and codico- 


1 See Reif 2000,12f. 

2 See Reif 2000,15ff. 

3 See the website of the Taylor-Schechter Genizah Research Unit, Cambridge University Libra¬ 
ry: http://www.lib.cam.ac.uk/collections/departments/taylor-schechter-genizah-research-unit/ 
taylor-schechter-genizah-priceless (last accessed 12 April 2017). 
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logy. Moreover, a characterisation of the writing materials would provide insights 
on trade, local technologies, and social structures. If sufficient data is collected, 
the tabulated results have the potential for use as a geo-chronological marker. 


2 Objectives 

The first objective of this research is a technical one: to conduct a systematic study 
of the composition of inks from Geniza fragments and to characterise the inter¬ 
action between the writing materials and the writing medium. Identification of 
the types of the inks and their main ingredients and a tentative reconstruction of 
their recipes provide valuable information on the still unwritten history of writing 
inks. In addition to their intrinsic value, the results might provide information 
useful for the efficient preservation of manuscripts. 

The second objective is sociological and historical. The ink composition estab¬ 
lished by scientific methods can be used as an indirect geo-chronological marker, in 
particular in the case of iron-gall ink. The composition of the vitriol used for the iron- 
gall ink preparation depends on the place of extraction. While attributing the vitriol 
used to a specific source of extraction is seldom possible, a number of origins can be 
excluded thanks to such analysis. Though ink composition alone cannot be used as 
a direct geo-chronological marker, superposition of chemical, palaeographical, codi- 
cological, and textual data would help to date and localize and serve as an additional 
argument for a typology and dating of other Hebrew scripts. Furthermore, to include 
the aspect of social interaction, we focus on the inks used by the scribes from diffe¬ 
rent local Jewish communities as compared with the rest of Fustat (Muslim scribes, 
for example) and with inks used by those who did not reside in Egypt. 


3 The corpus 

The Cairo Geniza contains a significant number of fragments written by scribes 
from different schools and origins. Judaism accords great importance to tradition, 
which differs depending on the region the believer (or his family) comes from. 
Migrations (travels, trade, expulsion...) already led to the mixing of the popula¬ 
tion and the installation, in Cairo, of a number of Jewish communities with diffe¬ 
rent rites. Our question is: can we correlate the use of the ink type to an objective 
criterion? Does the ink type depend on the manuscript type (legal, private, reli¬ 
gious)? On the support type? On the geographic origin of the document? On the 
community the scribe belongs to? 
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For our study, we chose Hebrew legal documents and letters from three com¬ 
munities that coexisted in Fustat in the 11 th century: the so-called Jerusalemite (or 
Palestinian) community, the Babylonian community, and the Karaites, three dif¬ 
ferent communities with different scribal traditions. 4 During the first half of the 
11 th century, the borders between these communities were well defined, so that 
attribution was possible. Moreover, the number of fragments building our corpus 
is sufficiently large for reasonable statistical analysis. 


Tab. 1: The documents and the scribes chosen for the study. 5 


Palestinian / Jerusa¬ 
lemite congregation 

Documents 

Babylonian / Iraqi 
congregation 

Documents 

Karaite 

congre¬ 

gation 

Documents 

Efrayim ben 

4 documents 

Elhanan ben 

4 letters 

Unknown 

2 manu¬ 

Shemarya. 

1 halakha 

Shemarya. 

1 note 

scribes 

scripts 

Spiritual leader of the 

11 legal 

Leader of the Baby¬ 

1 legal 


2 wedding 

Jerusalemite congre- 

documents 

lonian congregation 

document 


contracts 

gation in Fustat (1007 9 letters 

(until his death in 



( ketubot ) 

-1055) 

1 list 

1026) in Fustat and 

6 items 




1 petition 

responsible for con¬ 



4 items 


1 poetry 

tacts with the yeshiva 





1 responsum 

in Babylonia (today 






Iraq) 





29 items 





Yefet ben David 

2 accounts 

Avraham ben Sahlan. 

4 legal docu¬ 



Assistant of 

1 legal docu¬ 

Head of the Iraqi 

ments 



Efrayim ben 

ment 

congregation in 




Shemarya 

4 ketubot 

Fustat, alluf and haver 

4 items 




4 letters 

(1016-c. 1032) 





1 fragment 






12 items 







Sahlan ben Avraham 

6 letters 





Paytan and like his 

1 legal docu¬ 





father head of the 

ment 





Iraqi congregation in 

1 piyyut 





Fustat, alluf and haver 

1 note 





(1034-1049/1050) 

1 calendar 






10 items 




4 For a more detailed review, see Olszowy-Schlanger in the present volume. 

5 Bareket 1999. 
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4 Analysis methods 

The choice of the analytical protocol is usually based on the scientific ques¬ 
tion, the material to be analysed, and, not least, on the available instrumenta¬ 
tion. Several methods of analysis are available today and have been used so far 
in the study of black inks. 6 The BAM (Bundesanstalt fur Materialforschung und 
-prufung) in Berlin and the CSMC/UHH (Centre for the Study of Manuscript Cultu¬ 
res, University of Hamburg) are working toward setting up a standard procedure 
for the study of writing materials and, more specifically, of inks. The procedure 
is based on reflectographic examination followed by non-destructive X-ray fluo¬ 
rescence (XRF) analysis using portable or transportable instruments so that the 
analysis can be carried out in situ. The first of these methods, infrared reflectogra- 
phy, has a practical application in the determination of the type of ink used: the 
color of soot ink/carbon ink is independent of the wavelength between 300-1700 
nm; iron-gall ink loses opacity toward long wavelengths (i.e., 750-1000 nm) and 
becomes transparent at 1200 nm, while plant ink is transparent already at -700 
nm. 7 The second technique, XRF, is a non-invasive method for characterizing 
inorganic materials and is commonly used to analyse the elemental composition 
of various objects in the field of cultural heritage, including manuscripts. The 
development and use of a fingerprint model based on the qualitative and quanti¬ 
tative detection of the inorganic components of iron-gall inks allows their reliable 
classification. 8 In short, X-ray incident radiation causes ink components such as 
iron, copper, zinc, etc. to emit characteristic X-rays that are recorded as spectra 
by the XRF spectrometer. Evaluation of the spectra results in a fingerprint of the 
ink under investigation. 

For our analysis in the Cambridge University Library in 2015, we used the 
following protocol: 

1. Macroscopic observations concerning the type of the support and the state 
of preservation. 

2. Ink typology: we used a portable microscope (Dino-Lite) with illumination 
in ultraviolet (UV, 390 nm), visible (VIS), and near infrared (NIR, 940 nm) 
regions of the electromagnetic spectrum and magnifications of x50 to x200. 
In addition, we used the micrographs to study the ductus of the script. 


6 Aceto et al. 2008; Easton et al. 2010; Gambaro et al. 2009; Hahn et al. 2004; Lee et al. 2006; 
Mocella et al. 2015; Nastova et al. 2013; Rabin et al. 2014; Tack et al. 2016; Tanevska et al. 2014. 

7 Mrusek et al. 1992; Rabin et al. 2014; Rabin and Binetti 2014. 

8 Hahn et al. 2004. 
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3. Ink composition by micro X-ray fluorescence (micro XRF): we used a com¬ 
mercial micro-XRF spectrometer specially designed for the in-situ study of 
cultural heritage objects (ARTAX, Bruker GmbH). It consists of an air-cooled, 
low-power X-ray tube, polycapillary X-ray optics (measuring spot size 70 pm 
in diameter), an electro-thermally cooled Xflash detector, and a CCD camera 
for sample positioning. Furthermore, open helium purging in the excitation 
and detection paths allows the detection of light elements (Z > 11). In addi¬ 
tion to the ARTAX, we used an imaging XRF spectrometer, the Jet Stream M6 
(Bruker GmbH), during our visit in Cambridge in 2015. This device is specially 
designed to obtain detailed, spatially resolved elemental maps of large areas, 
so that we planned to use it to reveal damaged text in conjunction with multi- 
spectral imaging. Its major improvements include a variable measurement 
spot of 50 to 850 pm and the use of a high-speed probe that moves with a 
predefined speed over XY frame of 60 x 80 cm with the mounted sample. The 
absence of helium (He) purging is the major drawback of this setup since the 
elements Z < 19 cannot be securely quantified. It is, however, well suited for 
the identification of the metallic components of iron-gall inks. 

Until now, two analytic campaigns for the study of the manuscripts from the Cairo 
Geniza collection housed in the University Library of Cambridge have been con¬ 
ducted. 

In 2015, a team composed of scholars (Judith Olszowy-Schlanger, Judith 
Kogel, and Daniel Stokl Ben Ezra from the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
Paris - EPHE), multispectral imaging specialists (Roger Easton, Michael Phelps, 
Gregory Heyworth, and Damian Kasotakis from the Early Manuscripts Electronic 
Library - EMEL), and a group of scientists from the BAM/UHH (Ira Rabin, Oliver 
Hahn, and Zina Cohen) studied a number of manuscripts from the Cairo Geniza 
collection in the Cambridge University Library. The group performing material 
analysis inspected 36 manuscripts using three different instruments: ARTAX 
and Jet Stream for XRF analysis and a three-colour USB-microscope Dino-Lite for 
reflectography. Manuscripts subjected to the studies were dated from the 9 th to 
the 11 th century and were written mostly for a religious purpose (Bible, Talmud, 
ketubot [wedding contracts]). 

In 2016, a team composed of Ira Rabin, Olivier Bonnerot, and Zina Cohen ana¬ 
lysed 17 documents written during the first half of the 11 th century. The primary 
screening with the Dino-Lite microscope made it possible to sort the documents 
by ink type. To test as many variables as possible, we chose manuscripts with 
different writing substrates (paper, leather and parchment) and subjects, diffe¬ 
rent ink types, and different signatures of the congregation leaders (Palestinian: 
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Efrayim ben Shemarya and Yefet ben David; Babylonian: Elhanan ben Shemarya, 
Avraham ben Sahlan, Sahlan ben Avraham). 


5 Example results 

We plan to publish all the results at the end of the project. Here we would like 
to present two examples that elucidate our work and its impact on the history of 
manuscripts. 

The first example is a leather fragment inscribed on both sides, Cambridge 
University Library, TS Misc.26.53.17. A portion of the Babylonian Talmud appears 
on the grain side (recto), whereas the flesh side displays a typical re-use of the 
writing support: another text appears that is turned 90 degrees from the orien¬ 
tation of the text on the recto side. 9 The manuscript can be dated palaeographi- 
cally to the period between the 9 th and the 10 th century. It contains notes added in 
darker ink beside the main text. 


5.1 TS Misc.26.53.17, recto 

Figure 1 shows an example from the series of images of the text portions on the 
recto side, which were photographed under visible illumination (left) and near- 
infrared illumination (NIR) (right). The larger letters that correspond to the main 
text are darker under the NIR illumination, testifying to the carbonaceous nature 
of the ink. In contrast, the smaller letters in the notes become hardly visible as the 
illumination changes from visible to NIR light, indicating that this ink belongs to 
the iron-gall type. 

Results of the XRF analysis of the inks from the main text and the notes are 
shown in Figure 2. We conducted a series of point measurements along a line, 
which is called a line scan, that starts in the note (top-left image), passes over unin¬ 
scribed leather (top-middle image) and ends in the main text (top-right image). 
The graph below the images presents the evolution of the signals from elements 
calcium (Ca), iron (Fe), and potassium (I<) during the progress of the scan. The 
element intensities of the middle part, i.e. the uninscribed leather, describe the 
metal content of the writing support or background signal. On the left, i.e. the ink 


9 This manuscript is included as number XVI in the paper by Olszowy-Schlanger, see in the 
present volume. 
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of the notes, the higher intensity of iron and potassium indicates that here we are 
dealing with iron-gall ink, confirming the result obtained by reflectography (Fig. 
1). The right portion of the graph depicts the intensities of the ink of the main text. 
Here, the signal from iron and potassium do not rise above the background level of 
the leather, again confirming the result obtained by reflectography. Curiously, the 
intensity of the element Ca is highly heterogeneous in this fragment. This could be 
due to the leather processing or to water damage that occurred at a later time. 



Fig- 1: Visible (left) and NIR (right) images of a text portion from the recto of the fragment 
T-S Misc. 26.53.17 at 50x magnification, made with the Dino-Lite AD413T-I2V USB. 



0-h-1-1-1-1-1-1- 

3.5 3.0 2.5 2.0 1.5 1.0 0.5 0.0 

D/mm 


Fig. 2: p-XRF line scan of the inks (note and main text) of the manuscript TS Misc. 26.53.17; 

Fe - red, K - green, Ca - blue. Three micrographs indicate the area of the measurements that 
correspond to the respective element intensities on the graph. The scan was conducted with 
ARTAX (Bruker GmbH). 
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5.2 TS Misc.26.53.17, verso 

In Figure 3, the micrographs show the letters from the inscription on the verso 
side of the fragment. The slight fading of the black ink on the right side (NIR light) 
as compared with that in the visible light (left) makes it possible to identify the 
ink’s type as iron-gall. XRF analyses conducted in this case with both line scan¬ 
ning (ARTAX) and imaging (Jet Stream) XRF spectrometers also confirmed this 
conclusion. To illustrate the high resolving power of the Jet Stream, we included 
the distributions of Ca, K, and Fe in Figure 4. 



Fig. 3: Visible (left) and NIR (right) images of a text portion from the verso of the fragment 
TS Misc.26.53.17 at 50x magnification, made with the Dino-Lite AD413T-I2V USB. 



Fig. 4: Selected element maps obtained by macro-XRF scanning of a text portion from the flesh 
(verso) side of the manuscript TS Misc.26.53.17: blue - potassium (K), red - calcium (Ca) and 
purple - iron (Fe). 
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Fig. 5: Visible (left) and NIR (right) images of a text portion from the flesh (top) and grain 
(bottom) sides of the fragment T-S F17.4 at 50x magnification, made with the Dino-Lite AD413T- 
12V USB. 

The distributions of Fe and I< are clearly associated with the ink, so that they 
produced single-element text images. Note that in the upper part of the imaged 
area the signal from iron loses its sharpness and is spread also over uninscri¬ 
bed leather, whereas the signal of potassium is not affected. Such appearance of 
the element maps is closely associated with the nature of the iron-gall inks that 
contain water-soluble ingredients and insoluble pigment - iron gallate. Water- 
soluble ingredients penetrate the substrate, whereas the pigment stays on the 
surface and is strongly affected by such external influences as mechanical abra¬ 
sion or water damage. Element maps obtained by XRF document also showed 
displacements of the elements due to damage. The Ca map presents an extremely 
complicated picture here. First, the text damage presented in the iron map can 
be recognized in the Ca map. And second, the heterogeneity of Ca distribution is 
greater by far than that of iron. Taking into account that we have already detected 
it on the recto side, we may tentatively conclude that it reflects the use of a Ca- 
based compound in the leather preparation process. 
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Fig. 6: Visible (left) and NIR (right) images of a text portion from the flesh (top) and grain 
(bottom) sides of the fragment TS 12.755 at 50x magnification, made with the Dino-Lite AD413T- 
12V USB. 

In summary, the primary text on the recto sides of the leather scroll fragment, TS 
Misc.26.53.17, is written in carbon ink, whereas the notes and the text on the verso 
side appear in iron-gall ink. 

Our second example illustrates our ability to compare iron-gall inks using the 
XRF method. Here we would like to explore whether ink analysis confirms the codi- 
cological observations that attributed the fragments TS F17.4 10 , TS 12.755 11 and TS 
12.756 12 to the same Talmud manuscript. 13 All three fragments are palimpsests with 
the upper text written during the 10 th century and attributed by palaeographic ana¬ 
lysis to the scribe hand found in the manuscript Hebreu 1489 (9) kept at the Biblio- 
theque nationale de France (BnF). 


10 Olszowy-Schlanger/Shweka 2013; Sokoloff 1979; Tchernetska 2002. 

11 Olszowy-Schlanger/Shweka 2013; Sokoloff 1979. 

12 Olszowy-Schlanger/Shweka 2013; Sokoloff 1979. 

13 Sussman 2012. 
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Fig. 7: Visible (left) and NIR (right) images of a text portion from the flesh (top) and grain 
(bottom) sides of the fragment TS 12.756 at 50x magnification, made with the Dino-Lite AD413T- 
12V USB. 

Figures 5-7 show visible and near-infrared micrographs of the upper inks of the three 
fragments. From the fading of the inks’ colour under NIR illumination, we can conclude 
that all inks belong to the iron-gall type. Yet, no conclusion can be derived of the ink 
composition, since the colour of the inks greatly depends on the degree of degradation. 
To compare the inks’ compositions, we have to use XRF analysis. It should be menti¬ 
oned here that we could compare only the upper inks, since the under-text changed its 
original composition in the course of the process of palimpsest production. 14 

To obtain statistically relevant results, we conducted multiple line scans on 
each of the fragments. Figure 8 presents an average ink fingerprint obtained for 
each group. As one can see from the average fingerprint of the inks, the fragments 
TS 12.755, TS 12.756 and TS F17.4 were indeed written with the same ink. The addi¬ 
tion of vowels, however, was conducted in a different ink that contained almost 
three times more copper than that of the main text. 


14 Cohen et al. 2016. 
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T-S FI 7.4 T-S 12.755 T-S 12.756 T-S 12.755 

vowel 

Fig. 8: Comparison of the fingerprint of the manuscripts TS F17.4, TS 12.755, and TS 12.756. 
Intensities of the metallic components, copper (Cu, green) and zinc (Zn, purple), are normalized 
to iron (Fe). 


6 Conclusions 

We demonstrated that, using reflectography and XRF analysis, it is possible to 
sort the inks by type. In the case of the iron-gall inks, we can use the ink finger¬ 
print, i.e. the amount of the vitriol components normalized to iron, to make direct 
comparisons of the ink composition. 

We would also like to stress that, though the methods of material analysis 
listed above have been successfully employed in the field of cultural heritage and 
conservation, including on ancient and medieval manuscripts, 15 they have not yet 
been used to study fragments from the Cairo Geniza. Therefore, we believe that the 
current PhD research project is a pioneering study that will provide new insights 
into the history of Hebrew writing materials and their production techniques and 
materials and thus contribute new data to the field of Hebrew palaeography. 


15 E.g. Hahn et al. 2008, Rabin et al. 2014. 
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Bill Rebiger 

‘Write on Three Ribs of a Sheep’: Writing 
Materials in Ancient and Mediaeval Jewish 
Magic 

Abstract: Writing materials used for ancient and mediaeval Jewish magic include 
metals, stones, animal hides and bones, papyrus, paper, textiles, pottery and 
other objects. Inscribed finished products designated for magical purposes like 
amulets, magic bowls, gems, rings, pendants, seals and even skulls have been 
found. Moreover, numerous instruction texts are extant describing the process 
of writing and the producing and use of material artefacts. These instructions 
are attested in unsorted collections of various instructions as well as in applied 
manuals arranged in a more systematic manner. First and foremost, the fragments 
from the Cairo Geniza provide us with thousands of these texts. The question this 
paper tries to answer is whether there is a relationship between the choice of 
writing material and the intended purpose of the magical act. Another focus is on 
the correspondence between material artefacts and instruction texts. 


1 Introduction 

Fortunately, research on Jewish magic has made progress recently. New editions 
of magical texts have been published, conferences and workshops have been 
organised and the number of articles devoted to various aspects of Jewish magic 
has increased significantly. In this respect, two fields of research in particular 
seem to be inexhaustible due to the vast amount of source material available: 
first, Babylonian incantation bowls, and second, magical fragments from the 
Cairo Geniza. While almost all scholarly contributions in the field of Jewish magic 
have focused on editorial and philological aspects of the magical texts and on 
various facets such as the definition of Jewish magic, the relationship between 
Jewish magic and religion, Halakha or medicine, or the specifics of love or aggres¬ 
sive magic, for example, the study of the material aspects of Jewish magic is only 
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just starting. 1 This is rather surprising given that the idea of the ‘agency of things’ 
is one of the essential concepts in magic in general. 2 

To start with one aspect of the materiality of Jewish magic, I would like to 
present a survey of the use of different writing materials in Jewish magic in Late 
Antiquity and the early Middle Ages. 3 Unlike writing materials that are usually 
quite common in Jewish tradition, such as parchment and paper, this evidence 
can be supplemented to a considerable degree in the field of Jewish magic, as 
we shall see in the following. By a ‘writing material’, I mean both an artefact on 
which a text is written and the material side of the writing act itself, that is, the 
writing instrument or the ink that is used for the writing. In fact, Jewish magic is 
first and foremost textual magic. The title of John Austin’s famous book on per¬ 
formative speech acts, ‘How to do things with words’ (Austin 1962), fits perfectly 
when it comes to describing the essence of Jewish magic. Magical texts are inten¬ 
ded to be either spoken or written (or both!). Even in the former case, the instruc¬ 
tions for the speech act are written. Therefore, writing materials are crucial for 
the medial aspect of magic, that is, the magical act itself, from wishful thinking 
to the final result. However, writing materials are not only the medium of a text, 
but also the object of an act carried out by human beings: writing materials were 
used as amulets, worn as such on the body (arm, neck), buried in the earth, burnt 
in a fire, thrown into the sea and so on. Magical acts related to written objects will 
consequently be focused on as well in this article. 

Almost all the examples I will present here come from the geographical area 
of the Middle East. The question that my article tries to answer is whether there 
is a relationship between the choice of writing material used and the intended 
purpose of the magical act and/or artefact. Another focus is on the correspon¬ 
dence between material artefacts as finished products and instruction texts. 


1 Some useful insights are provided by Markus Hilgert’s theoretical considerations of the ‘mate¬ 
rial turn’ concerning ancient textual artefacts (Hilgert 2010). Hilgert was mainly responsible for 
establishing the Collaborative Research Centre 933, ‘Material Text Cultures’ at the University of 
Heidelberg. A first draft of my article was presented at a conference entitled ‘Text-Image Rela¬ 
tionship and Visual Elements in Written Hebrew Sources from the Middle Ages to Early Modern 
Period’ at the Hochschule fur Jiidische Studien, Heidelberg, on 11 November 2013. In addition, 
see the proceedings collected in Boschung/Bremmer 2015. 

2 Cf. already Speyer 1992, and Englehardt 2013. 

3 Another study should be devoted to the materiae magicae in Jewish magic along the lines of 
Lev/Amar 2008. In addition, other material results of magical activities in Jewish magic such as 
voodoo dolls and images also deserve further investigation. The latter topic is currently being 
addressed by Giuseppe Veltri and Michael Kohs in their DFG funded research project ‘Magia Fi- 
gurata: The Visual Effect of Jewish Magical Manuscripts of the Early Modern Era’ affiliated to the 
Centre for the Study of Manuscript Cultures at the University of Hamburg. 
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Following Gideon Bohak’s study of Jewish magic, I would like to distinguish 
between finished products or applied texts on the one hand and instructions or 
recipes on the other. 4 Finished products or applied texts include amulets, magic 
bowls, rings, gems, seals and even skulls, for example. Ideally, material evi¬ 
dence of these finished products is provided by archaeological excavations, but 
mostly - and regrettably - by the market for antiques, which means the network 
of illegal digging, dubious dealers and obsessive collectors. Durable materials 
like metals, stones and bones naturally survive the passage of time. In addition, 
amulets made of parchment or paper have been preserved, first and foremost in 
the Cairo Geniza, the main source of texts related to Jewish magic in this cultural 
area from Late Antiquity to the Middle Ages. 

Instructions or recipes describing the production of finished products and/ 
or the performance of a magical act or ritual are found usually in manuscripts. 
Again, the Cairo Geniza provides us with thousands of related fragments. In 
general, these manuscripts are written on parchment or paper, but the instruc¬ 
tion texts collected in these manuscripts mention many more writing materials 
as well, as we shall see later on. An overlapping of both distinctions - finished 
products and instructions - can be seen in systematic collections of recipes and 
even in manuals for magical practitioners; these could be regarded as finished 
products as well as instruction texts. 


2 Writing materials of magical artefacts as 
finished products 

2.1 Amulets 

A rather minor, but nevertheless very important corpus of magical Jewish arte¬ 
facts from biblical times to the Byzantine period consists of inscribed metal 
amulets (Fig. 1). While only two or three metal amulets from biblical times have 
been found, about 50 to 60 Jewish amulets dating from Late Antiquity to the 
Byzantine period are currently known to us. 5 Joseph Naveh and Shaul Shaked 
have published about 31 metal amulets in two volumes. 6 These amulets are made 


4 Bohak 2008,144; cf. already Schafer/Shaked 1994, 5. 

5 Cf. Bohak 2008,149-153. 

6 Naveh/Shaked T987, 39-122; Naveh/Shaked 1993, 41-109. 
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of metal lamellae, that is, thin plates or pieces of foil made of gold, silver, bronze, 
copper or lead. The shape or format of an amulet is frequently rectangular or 
elongated. The text written on them is inscribed - or, more precisely, engraved - 
in square script with a sharp instrument, usually only on one side. The language 
of most of the Jewish amulets is Aramaic and/or Hebrew. Besides the verbal text, 
there are symbols, signs and so-called characteres on them, that is, letters of a 
magical alphabet. 7 Obviously, the amulets were folded or sometimes rolled up 
and placed in a special tube or box. In some cases, the whole container with the 
amulet inside it has been found. 8 Amulets could be worn around a person’s neck, 
an arm or a leg this way. In cases where their provenance is known, we are able 
to tell that the amulets originated from Syria, Egypt, Sicily, Georgia and even 
England. Most of them come from Palestine, however. 9 Some of them were buried 
in graves or placed under the cornerstones or doorsteps of people’s houses. Other 
amulets were excavated in the ruins of a synagogue. 

Normally, the text on the amulet mentions its purpose and the name of its 
owner. The purpose of an amulet is generally an apotropaic one: to protect the 
bearer against evil forces. This could even be connected with healing tasks since 
evil forces were (and still are) considered to be responsible for illness and bad 
luck; many amulets were designed to provide protection against fever or prevent 
difficulties during childbirth. In addition to this, there are amulets that are 
devoted to love or to being successful in life. A few amulets made of lead are par¬ 
ticularly interesting as these are meant to invoke a curse on someone. While lead 
amulets - so-called defixiones - were very popular in Roman culture, 10 they were 
rather unusual in ancient Jewish culture, it seems. 11 The practice of using metal 
amulets did not end in the early Byzantine period by any means, but continued 
through the Middle Ages and is still extant today. 12 

In general, the existence of amulets made of metal was primarily due to their 
durability. Another important aspect of metal amulets is the value of the mate¬ 
rial that was used to make them, of course. This point was related to the social 
status of the amulet’s wearer. 13 The majority of amulet users did not belong to 
the higher echelons of society, however, as most of the amulets were made of 


7 Cf. Bohak 2008, 250-251. 

8 Cf., e.g., Naveh/Shaked 2 1987, 42 (‘Amulet 1’), 58 (‘Amulet 4’), 70 (‘Amulet 7’). 

9 Eshel/Leiman 2010,190, name fifteen published and nineteen unpublished Jewish amulets of 
known Palestinian provenance. 

10 Cf. Gager 1992. 

11 Cf. Bohak 2008, 319 and 343. 

12 Cf. Schrire 1966; Shachar 1981, 237-317; Davis/Frenkel 1995. 

13 Cf. Eshel/Leiman 2010,194. 
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Fig. 1: Bronze amulet ( 4 th - 7 th CE) for the protection of a woman called Sarah and her newborn 
child against demons by invoking the help of three angels. BLMJ 7052 from the Jeannette and 
Jonathan Rosen Collection. Courtesy of the Bible Lands Museum Jerusalem, Photographer: 
Moshe Caine. 


organic material such as leather, parchment, papyrus, paper, other plant material 
or even cloth. These materials are perishable and are not resistant to humidity - 
or vermin, for that matter. Sometimes this is the reason why only the metal con- 
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tainer that an amulet was kept in has survived, not the actual amulet itself. The 
exception to the rule here is the existence of dozens of amulets - perhaps even 
hundreds of them - written on parchment or paper, which were preserved in the 
Cairo Geniza for centuries. 14 An early example of sustainability is provided by an 
amulet written on a sheet of used paper. 15 Furthermore, there is clear evidence of 
the mass production of prefabricated amulets in the Cairo Geniza. 16 In general, 
the texts on these amulets exhibit the same features as the metal amulets inscri¬ 
bed several hundred years earlier. 

The production of amulets was a business conducted by professional and 
semi-professional scribes. In some cases, there are many mistakes in the magical 
text and the unskilled script used also reveals that the scribe who worked on the 
amulet was obviously inexperienced. 17 Amulet texts were usually composed by 
magicians or scribes based on magical formulas used as a kind of template and 
on the specific wishes of their clients. 


2.2 Rings, gems, pendants and seals 

To complete the picture, I would like to mention at least a few more magical arte¬ 
facts that have survived: rings, gems, pendants and seals. 18 Most of these items are 
non-verbal and many of them are only engraved with images, signs and symbols; 
only a few of them are inscribed with a couple of magical names or words. Rings, 
pendants and seals are usually made of gold, silver or bronze. The ‘ring’ or ‘seal of 
King Solomon’ is especially prominent in texts on Jewish magic. 19 Only a dozen of 


14 Cf. the edition of Geniza amulets in the collections in Naveh/Shaked 2 1987, 216-217 (‘Geniza 
1’), 220-225 (‘Geniza 3-4’), 237-240 (‘Geniza 7-8’); Naveh/Shaked 1993,152-157 (‘Geniza 10’), 164- 
166 (‘Geniza 12’), 209-212 (‘Geniza 19’), 233-234 (‘Geniza 27’), 238-242 (‘Geniza 29’); Schiffman/ 
Swartz 1992, 64-164; Schafer/Shaked 1994,151-234; Schafer/Shaked 1997, 232-277. 

15 See Schafer/Shaked 1997, 274-277: CUL TS K 1.106 containing an amulet on fol. la and re¬ 
mains of an Arabic contract on fol. lb; cf. also Naveh/Shaked 1993, 230-234: CUL TS Misc. 10.35 
together with CUL TS Misc. 10.122 (‘Geniza 26’), and CUL TS Misc. 29.4 (‘Geniza 27’) containing 
recipies or an amulet on one side and several lines in Arabic characters, apparently unrelated, 
on the other side. 

16 Cf. Bohak 2009, focusing on CUL TS AS 143.26. 

17 Cf., e.g., Naveh/Shaked 1993, 152-157 and plates 35-36: CUL TS K 1.18 + TS K 1.30 (‘Geniza 
10’); ibid., 164-166 and plate 39: CUL TS K 1.42 (‘Geniza 12’); ibid., 172-174 and plates 44-45: CUL 
TS K 1.80 (‘Geniza 15’); ibid., 174-181 and plates 46-48: CUL TS K 1.91 + TS K 1.117 (‘Geniza 16’); 
Schafer/Shaked 1994, 171-175: CUL TS 8.275; ibid., 176-182: CUL TS Misc. 10.31. 

18 Cf. Bohak 2008,158-165; Shachar 1981. 

19 See Torijano 2002, 76-78, and 2013, 115-117. 
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the 5,000-odd magical gems from Late Antiquity 20 that are known are written in 
Hebrew or Aramaic; most are written in Latin or Greek. The gems are sometimes 
made of rare and precious stones, and sometimes we find semi-precious stones 
such as jasper and carnelian, too. 


2.3 Babylonian incantation bowls 

One rather separate field in Jewish magic is related to Babylonian magic or incan¬ 
tation bowls. 21 All of these magical bowls were found in an area now encom¬ 
passed by Iraq and western Iran (Fig. 2, Fig. 3). The phenomenon of magical bowls 
is limited to the period from the 5 th to the 8 th century CE. Currently, thousands 
of incantation bowls are known to exist and about hundreds of their texts have 
been published to date, e.g. by James Montgomery 22 , Joseph Naveh and Shaul 
Shaked, 23 Dan Levene 24 , Christa Miiller-Kessler 25 , Shaul Shaked, James Ford and 
Siam Bhayro, 26 and Marco Moriggi 27 . The bowls have been collected by public 
libraries or are owned by private collectors now. The material of which they are 
made is clay. The common size of a magical bowl is approx. 16 cm in diameter and 
5 to 6 cm in depth. The bowls are inscribed and often have an image of a demon 
on them in the centre. 

The script written on them usually runs inside the bowl, spiralling from 
the outer rim to the centre of the bowl. The language on the bowls is usually 
Babylonian Aramaic. In addition to this, there are also bowls that are written in 
Mandaic, Syriac, Pahlavi or Arabic; this means that Jews were not the only ones 
to use such items. Most of the texts in the bowls are incantations. The purpose of 
the bowls was usually to protect the owner’s house and all its inhabitants against 
evil forces. In cases where the bowls were found in situ, they were turned upside 
down; in analogy to mouse traps, the bowls can therefore be fittingly described 
as ‘demon traps’. When called by his (or her) name, the demon was attracted to 
the bowl. He (or she) followed the direction of the script until he got caught in the 


20 See Bonner 1950; Michel 2004a and 2004b; also: The Campbell Bonner Magical Gems Data¬ 
base (CBd): http://www2.szepmuveszeti.hu/talismans/ (last accessed: 20 April 2017). 

21 Cf. Bohak 2008,183-193. 

22 Montgomery 1913. 

23 Naveh/Shaked 2 1987; Naveh/Shaked 1993. 

24 Levene 2003; Levene 2013. 

25 Miiller-Kessler 2005. 

26 Shaked/Ford/Bhayro 2013. 

27 Moriggi 2014. 
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Fig. 2: U niversity of Pennsylvania Museum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology, Hebrew Bowl 
B2965A, Iraq, Nippur, c. 6 ,h -7 ,h CE, terracotta. 
The bowl shows the image of a chained 
demon surrounded by eleven to twelve lines 
of Hebrew text. Courtesy of Penn Museum. 


Fig. 3: University of Pennsylvania Museum 
of Archaeology and Anthropology, Hebrew 
Bowl 85-48-905, Iraq, Nippur, c. 6 ,h -7 th CE, 
terracotta. The bowl shows the image of a 
bearded (?) demon whose arms are chained 
(?). The demon is not situated in the middle of 
the bowl but at the side between seven lines 
of pseudo-script. Courtesy of Penn Museum. 


middle of the bowl. 28 In addition, pairs of bowls have been found that were put 
together like a ball, the idea doubtless being that the demon could be trapped 
inside. 29 


2.4 Magical skulls 

Perhaps the most puzzling - and macabre - evidence of Jewish magic is that 
of human skulls inscribed with magic texts in Aramaic (Fig. 4). Recently, Dan 
Levene published the texts written on five skulls. 30 Unfortunately, the provenance 
of these skulls is not attested precisely, but judging by the script, language and 
content of the texts, which are very similar to those on Babylonian incantation 
bowls, a late antique or early mediaeval date and Babylonian origin are possi¬ 
ble. There can be no doubt whatsoever about the ‘Jewishness’ of these artefacts. 


28 Cf. Naveh/Shaked 2 1987,15. 

29 Cf. Levene 2011. 

30 Levene 2006. 
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Fig. 4: Magical skull inscribed with Hebrew letters and pseudo-script; Berlin, Vorderasiatisches 
Museum VA 2459. © bpk/ Vorderasiatisches Museum, SMB / Photographer: Olaf M. Teftmer. 

however. The purpose of these skulls is rather uncertain, but there seems to be no 
relation to necromancy. The text on one skull includes the words ‘healing from 
Heaven’, which is very common in Jewish magical texts. At least some of these 
skulls have been shown to be female, but at present we have no explanation as to 
why they were used. It should be stressed that inscribed human skulls are highly 
unusual in a Jewish context; no instruction text on Jewish magic has been pub¬ 
lished so far that describes the use of human skulls. All we have is evidence of 
writing on animal bones, as we shall see later. 


3 Instruction texts used for Jewish magic 

As a rule, one can generally find two main topics in instruction texts: first of all, 
the performance of magical acts described in varying detail, and second, in a 
narrower sense, the preparation of a specific magical artefact such as an amulet. 
Fragments from the Cairo Geniza provide us with thousands of miscellaneous 
manuscripts related to Jewish magic, currently making it the main source of 
information at our disposal. Besides the amulets already mentioned, hundreds 
of instruction texts dealing with the performance of magical acts and rituals have 
mainly been found. These are usually written on parchment or paper. We cannot 
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say which instructions were actually carried out, of course, as this information 
is usually missing. 31 Sometimes the common phrase ‘checked and proven’ or a 
similar remark was written at the end of an instruction text. This could merely 
be advertising, however. While many of the described rituals are related to per¬ 
formative speech acts, others are focused on writing acts. In this regard, almost 
anything conceivable can be used as writing material. I shall mention a few 
examples in the next section. 


3.1 Writing materials 

In terms of the finished products discussed so far, only amulets, rings, gems, pen¬ 
dants and seals are actually mentioned in the instruction texts; there is nothing 
in these texts referring to writing on magical bowls or human skulls. According to 
the reviewed instruction texts which have been published to date, most amulets 
are made of parchment or paper. Sometimes the parchment is specified as kosher 
parchment or as fine parchment, that is, vellum. This practice is somehow related 
to the making of phylacteries (tefillin in Hebrew). The skin of various animals is 
mentioned, such as that of gazelles (deer came later), sheep, calves, oxen, lions 
and even cats and dogs. In the very popular Jewish handbook called Sefer Shim- 
mush Tehillim (‘Book of the Magical Use of Psalms’), the skin of a dog should be 
inscribed according to one instruction text devoted to creating hatred between a 
man and his wife. 32 Without any explicit explanation in the text itself, it seems 
that the widespread image of dogs as evil, demonic creatures is at the heart of 
this usage. 

Furthermore, amulets could be made of textiles such as a rag, piece of cloth, 
a shirt or piece of cotton. In one instruction text from the Cairo Geniza describing 
the production of an amulet, for instance, it says this: 

It is for love. Write it on a piece of cloth from his garment. 33 

On the next page of the same Geniza fragment concerning another instruction on 
how to separate two people from each other, we find the following: 


31 Cf. Rebiger 2010b. 

32 Rebiger 2010a, 111* (s. 173 concerning Psalm 140: Sephardic recension). 

33 Naveh/Shaked 1993, 231: CUL TS Misc. 10.35,1:1 (‘Geniza 26’). 
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Fig. 5: Cambridge University Library, TS AS 142.174, fols lr and lv. Cioth amulet. Reproduced by 
kind permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 

Write on a piece of cloth from the garment of whoever you wish. 34 

Obviously, the cloth from the garment of the respective person symbolises the 
person him- or herself. It can therefore be used in magical acts especially con¬ 
cerned with personal affairs. There is, indeed, evidence of this practice, as can 
be seen in a love amulet written on cloth that was found in the Cairo Geniza 
and published by Naveh and Shaked (Fig. 5). 35 (Unfortunately, we do not know 
whether this piece of cloth once belonged to the beloved person.) 

A variety of metals are mentioned in instruction texts describing writing 
materials, such as gold, silver, bronze, iron, lead, tin and copper. The Sefer ha- 
Razim I (‘The Book of the Secrets’), for instance, which is probably the best- 
known magical manual in Judaism, reads as follows in paragraph 160: 

Write (the names of) these angels on a gold lamella and put it into a silver tube. 36 

While this instruction corresponds with the surviving finished products, it must 
be emphasised that the long series of angelic names mentioned in the Sefer ha- 
Razim I is not actually found in the corpus of ancient metal amulets. 

As mentioned above, lead amulets were very common in Hellenistic Greek 
and Latin magic in Late Antiquity. The purpose of these so-called defixiones was 
an aggressive one, viz. to harm or even kill somebody. The rather rare evidence of 
a Jewish lead amulet has a fine counterpart in an instruction text from the Cairo 
Geniza: 


34 Ibid., 2:2. 

35 Naveh/Shaked 2 1987, 216-217: CUL TS AS 142.174 (‘Geniza 1’). 

36 Rebiger/Schafer 2009, 54*-55* (my translation). 
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For extermination: [Take] a lamella of lead [and] write [on it] in the first hour of the day and 
bury it in a fresh grave. 37 

Then the incantation text for the killing of the victim follows. A later scribe tried 
to ‘soften’ the purpose of this incantation by adding the gloss: <[For] a diseases 
Gideon Bohak presented an amulet containing a textual parallel to this incan¬ 
tation text. 38 In his analysis, he stressed the point that this Jewish amulet is 
not made of lead, but of vellum. In his opinion, Jewish magicians tended - for 
unknown reasons - to avoid manufacturing lead defixiones in general. 39 

Furthermore, in other instruction texts, various metal products are menti¬ 
oned which are to be inscribed, such as rings, pendants, seals and even a cold- 
water pipe. Other writing materials mentioned in the instruction texts from the 
Cairo Geniza include stones like the so-called shoham 40 stones, marble, gems 
such as sapphires, and elements like sulphur. Shards of pottery (ostraca) were 
very popular as writing materials in Late Antiquity. Potshards from a river, 41 the 
sea 42 or a junction 43 are mentioned frequently in the instruction texts. Other inst¬ 
ruction texts require unbaked shards to be used to destroy a dovecot 44 or a shard 
to be used that had been dried in the sun 45 

Various plants that were used as writing materials are mentioned, too. One inst¬ 
ruction concerning impotency reads as follows, for example: 

To release [magic]: Write it on three leaves of an elm tree and wipe it away with water from 
a jar. And give the bridegroom and bride [the water] to drink. 46 

The list of other plants proposed as writing materials includes laurel, thornbush, 
pomegranate, fig, reed and willow. One very typical instruction for strengthening 
the memory 47 - referred to as ‘opening of the heart’ - reads: 

Opening of the heart: Write Psalm 119:97 on an apple or an ethrog and eat it. 48 


37 Schafer/Shaked 1994, 32: CUL TS K 1.56, fol. 2a/6-7 (my translation). 

38 Bohak 2008,144-148. 

39 Ibid., 155. 

40 Probably the carnelian; cf. Gen 2:12; Job 28:16. 

41 Schafer/Shaked 1999,146: CUL TS NS 317.18, fol. 2a/19f. 

42 Ibid., 145: CUL TS AS 142.13, fol. la/7 and la/18. 

43 Ibid., 289: CUL TS NS 216.23, fol. lb/3. 

44 Ibid., 204: CUL TS Ar. 36.122, fol. lb/3f. 

45 Ibid., 360: CUL TS NS 324.92, fol. lb/20. 

46 Ibid., 70: CUL TS K 1.162, fol. ld/lf. (my translation). 

47 Cf. Trachtenberg 1970,190-192; Swartz 1996, 43-47; Bos 1995; Harari 2004. 

48 Schafer/Shaked 1999, 340: CUL TS AS 143.169, fol. 2a/19f. (my translation). 
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As I mentioned earlier, there is no evidence of the use of human skulls in instruc¬ 
tion texts, but animal bones are mentioned. One instruction text from a collection 
of magical recipes stemming from the Cairo Geniza says this, for example (Fig. 6): 

To change [a] man’s mind: Write on three ribs of a sheep or cow, and there should be no 
flesh on the ribs. [Then an incantation of Satan and various angels and a specification of the 
purpose follow:] in order to turn the heart and kidneys of NN to great fear [of God] and love 
of Heaven. Then throw the ribs into the fire or into an oven. 49 

The editors of this text did not explain the meaning and relationship between the 
purpose of the spell and materiae magicae in their commentary. In Christian tradi¬ 
tion, at least, it is reasonable to imagine the sheep as a symbol of piety, but I would 
suggest that a sheep is not essential here, which is why the instruction allows a cow 
to be used. The ribs are crucial, though, and they are the hidden link. The Hebrew 
word for rib is y'rs. ( sela '), written with the vowels sere and qamas. There happens to 
be another Hebrew word with the same consonants, but with a different vocalisa¬ 
tion: i’Ti vocalised with segol and patah, which is pronounced only slightly differ¬ 
ently. This lexeme means ‘fall’ or ‘sin’, which is more appropriate for the purpose 
of our instruction text, namely to become a pious man, that is, a man without sin. 
So we can assume a kind of hidden pun here concerning the relationship between 
the purpose of the instruction and the recommended writing material. The addi¬ 
tional instruction that there should be no flesh on the ribs is also clearer now, too: 
probably, the sins of the flesh are being alluded to in this case. Accordingly, the fire 
is meant to consume the person’s sins when the ribs are thrown into it. Another 
example of the use of an animal bone for a magical act is the following: 

For hate: You shall write on the shoulder of a dog with the blood of a donkey, and you shall 
bury the shoulder under the head of the person(s) you wish hate to fall upon. 50 

The stereotypical evil character and symbolic meaning of a dog has already been 
mentioned. It is interesting that an alternative is presented in the continuation of 
this instruction: 

If you do not manage to get that, you should write it in a bowl, which you should wash with 
the water of a well which has not seen the sun. 51 


49 Schafer/Shaked 1994,137-138: CUL TS K 1.28, fol. 2b/13—21 (my translation). 

50 Naveh/Shaked 1993,149-150: CUL TS K 1.15,1:11-13 (‘Geniza 9’). The shoulder is also attested 
in Greek magic (omoplatoscopy). 

51 Naveh/Shaked 1993. Note that this bowl is not the same as the so-called magic bowls dis¬ 
cussed above. 
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Fig. 6: Cambridge University Library TS l< 1.28, fols lr-2v. Fragment of a magical handbook 
( segullot ). Reproduced by kind permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 


Another part of an animal is used as writing material in the following instruction, 
but the meaning of the words is not absolutely unclear: 

Take a hoof [?] and write on it. 52 


One animal product is used very often in Jewish magic: an egg. The symbolic 
meaning of this very accessible and cheap food is manifold. In one case, for 
instance, an instruction for malediction reads: 

To cause fever: Proven. Take an egg laid on the sixth day and write [names] on it. 53 


52 Naveh/Shalced T987, 233: CUL TS IC 1.73, 3:8 (‘Geniza 6’). 

53 Schafer/Shaked 1999, 32: CUL TS Ar. 44.26, fol. lb/3f. (my translation). 
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In fact, eggshells inscribed with Hebrew letters were found in Babylonia close to 
magic bowls. 54 Another text concerning ‘positive’ magic says the following: 

For love: Checked and proven. Take an egg and pour what is inside it through a small hole. 
When the egg is empty, take the blood [of the] man and the blood [of the] woman and fill the 
whole egg [with it]. Close the hole of the egg with wax, write the name of the man and the 
name of the woman [on the eggshell] with the blood and bury it in the earth. Great love will 
immediately be felt between them so that neither of them can leave the other. That is proven. 55 

Here, obviously, the egg is a symbol of fertility and the blood is a symbol of life. 
Another text dealing with difficulties in childbirth gives this advice: 

Write on the skin of an unborn animal. 56 

In this case, the link between childbirth and the unborn animal is obviously the 
analogy of giving birth. 

A direct connection between the writing material and the intended purpose 
can be seen in healing magic. In one example, some instructions exist on writing 
names directly on the side of the person’s body that hurts. According to James 
Frazer, this technique of magical ‘tattooing’ could be called ‘contagious magic’. 57 
In the Sefer Shimmush Tehillim, paragraph 135 concerning Psalm 119:49-56, we 
find the following instruction: 

Write [the verses of the psalm] on the side of the spleen. 58 

In a similar way, the following instruction from another collection of recipes 
reads as follows: 

For the sting of a scorpion, write over the pain[ful spot]. 59 

In fact, this writing technique is not only attested in healing magic, but also con¬ 
cerning a request to have a specific dream, as in the following instruction: 


54 Cf. Hilprecht 1904, 447-448; Bohak 2008,184. 

55 Schafer/Shaked 1994,135-136: CUL TS K 1.28, fol. la/2-11 (my translation). 

56 Schafer/Shaked 1999,137: CUL TS AS 143.171, fol. 2a/6 (my translation). 

57 Cf. Frazer 1998, 26-28 and 37-44. 

58 Rebiger 2010a, 88*-89* (01531b and S1551; my translation). 

59 Naveh/Shalced 1993, 178: CUL TS K 1.117, 5:12 (‘Geniza 16’). 
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A dream request, tested and proven. Purify yourself three times and fast once every three 
days and wear pure, clean, washed clothes and write on your left arm: concerning the 
name of N, son of N, QQ Q Q Q, This is my name forever, and this is (Exodus 3:15), Shaddai, 
Shaddai, I am that I am, Hasin Yah, one whose name is YY of Hosts, YY of Hosts, YY of Hosts, 
YY, God, YY God, who is seated on the wheels of the Merlcava. I call you Michael, the great 
prince, to come to me and show me all I request of you on this night, truly. Fast - do not eat 
or drink for 42 days and one night. Then sleep in a pure place and he will tell you everything 
you wish to know. 60 

In this spell, the incantation is written directly on the person’s left arm, where 
phylacteries are usually worn by an observant male Jew during morning prayer 
on weekdays. 


3.2 Writing techniques and the agency of writing 

The usual writing techniques were inscribing, scratching and engraving. In 
magic, however, the writing act can be related to the agency of the writing itself. 
Thus, a very common technique in Jewish magic is to use the script and writing 
material as a channel for expressing powerful magical words; the inscribed object 
could be eaten or the writing could be licked off, for instance. The technique of 
dissolving the writing in a liquid and then drinking the liquid was very wide¬ 
spread. 61 One instruction text concerning the strengthening of the memory says 
this, for instance; 

For opening of the heart: Write on a fingernail and lick [the writing] off with your tongue. 62 

There is a popular habit among Jewish schoolchildren of eating inscribed cakes 
for this reason. 63 In another instruction text for the purpose of acquiring grace 
and beauty, the production of a cosmetic ointment containing rose oil and 
magical names is described: 

[Write] on the palm of a hand and wash it off with rose oil, then smear [the oil you have 
used] over your face. 64 


60 Schafer/Shaked 1994, 136: CUL TS K 1.28, fol. la/11-16 (my translation); cf. Swartz 2006, 
315-316. 

61 Cf. Rebiger 2014,103-107. 

62 Schafer/Shaked 1999,169: Westminster College Misc. 117, fol. la/8 (my translation). 

63 Ibid., 108: CUL TS Misc. 11.12, fol. la/4; cf., e.g., ibid., 169: Westminster College Misc. 117, fol. 
la/4; cf. Marcus 1996, 47-73. 

64 Naveh/Shaked 1993, 200: CUL TS K 1.143, 13:7-9 (‘Geniza 18’). 
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It was common to drink magically manipulated liquids, especially in instructions 
for healing a person: 

Write it inside a cup and give [it] to the sick man to drink. 65 


3.3 Inks 

The list of inks mentioned in the instruction texts includes plain ink, rubia tinc- 
torum (‘dyer’s madder’; pu’a in Hebrew), blood (from a fowl 66 or chicken, 67 for 
instance), myrrh and wine. 

Furthermore, we can add an example showing the symbolic meaning of inks. 
In a chapter of a magical manual dedicated to love and sympathy, it says: 

Write with musk and saffron. 68 

Saffron is also used as a kind of ink in other love spells. 69 These very expensive 
ingredients were thought to be appropriate for a love charm. 

To end my overview of various writing materials and inks mentioned in inst¬ 
ruction texts from the Cairo Geniza, I would like to give a fine example of a misun¬ 
derstanding. In paragraph 58 of the Sefer ha-Razim I, we can read the following 
instruction: 

Take hieratic paper and write on it with ink [made] of myrrh. 70 

The slightly corrupted words used here for ‘hieratic paper’ and ‘ink of myrrh’ are 
of Greek origin: xdpTqq ieporriKov and opupvo-peAtxv. ‘Hieratic paper’ means the 
papyrus of the Egyptian priests inscribed with hieroglyphics. The ink made of 
myrrh is a black mixture of ink and myrrh also known as the ‘ink of Hermes’. This 
kind of papyrus and ink is well attested in the Papyri gracae magicae. 71 It is easy to 
reconstruct the understanding of this vocabulary in the Egyptian context of Late 


65 Schafer/Shaked 1999,162: CUL TS NS 175.58, fol. 2b/2 (my translation). 

66 Naveh/Shaked 1993, 179: CUL TS K 1.117, 7:2 (‘Geniza 16’). 

67 Ibid., 7:12. 

68 Schafer/Shaked 1999, 57: ITSL ENA 1177, fol. 20b/6 (my translation). 

69 Cf. Naveh/Shaked 2 1987, 229: CUL TS K 1.70, 4:4 (‘Geniza 5’), 233: CUL TS K 1.73, 2:8 (‘Geniza 6’). 

70 Rebiger/Schafer 2009, 20*-21*: paragraph 58 (my translation). 

71 Cf. PGM I/23f.; 11/61; IV/2393; V/305ff., and XIII/314. In the context of fewish magic from the 
Cairo Geniza, ‘hieratic paper’ is also attested in Schafer/Shaked 1999, 250: CUL TS NS 312.118, 
fol. 2b/10. 
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Antiquity, but in the later transmission of the Sefer ha-Razim I, the knowledge of 
the Greek language and the cult of the Egyptian priest that one needed was totally 
lost. Consequently, the Judaeo-Arabic translation of this passage attested in the 
Geniza fragment Oxford, Bodleian Library, Heb.f.45 (G22) reads: 

Take paper from a place called Iritiqon. 72 

And the rather late Yemenite manuscripts Ms. Tel Aviv, Bill Gross 42 (TA42), and 
Ms. New York, Public Library, Ms. Hebr. 40, dated in the 18 ,h -19 th century, read: 

Take a new sheet of paper and write on it with boiled ink (deyo mevushal in Hebrew). 73 

The scribes of the parallel European manuscripts did not understand anything 
in this case and interpreted these words as nomina barbara, that is, strange, but 
powerful names. So it is no wonder, one may joke, that this magical instruction 
did not work, at least not in later times. 


4 Summary 

In many cases, there is a clear correspondence between the writing materials 
recommended in magical instruction texts and the finished products found in 
excavations or otherwise known from collections and the antique market. This 
is especially true of amulets, magical rings, gems, pendants and seals. The most 
common writing materials of all that were used for amulets were parchment, 
paper, potshards and various types of metal. Sometimes even textiles were used, 
like the love amulet on cloth from the Cairo Geniza mentioned above. Further¬ 
more, metals were used for the fabrication of rings and pendants. Gems were 
made from stones and seals were prepared from wax. The advantage of using 
these materials rather than others is their relative durability. In contrast, amulets 
that were once written on parts of plants such as leaves, twigs or pieces of bark 
have been lost completely due to natural decay. In general, the same is true of 
animal products like eggs, but eggshells inscribed with Hebrew letters have 
luckily been found together with magical bowls. As for writing on bones, we have 


72 Rebiger/Schafer 2009, 20*: paragraph 58 (G22; my translation). 

73 Ibid., paragraph 58 (TA42; my translation). 
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already discussed evidence of magically inscribed human skulls and know that 
animal bones are mentioned specifically in instruction texts. 

Furthermore, we need to take into account the loss of writing materials due to 
typical magical techniques like dissolving magical writing in a liquid so it could 
be drunk afterwards. 


Abbreviations 

AS Additional Series, Taylor-Schechter Genizah Research Unit, Cambridge University 

Library 

BL British Library 

CUL Cambridge University Library 

Misc. Miscellaneous, Taylor-Schechter Genizah Research Unit, Cambridge University 
Library 

NS New Series, Taylor-Schechter Genizah Research Unit, Cambridge University 

Library 

PGM Papyri Graecae Magicae 

TS Taylor-Schechter Genizah Research Unit, Cambridge University 

Library 
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Codex hebraicus 18 and Codex hebraicus 53 
in the Hamburg State and University Library - 
‘Corrected by Yishaq of Arles* 

Abstract: In the 16 th century, the Catholic Church’s censorship of Hebrew manu¬ 
scripts in Italy was largely carried out by converts to the Christian faith. One of 
the few Jews permitted to censor such manuscripts was Yishaq of Arles, whose 
note ’Vina prtr ’T pma (‘Corrected by Yishaq of Arles’) can be found in around 
thirty manuscripts and books. Isaiah Sonne (1942) identified him as the brother 
of Giacomo Geraldini, a convert whom the Pope commissioned with the task of 
censoring Hebrew works in the middle of the 16 th century. Since the signature 
of Laurentius Franguellus appears at the end of one of the manuscripts that 
Yishaq of Arles ‘corrected’ and that Sonne was able to examine personally, the 
latter concluded that the censoring Yishaq had performed had subsequently to 
be confirmed by a Christian before being accepted. Franguellus’s signature is 
also found in the Hamburg manuscript known as Codex hebraicus 18. A material 
analysis of the two kinds of ink both men used in this codex points to the inks 
coming from the same region as both contain nickel (Ni). 

A list of all the censors’ signatures that appear in the manuscripts Yishaq censored 
reveals that only four of the thirty works were actually signed by Laurentius 
Franguellus. The other censors went about their work at a time when Yishaq of 
Arles presumably was no longer alive, namely from 1593 onwards. Hence we may 
assume that the manuscripts had to be scrutinised by censors a number of times, 
which we already know was the case in Italy. Nonetheless, there is no justification 
for seeing any connection here between the times when Laurentius Franguellus 
and Yishaq of Arles both worked as censors. 

It seems that Yishaq’s work was fully accepted by the Church while he was a 
censor and that he went about his task at a time when Jews were permitted to 
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censor Hebrew manuscripts themselves; there is no reason to believe otherwise. 
Consequently, it is quite plausible that Yishaq was actively involved in censoring 
Hebrew works in the middle of the 16 th century, a time when the Pope himself 
commissioned his brother with the task of censorship. 


1 A brief overview of the current state of research 

For reasons of brevity, we will only cover a few salient works here that deal with 
the history of Hebrew book censorship. The subject will similarly be limited to 
important milestones, serving only to provide a general outline. 

The first comprehensive study of the subject. The Censorship of Hebrew Books 
by William Popper, was published in New York at the end of the 19 th century 1 and 
remains of fundamental importance to this day. Up to its publication, only shorter 
articles had ever appeared on the topic, such as ‘Die Censur hebraischer Bucher 
in Italien und der Canon purifications (pip'" ido)’ by Marco Mortara and ‘Die 
Censur hebraischer Bucher in Italien’ by Moritz Steinschneider, both published in 
Tnran Hebraeische Bibliographie. 2 Gustave Sacerdote undertook an examination 
of the Sefer ha-Ziqquq just a few years later - ‘Deux index expurgatoires de livres 
hebreux’. 3 While the manuscript catalogues of this period certainly pointed out 
the existence of censors, the issue was not subject to any rigorous, systematic 
treatment. 4 

At the beginning of the 20 th century, another work on the Sefer ha-Ziqquq 
appeared, which was authored by Nathan Porges: ‘Der hebraische Index 
expurgatorius pip’tn ido’. 5 In 1942, Isaiah Sonne’s ‘Expurgation of Hebrew Books 
- The Work of Jewish Scholars’ 6 was published, a work of key importance to this 
paper. The author described the personage of Yishaq of Arles in some detail here, 
who lived in Ferrara around 1573, and identified him as the brother of Rabbi Yosef 
of Arles, making him contemporaneous to Laurentius Franguellus’ activities there 


1 Popper 1889. 

2 Mortara 1862; Steinschneider 1862. 

3 Sacerdote 1896. 

4 This happened in Steinschneider 1878: for example p. 18 in his description of Hamburg Cod. 
hebr. 53, Steinschneider pointed out the remark made by Yishaq of Arles, but p. 60f. in his outli¬ 
ne of Hamburg Cod. hebr. 18, he only mentioned Laurentius Franguellus’ signature. 

5 Porges 1903. 

6 Sonne 1942. 
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as a censor. 7 In one of the two censored copies available to him, a signature by 
Yishaq of Arles was accompanied by another from Laurentius Franguellus dated 
1575. Given that the former used the term pwa (‘corrected’), while the latter 
wrote the word revisits (‘reviewed’), Sonne assumed that Laurentius Franguellus 
had validated the corrections made by Yishaq in the capacity of an official 
representative church: ‘I suppose, because of the use of the term “Metuqan”, that 
the copy was “corrected” by our d’Arles and then revised by Franguelus [sic]’. 8 

In the latter half of the 20 th century, a number of monographs dealing with the 
subject of Hebrew printing and censorship appeared, particularly in Jerusalem, 
such as Hebrew Printing at Cremona: Its History and Bibliography and Copyright, 
Authorization, and the Imprimatur for Hebrew Books Printed in Venice, both 
written by Me’ir Benayahu. 9 

The focus has shifted in studies produced since the end of the last century. 
One focal point has been the study of the censorship of Hebrew books within the 
greater contextual confines of Catholic Church censorship in general, which saw 
its predominant position threatened by humanists such as Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
scientists like the later Galileo Galilei, the Reformation and the rise of printing. A 
few studies worthy of mention here are ‘The Burning of the Talmud 1553, in Light 
of Sixteenth-Century Catholic Attitudes toward the Talmud’ by Kenneth R. Stow, 10 
‘The Index, the Holy Office, the Condemnation of the Talmud, and Publication 
of “Clement VIII’s Index’” by Fausto Parente, 11 and ‘Cardinal Santoro and the 
Expurgation of Hebrew Literature’ by Piet van Boxel. 12 A second focus can be 
found in the effects of censorship on the development of traditional rabbinical 
Judaism, such as in Amnon Raz-Krakotzkin’s article ‘Censorship, Editing, and the 
Reshaping of Jewish Identity: The Catholic Church and Hebrew Literature in the 
Sixteenth Century’ 13 and his comprehensive monograph The Censor, the Editor, 
and the Text: The Catholic Church and the Shaping of the Jewish Canon in the 
Sixteenth Century 1 *. Piet van Boxel recently published a response to his uncritical 
stance regarding the censorship promulgated by the Catholic Church. 15 


7 Sonne 1942, 985-987. 

8 Sonne 1942, 986. 

9 Benayahu 1971a; Benayahu 1971b. 

10 Stow 1991. 

11 Parente 2001. 

12 Boxel 2001. 

13 Raz-Krakotzkin 2004. 

14 Raz-Krakotzkin 2007. 

15 Boxel 2016, 75-99. 
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In recent years, we have seen the publication of The Hebrew Book in Early 
Modern Italy 16 , a collection of essays with contributions from Joseph R. Hacker 
(‘Sixteenth-century Jewish Internal Censorship of Hebrew Books’ 17 ) and Nurit 
Pasternak (‘Marchion in Hebrew Manuscripts: State Censorship in Florence, 
1472’ 18 ), among others, the latter being on the censorship of Hebrew books in the 
second half of the 15 th century. 

Research on this topic has been greatly facilitated in recent decades thanks 
to a number of factors: 

1. Internet access to the National Library of Israel’s (NLI) catalogue, which also 
provides access to the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts (IMHM) 
catalogue containing detailed information on the manuscripts. This has grea¬ 
tly increased the body of data available to researchers and, of course, includes 
the treasures of the microfilm collection. 

2. The ‘SfarData’ database maintained by Malachi Beit-Arie provides important 
information on Hebrew codices and their scribes. 

3. High-resolution digitised versions of manuscripts, which more and more libra¬ 
ries are providing access to, offer much greater fidelity in comparison to black 
and white microfilms. This greatly facilitates their deciphering and analysis. 

4. Multi-spectral photography, which can make previously ‘invisible’ passages 
visible and thereby allow the recovery of ‘lost’ texts. 

5. New methods in researching ink types, in particular iron-gall inks, make it 
easier to ascribe corrections and additions to specific authors. 

The aim of the current study is a critical analysis of Sonne’s theory of the 
relationship between Yishaq of Arles and Laurentius Franguellus, based on the 
greater body of data bearing Yishaq of Arles’ signature, the two Hamburg codices 
and the analysis of the inks used. 


2 History of censorship 

The history of censorship is neither straightforward nor consistent, but rather 
characterised by a wide variety of different factors and circumstances. It reflects the 
interests of the (Catholic) Church, of the secular authorities, of popes and the papal 
curia, of humanists and theologians, and, of course, of Jewish groups. Censorship 


16 Hacker/Shear 2011. 

17 Hacker 2011. 

18 Pasternak 2011. 
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applied not only to existing codices and books, but also to the publication and 
printing of Hebrew books, particularly from the 16 th century onwards. In principle, 
we need to differentiate between the censorship of individual manuscript 
copies and the censorship of printed works. In the latter case, the methods em¬ 
ployed were more systematic, since each printed copy is affected. In the censorship 
of existing codices or books, it is always limited to the individual copy. Its effects 
are more limited, particularly given that not every copy is censored in exactly the 
same manner. 19 

Popper begins his account in the 13 th century, when Solomon ben Avraham 
of Montpellier turned to the Dominicans for support in the struggle against the 
Jewish ‘heresy’ manifested in the philosophy of Maimonides. This led to the first 
public burning of Hebrew books in 1233, particularly of the works of Maimonides. 20 
In the following period, ‘censorship’ generally meant the confiscation and 
burning of manuscripts. Roughly nine years later, for example - the exact date 
is disputed 21 - 24 cartloads of Hebrew manuscripts, many of which were Talmud 
codices, were burnt in Paris on the grounds that the works contained ‘blasphemy, 
fallacy or heresy’ ( blasphemia , errores aut haereses). This radical approach 
was tempered following the Disputation of Barcelona in 1263, whereby Pope 
Clemens IV instructed King James I of Aragon to pass a decree on 19 August 1263, 
forcing Jews to pass their books to Dominican and Franciscan monks such that 
they might be reviewed and expurgated before being returned. 22 To what extent 
such ecclesiastical decrees were implemented by the secular authorities, whether 
in the one or the other extreme, lay at the latter’s discretion. The following period 
up to the 16 th century was marked by the struggle over whether the Talmud and 
other related works were to be viewed as anti-Christian or heretical. In principle, 
the possession of a Talmud was forbidden in the eyes of the Church on the 
grounds of its ‘blasphemy, fallacy or heresy’, and rebuttals to these accusations 
from Jewish scholars, Christian theologians and humanists remained to a large 
extent unsuccessful. Worthy of mention among those who strove to allow Jews 
the use of their own religious books was Rabbi Yosef of Arles, 23 whose role will be 
expanded upon below. 


19 Cf. Sonne 1942, 976. 

20 Popper 1899, 7. 

21 Popper 1899, 7, states the year 1244; Cohen 1999, 318:1242; Raz-Krakotzkin 2007, 26f.: 1242. In 
addition, see Galinsky 2012,109-140, and Friedman/Hoff/Chazan 2012. 

22 Popper 1899, 13. 

23 Sonne 1954,134; Boksenboim 1985,11; Raz-Krakotzkin 2007, 86f. 
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These oscillations finally came to a close (of kinds) in 1559 under Pope 
Paul IV. 24 At the beginning of the 16 th century, the issues surrounding the Talmud 
were superseded by discussions and debates on the necessity of censorship 
brought about by what was perceived by the Roman Catholic Church as the 
subversive ideas of the Reformation, as well as by the invention of the printing 
press. On the one hand, the Catholic Church saw its position attacked by the 
reformers, while on the other, the development of printing enabled writings and 
ideas to be quickly and effectively disseminated, with hundreds of copies capable 
of being made simultaneously in comparison to a single manuscript. After much 
groundwork, the first version of the Index of Forbidden Works (Index librorum 
prohibitorum ) was issued and published under Pope Paul IV in 1559. This long 
list included works which were deemed as heretical and incompatible with the 
Catholic Church’s teachings. It was forbidden to print, read, own or disseminate 
any of these writings. The Talmud and other Hebrew works, such as Recanati’s 
commentary on the Pentateuch, were definitively included in the Index librorum 
prohibitorum, which came to be referred to simply as ‘the Index’. 25 

Under Pius IV, this decision was somewhat attenuated, as he allowed 
the Talmud and other critical works to be printed and owned under certain 
circumstances. However, the text of these works had to be expurgated first, with 
all passages and terms deemed by the Church to be anti-Christian or heretical 
being either replaced by others - for example ’ll (goy = ‘gentile’) by mt mins? ’Uis 
(‘idolaters’) - or being deleted altogether. The Talmud itself was not allowed to 
be printed with the title ‘Talmud’ on it. In addition, at the Jews’ own suggestion, a 
Jewish committee consisting of three rabbis had to provide consent to the printing 
of every Hebrew book. 26 Ultimately, as with every other work, an imprimatur was 
required from the Church. The title ‘Talmud’, however, remained on the Index. 


2.1 Sefer ha-Ziqquq 

The Church authorities were faced with two core problems when it came to the 
censorship of Hebrew works. Firstly, they had to deal with the issue of finding 
someone capable of censoring the books. Secondly, they had to determine which 
books needed to be censored and which could be viewed as unobjectionable. 


24 Popper 1899, 45f.; Raz-Krakotzkin 2007, 57-69. 

25 Popper 1889, 45; Raz-Krakotzkin 2007, 33-36. 

26 On the resolution made in Ferrara in 1554, see Popper 1899, 38; Sonne 1942, 976; Raz-Kra¬ 
kotzkin 2007, 117. 
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As early as 1555, Pope Julius III commissioned Avraham ben David Provencal 27 
with the task of drawing up a relevant list. In light of the great number of Hebrew 
works that existed at the time, it is not surprising that this endeavour was never 
completed, but it served as the basis for the later compilation put together by 
Hippolitus Ferrarensis. 28 At approximately the same time, an index was compiled 
and repeatedly revised by Laurentius Franguellus, with the final version from 
1596 comprising 36 titles. 29 The most detailed compilation, the Sefer ha-Ziqquq, 
was assembled by Domenico Gerosolimitano (also known as Dominico 
I[e]rosolimitano), a convert who had himself baptised in 1593. 30 A number of 
different versions of this manuscript exist. 31 From the end of the 16 th century, this 
document proved to be definitive for a long period of time. Nevertheless, neither 
the manuscript nor any other compilation was granted official status by the 
Church, leaving them as non-binding documents and making it unclear exactly 
which documents fell under the rules of censorship. Presumably this question 
was left unanswered intentionally, since official regulation would have meant that 
any work not on the list was, by implication, to be considered unobjectionable. 32 

The lists follow two different approaches; on the one hand, searching 
for specific words and terminology which might indicate any anti-Christian 
or heretical content, such as m (‘goy’), dhn (‘Edom’), ’an (‘Rome’) etc. 33 , or 
alternatively paying more attention to the contents themselves, for example 
whether the interpretation of the Bible or the presentation of the issue of 
transmigration corresponded to the Catholic viewpoint or not. This latter 
approach was preferred by neophytes in particular. 34 

Nathan Porges conducted a more detailed study of the extent to which the 
various indices were applied, coming to the conclusion that although there were 
guidelines, these were in no way followed stringently, not even by the author of 
the Sefer ha-Ziqquq himself, Domenico Gerosolimitano. One and the same censor 


27 Popper 1899, 39f.; Sonne 1942, 979-981; Porges 1903, 277f.; Raz-Krakotzkin 2007, 84f. How¬ 
ever, Sonne does not rule out the idea of the figure in question being Avraham’s father, David 
Provencal, Sonne 1942, 981. 

28 Sonne 1942, 980f. states the year 1584; Raz-Krakotzkin 2007, 84f. the year 1594; and Sacerdo- 
te 1896, 260 the year 1596. 

29 Raz-Krakotzkin 2007, 85, mentions 33 titles. 

30 On Domenico Gerosolimitano, see Habermann 1966/1967; Prebor 2010-11, 467-481. 

31 Regarding plp’tn noo, see Sacerdote 1896, 257-283; Popper 1899, 77-84; Porges 1903, 273-295; 
Prebor 2008; Boxel 2016, 75-99. Unfortunately, I was unable to access Gila Prebor’s 2003 work. 

32 On this point, see Porges 1903, 273-277; Boxel 2016, 75-99. 

33 Popper 1899, 28f., 58f.; Porges, 1903, 286ff.; Prebor 2008,16f. 

34 Cf. Sacerdote 1896, 275. 
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can, of course, apply a very lax or very strict form of censorship, 35 and one reason 
for volumes being censored multiple times may be discernible from the accusation 
found in the records of the Vatican that the censorship had been too lax. 36 


2.2 The censors 

Porges raised the question as to what extent, if any, one can consider ‘censorship’ 
being applied in the case of Jewish books in comparison to Christian works, given 
that this term was seldom used in the context of Jewish works. For this reason, 
he prefers to use a term such as ‘revisor’ or ‘corrector’ himself. 37 Nevertheless, 
despite this justifiable consideration, I shall use the more common term ‘censor’ 
in this paper. In relation to Yishaq of Arles, it is usually described as a form of 
‘internal censorship’. 

Christian theologians were rarely fluent in Hebrew and thus incapable of 
reading, let alone understanding and censoring such texts, which made them 
unsuitable for the task of revision. The option of granting Jews themselves the 
right to examine and, where necessary, censor the works 38 was discussed over a 
long period of time, but ultimately found no approval, the arguments outweighed 
by the general mistrust of Jews. 39 

Apart from the previously cited Avraham and David Provencal, Sonne also 
mentions Natani’el ha-Dani and Yishaq of Arles as Jewish ‘censors’. 40 This does 
not take into consideration those who played a role later with the development 
of printing. 

The only people who thus could be considered for the task of censoring these 
works were former Jews who had converted to Christianity. Giacomo Geraldini, 
a baptised Jew, was made apostolic commissioner by the Pope in 1555 on the 
suggestion of the Jews. 41 In 1556, he was further appointed ducal commissioner 
by the Duke of Modena 42 and was active in Rome, Bologna, Mantua and Ferrara. 
In the following period, it was mainly neophytes who were entrusted with this 


35 Porges 1903, 280-283; Prebor 2008, 21f.; Prebor 2010-11, 477. 

36 See Margulies 1903, 269; Porges 1903, 273-277. 

37 Porges 1903, 274-277. 

38 Berliner 1891, 9f.; Popper 1899, 72-76; Raz-Kralcotzkin 2007, 85. 

39 Raz-Krakotzkin 2007, 42-44, 81-84. 

40 Sonne 1942, 980-987. 

41 Popper 1899, Popper, 40f., 72; Porges 1903,273-278; Raz-Krakotzkin 2007. See below for more 
details about him. 

42 Popper 1899, plate IV: Jac. Geraldini comissjariji Apjostoljici et Ducalis, die 18 Martij 1556. 
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task - members of the institute later known as the Collegio dei Neofiti (Collegium 
Ecclesiasticum Adolescentium Neophytorum) set up to educate converts from 
Judaism and Islam. In addition to Laurentius Franguellus, who rose to promin 
ence between the 1570s and 1590s, 43 two others are worthy of note: Domenico 
Gerosolimitano, who converted in 1593 44 and was active at the end of the 16 th 
century, and Camillo Jaghel, who was active at the beginning of the 17 th century. 

The converts’ Jewish names are largely unknown to us, leaving their origins in 
the dark. Nevertheless, as in the cases of Domenico Gerosolimitano and Giacomo 
Geraldini, it is occasionally possible to identify their backgrounds. Some of them 
remained well disposed towards the Jews despite their conversion to Christianity, 
whereas others attempted to prove their devoutness as ‘true’ Christians after 
baptism and were extremely stringent in their censorship, some going as far as to 
call for the burning of the Talmud. 


2.2.1 Giacomo Geraldini and Yishaq of Arles 

The origins of Giacomo Geraldini, who Pope Julius III tasked with censoring 
Jewish works, remained unknown for a long time and were first brought to light 
by Yacov Boksenboim in 1985. He discovered a clue among the letters of Italy’s 
Jewish Renaissance scholars revealing that his identity was that of Rabbi Yosef 
of Arles, mentioned previously, since he agitated against the prohibition of the 
Talmud in 1554. 45 Rabbi Yosef of Arles was a great, albeit controversial scholar 
who was suspended from his duties as rabbi for a time. 46 It is not known exactly 
when he was baptised; however, Boksenboim suggests 1553 as a plausible date. 47 
Even after his conversion to Christianity, he appears to have retained the respect 
of Jews, or at least this is generally assumed. 48 

Isaiah Sonne had previously managed to identify Yishaq as the brother of 
Rabbi Yosef of Arles. 49 An official document from the Jewish community in Ferrara 
dated 1573 contains a contract between the Ashkenazic and Italian communities 


43 Popper 1899, Raz-Krakotzkin 2007, 85. 

44 Zorattini 1998; Raz-Krakotzkin 2007, 88; Prebor 2010-11, 469. 

45 Sonne 1954,134; Boksenboim 1985,10-15; Boksenboim 1987,10, 29-34; Raz-Krakotzkin 2007, 
86f. 

46 Marx 1937,171-184. On R. Yosef of Arles, also see Sonne 1954,133-138. 

47 Boksenboim 1985, 33. 

48 Boksenboim 1985,10-14. 

49 Sonne 1942, 985-987. 
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with the signature of Yishaq of Arles ... son of David ' Azari’el , 50 illustrating this 
person to have commanded a certain standing in society. From another document 
stemming from the mid-16 th century, we also know that Rabbi Yosef’s father was 
called David. 51 As a result, we can surmise that the two of them were brothers, and 
Sonne assumes that Yishaq was the younger of the two. No exact dates of birth or 
death exist for either man. A. Marx supposes that Rabbi Yosef of Arles lived from 
1490-1560, 52 and Sonne estimates him to have been around sixty years old in 
1562. 53 All of which means that his brother Yishaq cannot have been particularly 
young by 1573. 

One of the censored copies available to Sonne contained a revisor’s note from 
Laurentius Franguellus dated 1575 in addition to the note from Yishaq of Arles. 54 
Sonne, somewhat troubled by the terms pins (‘corrected’) and revisus 55 , assumed 
that Yishaq of Arles’ corrections therefore had to be confirmed by a Christian 
authority, in this case Laurentius Franguellus, who was living in Ferrara at the 
same time. 56 In my opinion, however, given the familial connection between 
Yishaq of Arles and Giacomo Geraldini, it would be more logical to assume Yishaq 
played the role of corrector rather in the time of this brother than in the time of 
Laurentius Franguellus. 


2.2.2 ’V-ikm pnx’ ’7’ pins 

The phrase hnt® pm’ 'T bv pina (‘corrected by Yishaq of Arles’) has been clearly 
pointed out by Steinschneider and others. However, the location itself has proven 
difficult to decipher, resulting in other variations such as pnxa or ’inn. 57 The 
remark was not considered to have been related to censorship, but rather the term 
‘corrected’ was understood to refer to the elimination of an error. In this sense, it 


50 Sonne 1942, 986: bwm in p ...’Visa pnx\ 

51 Marx 1937, 171-184. 

52 Marx 1937, 173. 

53 Sonne 1954,134. 

54 Revisusp[er] me Laurentiu[s] Franguellu[s] 1575. 

55 See below regarding the terminology used. 

56 According to Sonne 1942, 985; Raz-Krakotzkin 2007, 92. 

57 Steinschneider 1878, 18, on Codex hebraicus 53: ‘Vorher von anderer Hand ’T by pins 
(?) pnxa pnx’, darunter in Minuskel ppira.’ (Previously [done] by another hand pnx 1 n 1 by pinn 
(?) pnsa, underneath that in minuscule ppua.’); nnx: Wachstein 1914,11,28; Freimann 1950, 
266 also considered the possibility of a relationship existing to the town of Forli in Italy. 
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could easily be seen as an indication of who the document’s owner was . 58 To the best 
of my knowledge, Wachstein was the first to suggest a connection to censorship. 59 

Apart from no. 6, 60 Yishaq of Arles’ notes generally appear at the beginning 
of each work, generally on fol. lr or 2r, while the Christian censors’ signatures are 
generally found at the end of the book (with few exceptions). 61 

The terminology used for the purposes of censorship in Latin/Italian 
signatures is far from consistent, even if each individual person tended to use the 
same wording. Some signed the manuscripts with just their name and the year, 
particularly the later censors such as Camillo Jaghel. As seen in the facsimile in 
Popper, 62 others used the following terminology: revisits or revisto, (‘reviewed, 
checked’), vidit ... et approbavit (‘reviewed ... and approved’), visto & (?) correto 
(‘viewed ... corrected’), expurgavi (‘expurgated’), subsignavi (‘sealed’) or p[er] 
mittitur (‘permitted’). 

These are supplemented by a large number of Hebrew terms: 63 pism (= vidit), 
ph? (= correxi, corretto ), 64 pprV (= expurgavi), npn 1 ? (‘examined’) 65 or nun 1 ? 
(= ‘proof-read’). When printing books, it seems the terms nun 1 ? and ppu» or ppira 
D’nsnttf (meaning ‘proof-read carefully’) were largely used, while the other forms 
were mainly employed for codices or for already printed works at a later date. The 
most commonly used term was pprV , 66 equivalent to the title pip’rn ido (meaning 
index/liber expurgatorius). The texts were essentially ‘expurgated’ of all ‘negative’ 
(i.e. anti-Christian and heretical) content. 

The word ‘corrected’ is found almost exclusively in connection with the name 
of Yishaq of Arles. 67 Only two other examples can be found for pint) pina f?: 
(‘everything corrected to how it should be’), 68 those being in Columbia University 
Library New York, NY USA Ms. X 893 M 112 Q from 1615 on fol. lr 69 and in the 


58 Cf. Hirschfeld 1904, 31; Neubauer 1886, 703; and others. 

59 Wachstein 1914,175. 

60 See the list of corrected works below. 

61 On this point, see Popper 1899, 78f. 

62 Popper 1889, plates IV-V. 

63 Sonne 1942, 977-979; Benayahu 1971b, 190-192; Raz-Krakotzkin 2007,112-113. 

64 According to Sonne, this was used at the end of the 16 th century; Sonne 1942, 895. 

65 ’»V»1T ip’ran ux ’ixno mn 'on ’npp’n vnpn no. 9 in the list (see below). 

66 Sonne 1942, 977f., ‘familiar expression in official circles dealing with the censorship’. 

67 The catalogue of the National Library of Israel was the source I used for my search. 

68 Cf. pinn Von pplt» in a copy belonging to Bahya ben Asher Qad ha-Qemah, Venice, 1545, now 
kept at the Hebrew Union College Library; Sonne 1942, 978, n. 10. 

69 Below the remark, there is a number that has been written by another person: ‘625’ http:// 
web.nli.org.il/sites/NLI/Hebrew/digitallibrary/pages/viewer.aspx?presentorid=MANUSCRIPTS 
&docid=PNX_MANUSCRIPTS000136025-2, viewed on 5 March 2017. 
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National Library of France, Paris, Ms. hebr. 866, fol. 28r in the upper left. 70 Both 
are autographs written by Menahem ‘Azariah da Fano with numerous corrections. 
The notes are not in the same handwriting, however. 

In at least two of the codices bearing Yishaq of Arles’ note, a later statement 
- ppim (‘expurgated’) - can be seen, in the Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53 written in 
minuscules next to the word ’Visa, and in Parma Biblioteca Palatina 2386 71 , in 
the margins in strong letters. This is an indication that the term ‘corrected’ was 
not (or no longer) unequivocally understood to be an act of censorship, and thus 
had to be explained explicitly. 


2.3 A list of books and codices with notes by Yishaq of Arles 

So far, a total of thirty manuscripts have been found bearing Yishaq’s signature 
in library catalogues, secondary literature and the National Library of Israel’s 
manuscript catalogue. With the exception of no. 6 and four printed works (nos 
27-30), all of them are recorded in the NLI’s catalogue. 72 They are listed here in 
alphabetical order of the library locations, the printed works coming at the end. 

Cambridge, University Library Add. 649 (IMHM: F 74208) 

Perush (commentary) by Recanati on the Tora (3r-282v) and Prayers 
(283r-307r); 15 th century; catalogue: Reif 1997, no. SCR 88. 

Further censors: fol. 307r: Hippolitus Ferrarensis, 1601; Giovanni Dominico Visto- 
rini, 1609 (1610); Camillo Jaghel, 1611. 

Cambridge, University Library Add. 450 (IMHM: F16331) 

Tur Even ha- 'Ezer; 14 th /15 ,h century; catalogue: Reif 1997, no. SCR 246. 

No further censors listed. 


70 http:gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btvlbl07226937, viewed on 19 Feb. 2017. Other censors were 
Clemente Renatto (fols lr, 173v, 191r) and Domenico Carretto 1628 (173 v ). 

71 Parma Biblioteca Palatina 2386, fol. lr, http://web.nli.org.il/sites/NLI/Hebrew/digitallibra- 
ry/pages/viewer.aspx?presentorid=MANUSCRIPTS&docid=PNX_MANUSCRIPTS00 0072663-l, 
viewed on 19 Feb. 2017. 

72 http://web.nli.org.il/sites/NLI/English/Pages/default.aspx (viewed on 19 Feb. 2017); I 
searched for ‘Old Catalogue’ using the following options: ‘Select Library’: ‘Manuscripts’ and ‘Se¬ 
lect Search Option:’ ‘Keyword anywhere’ and ‘Search for’: ipinn. 
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Cambridge, Trinity College R14 61 (IMHM: F12598) 

Hebrew translation of Euclid: Sefer ha-Yesodot, 14 th century; catalogue: Palmer 1870, 
226f. 

No further censors. The end is missing. 

Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana Plut. II.l (IMHM: F17656) 

Tanakh with commentaries; 1396; location mentioned: Ferrara. 

Further censors: fol. 945v: Renato da Modena, 1626; Alessandro Scipione, 1596 (?) 
fol. 946r: Domenico Gerosolimitano, 1598; Camillo Jaghel, 1613. 73 

Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana Plut. III.6 (IMHM: F17818) 

R. Levi ben Gershom: Perush on the Miqra {Tanakh), 14 th century, in the colophon: 
1330-1338. 

No censor found at the end of it. 74 

Hamburg, Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek Cod. hebr. 18 (IMHM: F 881) 

Mishna and Birkhot Maharam, 1416; Spello (?); catalogue: Steinschneider 1878,18. 
Further censor: Laurentius Franguellus, 1574. 

Hamburg, Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek Cod. hebr. 53 (IMHM: F 903) 

Perush by Recanati on the Tora and Prayers, 1410; Perugia (sold); catalogue: 
Steinschneider 1878, 60f. 

Further censor, name unknown; name was presumably found on the folios cut 
out at the end of the manuscript. 

London, British Library Add. 26902 (IMHM: F 5441) 

Perush Tehillim by Yosef ben Avraham Hayyun; 15 ,h /16 th century; catalogue: Mar- 
goliouth 1899,169, no. 230. 

No further censor. 

Mantua, Biblioteca Teresiana 7 (IMHM: F 787) 

Milhemet ha-Shem ; 14 th /15 th century; catalogue: Mortara 1878. 

The end of the manuscript is missing; the final page ends with a catchword. 75 


73 http://teca.bmlonline.it/ImageViewer/servlet/Image Viewer?idr=TECA0001391575&keyworl< 
s=plut.02.01#page/l/mode/lup, viewed on 19 Feb. 2017. 

74 http://teca.bmlonline.it/ImageViewer/servlet/ImageViewer?idr=TECA0000018968#page/l/ 
mode/lup, viewed on 19 Feb. 2017. 

75 http://digilib.bibliotecateresiana.it/sfoglia„ebraici.php?op=ebra&gruppo=CME_001„030&v 
olume=CME007&offset=0, viewed on 19 Feb. 2017. 
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Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana 013 sup. (IMHM: F12913) 

Rambam Perush Mishna (Neziqin Avot); 15 th century; catalogue: Bernheimer 1933, 
no. 44; probably Milan. 76 

Further censor: fol. 86v: Domenico Gerosolimitano (Hebrew, probably after 1605). 77 

Previously Montefiore 121 (IMHM: F 7303) 

SeferMisvot ha-Gadol; 14 th century; catalogue: Hirschfeld 1904, 31. 

No further censor listed. 

Previously Montefiore 123 (IMHM: F 4635) 

SeferMisvot Qatari (‘SeMaQ ’); 15 th century; catalogue; Hirschfeld 1904, 31. 78 
Further censors: fol. 211v: Giovanni Dominico Vistorini, 1609; Laurentius Franguel- 
lus (no date). 

Moscow, Ms. Giinzburg 41 (IMHM: F 6722) 

Qad ha-Qemah by Bahya ben Asher; 1532; Florence, Italy. 

No further censor mentioned. 

New York, Jewish Theological Seminary Ms. 2266 (IMHM: F 28519) 

Miscellaneous, Sefer ‘Iqarim; 1498; Camerino, Tunis. 

Further censors: Hippolitus Ferrarensis, 1601 purgavit (‘purged’); Giovanni Domi¬ 
nico Vistorini, 1610; deletions made by censors. 

Oxford, Bodleian Library Opp. Add. fol. 40; Neubauer 879 (IMHM: F 21838) 

Sefer Misvot Qatan {‘SeMaQ’); 15 th century (1518?); Modena, Italy; catalogue: Neu¬ 
bauer 1886,185, no. 879; Beit-Arie / May 1994,138, no. 879*. 

Further censor: fol. 286v: Hippolitus Ferrarensis, 1601. 

Oxford, Bodleian Library Ms. Mich. Add. 59; Neubauer 911 (IMHM: F 21870) 

Miscellaneous; 1538/1539 (1536-38); catalogue: Neubauer 1886,196-198, no. 912; 
Beit-Arie/May 1994,144, no. 911. 

Further censor at the end of Oxford Bodleian Library Ms. Mich. Add. 60: Luigi da 
Bologna, 1600; the two manuscripts belong together. 

Oxford, Bodleian Library Ms. Mich. 350; Neubauer 2052 (IMHM: F19337) 

Miscellaneous; 15 th century (1446); Burgos, Mantua; catalogue: Neubauer 1886, 
703; Beit-Arie / May 1994, 376f., 2052*. 


76 Sonne 1942, 982. 

77 On Domenico Gerosolimitano’s Hebrew signature, see Prebor 2010-11, 476-479. 

78 Presumably, Yishaq of Arles was the owner. 
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Further censors: fol. 90v: Giovanno Domenico Carretto, 1618, fol. 91v: Domenico 
Gerosolimitano, 1597, fol. 203v: Luigi da Bologna, 1600. 79 

Oxford, Bodleian Library Ms. Opp. Add. fol. 42; Neubauer 1512 (IMHM: F16431) 

‘Arukh by Natan ben Yehi’el; 13 th /14 ,h century; catalogue: Neubauer 1886,533; Beit- 
Arie / May 1994, 252, no. 1512. 

Further censor: fol. 451v: Camillo Jaghel, 1600. 8 ° 

Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale 422 (IMHM: F 4445) 

Tur Even ha-'Ezer, OrahHayyim, YoreDe’a ; 1487,1496; Soncino, Italy. 

Further censors: Laurentius Franguellus, 1575; Hippolitus Ferrarensis, 1601, dele¬ 
tions made by censors. 81 

Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale 1457 (olim Velins 908) (IMHM: F 73304) 

Siddur Minhag Roma; 16 ,h /17 th century; catalogue: I. Adler 1961/62, 194-199 
(no. 1457). 

Further censors mentioned at the end of the manuscript: Renato da Modena, 1626; 
Luigi da Bologna, 1599; Camillo Jaghel, 1613, 82 Girolamo da Durallano, 1640. 83 

Parma, Biblioteca Palatina 2 (IMHM: F 27533; F14072) 

Tom; 15 th century; Ferrara (sold in 1494); catalogue: Richler 2001,41f. No. 176. 
Further censors: fol. 450v: Domenico Gerosolimitano 1578; 84 Alessandro 
Scipione 1597; Camillo Jaghel 1613. 

Parma, Biblioteca Palatina 1779 (IMHM: F13005) 

Siddur; 15 th century; catalogue: Richler 2001, 235 No. 964. 

Further censors: Camillo Jaghel 1603 and an unidentifiable signature. 

Parma, Biblioteca Palatina 2160/2161 (IMHM: F14247; F14248) 

Tanakh; 14 th century; catalogue: Richler 2001, 44, no. 186. 

No further censor. 


79 These details are from the IMHM catalogue. 

80 These details are from the IMHM catalogue. 

81 These details are from the IMHM catalogue. 

82 Adler 1961/62,194-199. 

83 Adler 1961/62,194-199. 

84 According to the dates mentioned in Prebor 2010-11, 469f., Domenico Gerosolimitano only 
converted to Christianity in 1593 and he spent 1578-79 in Istanbul, which means that the date of 
his signature is probably incorrect; perhaps it was simply misread. 
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Parma, Biblioteca Palatina 3518 (IMHM: F14025) 

Siddur; 1306; Nursia; catalogue: Richler 2001, p. 271f., no. 1065. 

No further censor. 

Parma, Biblioteca Palatina 2386 (IMHM: F13251) 

Philosophy; 1525-1528; catalogue: Richler 2001, 479, no. 1577. 

Further censors: fol. 185v: Renato da Mod[en]a, 1626, Luigi [da Bologna], 1600, 
Gir[olamo] da Durallano, 1640. 85 

Turin AII7 (IMHM: F 34401) 

Tur Even ha-‘Ezer, Hoshen Mishpat; 1306 or 1311; Bologna; catalogue: Peyron 
1880, 31f. 

Further censorship from 1601. 86 

Vienna, Jewish Community Library, Salo Cohn Donation, Wachstein Cata¬ 
logue No. 25 

Sefer Halakhot ( Rif) by R. Yishaq Alfasi (R. Isaac Fasi); 1554-1555; printed in Sab- 
bioneta; catalogue: Wachstein 1914,11. 

Further censors: Domenico Gerosolimitano, Alessandro Scipione, 1593, Vincen- 
tius Matellica, Girolamo da Durallano, 1640. 

Vienna, Jewish Community Library, Salo Cohn Donation, Wachstein Cata¬ 
logue No. 67 

Bible; 1517; printed in Venice; catalogue: Wachstein 1914, 25. 

Censors: no further censors are listed. 

Cincinnati, Hebrew Union College Moshe Coucy Sefer Misvot Gadol Venice 
1522 

Moshe Coucy, Sefer Misvot Gadol; 1522; printed in Venice; Ferrara; source: Sonne 
1942, 985. 

No further censor is known. 

Cincinnati, Hebrew Union College Isserlein Terumat ha-Deshen, Venice 1519 

Isserlein Terumat ha-Deshen; 1519; printed in Venice; source: Sonne 1942,985. 
Further censor; Laurentius Franguellus, 1575. 


85 http://web.nli.org.il/sites/NLI/Hebrew/digitallibrary/pages/viewer.aspx?presentorid=MANU- 
SCRIPTS&docid=PNX_MANUSCRIPTS000072663-l, viewed on 19 Feb. 2017. 

86 There is no indication of this in Peyron; no name is mentioned in the IMHM catalogue. 
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2.3.1 Censors 

In ten of the copies cited here, no further censor is mentioned (nos 2, 5, 8, 11, 
13, 23f., 28f.) and for two others (nos 3 and 10) the end containing any possible 
signatures has not been preserved. Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53 (no. 7) was censored a 
second time, but the name of the censor is unknown. 87 

As for the other Christian censors, we can make the following chronological 


picture: 



1574-1575 

6, 12, 19, 30 

Laurentius Franguellus 88 

1593-1597 

4,21, 27 

Alessandro Scipione 

1597-1598 

4, 9, 17, 21, 27 

Domenico Gerosolimitano 89 

1599-1600 

16,17, 20, 25 

Luigi da Bologna 

1601 

1,14,15,19 

Hippolitus Ferrarensis 

1601 

16 

unknown 

1600-1613 

1, 4,18, 20, 



21, 22 

Camillo Jaghel 

1609-1618 

1,12,14 

Giovanni Dominico Vistorini 

1618 

17 

Giovanno Domenico Carretto 

1626 

4, 20, 25 

Renato da Modena 

1640 

20, 25, 27 

Girolamo da Durallano 

n.d. 

27 

Vincentius Matellica 


This greatly increased pool of data with 30 manuscripts does not confirm 
Isaiah Sonne’s theory, recently adopted by Raz-Krakotzkin, 90 that the use of 
the terms pina and revisits in the notes from Yishaq of Arles and Laurentius 
Franguellus suggests the corrections by a Jewish ‘censor’ needed to be further 
authorised by a representative of the Church. The name ‘Laurentius Franguellus’ 

- a censor who must have resided in Ferrara at the same time as Yishaq of Arles 

- appears in just four codices. This fits in with the hypothetical chronology. If we 
assume that Yishaq of Arles’ brother, if not already dead, was around 60 years 
old in 1562, then Yishaq must have been approximately 70 years old in 1573. No 
other censors are likely as contemporaries of Yishaq - the time lag between them 


87 See below on this point. 

88 In one case, no year was mentioned. 

89 The date given in no. 21 is ignored. 

90 Raz-Krakotzkin 2007, 86f. 
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is simply too great, meaning that none of those mentioned come into question 
to officially approve his corrections. Another point which debases this argument 
is the fact that there is no evidence of a further censor in at least ten of the 
manuscripts. 

Since we know that works were censored several times, 91 we have to assume 
that this would have applied equally to the copies corrected by Yishaq of Arles. 
It is therefore reasonable to assume that, during his lifetime, his signature was 
both sufficient and accepted. It also follows that his activities need not have 
taken place contemporaneously with those of Laurentius Franguellus, but quite 
possibly may have occurred earlier. 


2.3.2 Places mentioned in the manuscripts 

The places named in the documents must be treated with caution: books are 
moveable items that can be sold and transported to different locations quite 
easily. There is similarly no reason for families and individual book owners to 
reside in the same place permanently. 92 Two of the few places mentioned here 
- Burgos (no. 17) and Tunis (no. 14) - are completely irrelevant. The others are 
spread across two main areas: Umbria, including Perugia (no. 7), Camerino 
(no. 14), Spello (?) (no. 6) and Nursia (no. 24); and Ferrara and surroundings, 
including Ferrara (nos 4, 21, 29), Mantua (no. 17), Modena (no. 15), Bologna 
(no. 28,) Florence (no. 13) and Soncino (Lombardy) (no. 19). One was censored in 
Milan by Domenico Gerosolimitano. 93 


2.3.3 The times of Yishaq of Arles 

The fact that Yishaq is named as a witness in a document from 1573 only proves 
that he was alive at this point in time, without saying anything about whether he 
was active as a ‘corrector’ on or before this date. Marx surmises that his brother 
lived between 1490-1560, meaning that Yishaq cannot have been particularly 
young by 1573. The argument that he must have been active at the same time as 
Laurentius Franguellus no longer applies, in as far as an earlier time period is 
also conceivable. 


91 Berliner 1891, 9f.; Porges 1903, 274-276. 

92 Cf., for example, Hamburg Cod. hebr. 19; Reeg 2014b, 81f. 

93 Sonne 1942, 982; Prebor 2010-11, 476-479. 
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The dates in some of the codices and books only provide a modicum of help, 
since they merely provide information on the age of the codices, not when Yishaq 
of Arles had them in his hands. Only the dates provided in printed works offer a 
point of reference, such as the last given year, 1554/55, in the printed works from 
Sabbioneta (no. 28). We can at least assume that he was active as a ‘corrector’ at 
or after this point in time, but saying how long he was active before or thereafter 
is mere speculation. This work was printed during the time when his brother 
Giacomo Geraldini had been commissioned by the Pope with the task of censoring 
Hebrew codices and books. 

As previously mentioned, there was a lengthy discussion as to whether the 
task of censorship could be delegated to Jews. It therefore seems likely that Yishaq 
of Arles was active earlier than 1573, i.e. during the period before it was decided 
that Jews should not be called upon as censors, but that censorship should only 
be entrusted to converts. 


3 Hamburg State and University Library, Codex 
hebraicus 18 

The codex was written by Yequti’el ben Yehi’el in 1416 for Moshe ben Yehuda 
ha-Rofe of Spello. 94 On fol. lr, Asher Hanan Eli(hu) is named as a further owner 
from whom the codex was purchased, 95 but he cannot be identified. The codex 
therefore had at least three owners. In addition to the first three sedarim of the 
Mishna and a commentary by Maimonides, it also contains the Hilkhot Berakhot 
by Me’ir of Rothenburg, which is at the end of it (from fol. 232v onwards). 



*72? 



v 



• waso o-io 


V'vrr }Vw V 


» t 


-YTO KT53 W vpj 


Fig. 1: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 18 fol. 2r. © All images State and University Library Hamburg. 


94 Fol. 231v; cf. SfarData OG156 http://www.sfardata.nli.org.il/sfardatanew/Home.aspx, viewed 
on 10 March 2017. On the scribe and his family, see Reeg 2014a, 74f. 

95 ???’ipi”x 'i nn rayb ? ’5s pn -roxa nson nr ’trip. 
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Fig. 2: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 18, fol. 237r. 


The note ’Vista pm 1 ’T Vi? pina appears at the beginning of the introduction to 
the Mishna by Maimonides on fol. 2r (Fig. 1), while the Christian censor’s note - 
revisus p[er] me laurentiu’ frangellu’ die, 15 decembris 1574 - appears at the end of 
the codex on fol. 237r (Fig. 2). 


3.1 Yishaq of Arles’ corrections 

There are numerous examples of textual corrections within the codex, but acts 
of censorship, on the other hand, could only be identified at one point, that 
being on fols 19v and 20r in the text of the Mishna Berakhot 8:6 and Maimonides’ 
commentary to the Mishna Berakhot 8:6 and 8:8. The letters n’U and amn have 
been erased from the text and replaced by TOT. 

The shape of the ‘ayin in the corrections (fols 19v/20r) (Fig. 3) matches the 
handwriting style found in Yishaq’s note at the start of the text (fol. 2r), which 
allows us to deduce that he made the corrections himself. 

3.1.1 Fol. 19v", lines 9f. 17, 19 96 Mishna Berakhot 8:6. 

97 

{ras?}<D , 'n} Vty | trawan Vy xVi am Vy ssV pman ps 

They do not bless over the candles or the spices of the (Gentiles) {idolaters}. 

On line 17 of Maimonides’ commentary, it says {tot} (am) Vtt? an and on line 19 
{tot} (am) Vii> marai. 


96 The blank lines included in the columns were counted here as well. 

97 The various types of brackets used in the texts cited here mean the following: (...)- the origi¬ 
nal text that was crossed out or erased; {...} - corrected text written by the censor; [...] - normal 
deletion; (...) - normal correction. 
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TPWWVi? mV yonjv 

JvD7)\v JrjpO^V *V> : ^\x> \ 1 

^v Vi? mV * ‘O'^rtfro v*wdf 

-*>37)\v ysM:r? y* ; jy *v}rv 

\ iv 

-i‘o nans rvn\ 7^*0 n-om <-» 3T ^ «rr -t 35 
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-dom ?i>u\u? • ^-.p^ y? 
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*>v y\i? yanjyyy-H i*yy\o -D'vxn) • y\i? rj-ov 
V7 72; -on rrxs 73M} r ‘i?V WillAsty 

*T?w yV> •ysV -'rr? w* 7M7 v'^'O vn**c? 72^ 

•" r3“0 

Fig. 3: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 18, fol. 19v", lines 9-22. 

3.1.2 Fol. 20r', lines 1-10: Mishna Berakhot8:8, Maimonides’ commentary 


:amnm Sab b’tiim | {ryyXa’u) nprra aip’tnn no r» mis an® urn | mv mm xmn to anb ixsbi 
pmnsi {T'yyt3}(B’nn) p a’naaa | avnan® ana fan n®x a’man r’isn anain | p n:®aa xsan® na bai 
npn® nya Sax .amSy npn® amp xbx m | max nS .lnVin -paan ’mat .'man ay fiata | max® iaa btnara 
Saa np’yn nr -p | mi® 1 ? pnoss xSi lmx yn p byi .txa | {T'yy}(n’im) p pmns an mat n®s ixxai amSy | 

pma man® mpa 


And (the Sages) found that the Cuthites had the figure of a dove on that mountain 98 and 
the Sages realised they were worshiping idolatry. Then they were considered to be com- 


98 Babylonian Talmud Hullin 6a. 
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"* "773 773PV 77yv\?3 -p\l?7> 


Fig. 4: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 18, fol. 20r', lines 1-10. 


plete (heathens){idolaters} in all respects. Wherever you find in the Mishna an allusion to 
the Cuthites from which we might infer that Cuthites are more honourable than (heathens) 
{idolaters} though less then Israelites as we have mentioned 'a Cuthite may be included for 
zimmuri" and, ‘a Cuthite who says a benediction' 100 and the like, such a statement refers 
to the stage prior to the (Sages’) investigation when they found to be (idolaters), as we have 
explained; they are much less (honourable) than (heathens){(other) idolaters}. Therefore, 
know well, so that it will be necessary to repeat this principle wherever (the name) Cuthite 
is mentioned. 101 


With the aid of a processed digital reproduction, it is possible to make out the word 
am on fol. 19v, but not on fol. 20v. The reason why the erasure here is so thorough 
may have to do with the nature of the parchment surface. Based on the available 
space, we may once again assume this originally read am or amn. This reading 
is provided in both the Ms. Kaufmann manuscript and the Soncino (Naples 1492) 
print, with the traditional printing matching the censor’s interpretation. 

In general, the word m (‘Gentile’, ‘non-Jew’) was deemed problematic, as 
this equally applied to Christians, and every passage could thus contain an anti- 


99 Mishna Berakhot 7:1. 

100 Mishna Berakhot 8:8. 

101 This translation is based on Rosner 1975, 219. 
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Christian sentiment. However, passages from the Halakha were largely exempt, 
according to the rules of the later Sefer ha-Ziqquq , 102 As a result, we find no 
examples of censorship in other passages in the codex, such as fol. llOv 11 Mishna 
Shabbat 23:4 103 ; fol. 126r u Mishna Pesahim 3:7; fol. 138r n Mishna Sheqalim 7:6; 
fol. 152r‘ Mishna Besa 3:2; fol. 159V 1 Mishna Ta’anit 3:7 etc. In traditional prints, 
however, the word ’iDi (‘stranger’) can be found in these passages, evidence that 
there were precautionary changes to the printing to ensure there was no cause for 
objection, even though technically, according to the rules of the Sefer ha-Ziqquq, 
both nm and ’ll should have been erased or replaced by cnns? (‘worshipper of 
stars and the zodiac’). 104 

The term ‘idolater’, as found in traditional prints of Mishna Berakhot 8:6 - 
when not referring specifically to idolatry in the past - is similarly considered 
problematic in the general rules and was to be replaced with the word □"’DJ?. 105 

Maimonides’ commentary on Mishna Berakhot 8:8 was presumably decisive 
for Yishaq of Arles’ intervention, in which he explained the position of the 
Samaritans in relation to Israel on the one hand and the Gentiles on the other. 
The Samaritans differ from the Gentiles in being descendants of the Northern 
Kingdom, and as a result, they were not originally considered Gentiles in all 
matters, but were more esteemed. However, when the sages found that the 
Samaritans kept the image of a dove on Mount Gerizim, they were seen to be 
idolaters and were no longer to be trusted in any matters concerning idolatry. 
They then commanded even less respect than the Gentiles. Although the 
discussion revolves around the Samaritans, there remains a form of judgemental 
ranking of Israel, the Samaritans and the Gentiles. If the Samaritans were now 
less esteemed than the Gentiles, there remained an implied derogative against 
the Gentiles. Yishaq used the substitute term mr nmj? ’ms? (‘idolater’). However, 
the original point of the commentary, whether the Samaritans should be seen as 
Gentiles or as part of Israel, is made meaningless by this alteration, given that the 
word ‘Gentile’ no longer appears in the text. 


102 Popper 1889, 59, 82; Porges 1903, 286; Raz-Krakotzkin 2007, 121; Prebor 2008, 53. 

103 Ms. Kaufmann also reads ’ll in all the passages with the exception of Mishna Pesahim 3:7 
(o”i). 

104 ‘When the word goy, goyim, nokhri, or nokhrit [Gentiles] appears, if it may be understood 
as implying slander, insult, or vilification of the Gentile, the word should be erased and repla¬ 
ced by aku"m. If, however, it deals with any of the laws of the Hebrews, such as the laws of the 
Sabbath or prohibited foods, or wine touched by a Gentile or such, it is acceptable.’ Rule 3 in 
Raz-Krakotzkin 2007, 121; cf. Porges 1903, 286; Prebor 2008, 16, 53. 

105 Cf. Popper 1899, 82; Porges 1903, 287; Raz-Krakotzkin 2007, 121; Prebor 2008,16. 
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No passages appear to have been deleted from this manuscript (i.e. blackened 
out), such as was the norm for Christian censors, which leaves fols 19v/20r the 
only passage exhibiting evidence of censorship, and that being in the form of a 
textual correction. 


3.2 Analysis of the inkin collaboration with Ira Rabin 

Ira Rabin from the Centre for the Study of Manuscript Cultures carried out an 
analysis of the ink (see Appendix) on the following areas: from the main text 
and the note by Yishaq of Arles on fol. 2r, 106 from the corrections on fol. 19v and 
fob 20r, 107 and from Laurentius Franguellus’ signature on fob 237 r . 108 According 
to Ira Rabin’s analysis, there were three different inks used: 

The corrections on the pages fol. 19v and fol. 20r and the signature from the page fol. 2r 
are conducted in the same ink, which is different from the main ink. Laurentius (fol. 237r) 
is conducted in a different ink. It should be pointed out though that the corrections, the 
signature of Yishaq of Arles and Laurentius’ signature all contain nickel. This is an indication 
that the inks probably come from the same location. 109 

This confirms our assumption that the censorship of the one passage in this codex 
was carried out by Yishaq of Arles. On the other hand, Laurentius Franguellus, 
who ‘reviewed’ the manuscript (revisusper me), did not delete anything from the 
text. 

The nickel content of the inks used by Yishaq and Laurentius Franguellus 
indicate that they came from the same location, which corresponds to their 
activities in Ferrara. Whether or not the two of them were there at the same time 
cannot be determined from the results of the ink analysis. 

The ink used by the scribe differs from these two inks, containing no nickel 
but showing a great similarity to that used in writing Codex hebraicus 53, in 
whose production the same scribe participated six years earlier. 


106 See Fig. 1. 

107 See Figs 3 and 4. 

108 See Fig. 2. 

109 Rabin 2015, Ink analysis, Hamburg Cod. hebr. 18 and Cod. hebr. 53; see diagram 2 in the 
appendix. 
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4 Hamburg State and University Library, Codex 
hebraicus 53 

According to the colophon (fol. 198v), this multiple-text manuscript was also written 
by Yequti’el ben Yehi’el in 1410, probably in Perugia. However, only fols 122r-198v 
were written by him personally, fols 2r-121v and fols 200r-241v being produced by 
a different scribe. 110 The codex contains Menahem Recanati’s commentary on the 
Tora and Prayers as well as some short excerpts from the Zohar on fol. 199. This folio 
differs from the rest of the manuscript both in the handwriting and the ink used. 
The client, Yehoshua' ben Binyamin, sold the codex to Tmmanu’el ben Dani’el later 
(fol. lr). His name is emphasised on numerous pages by three dots on the initial 
letters of lines, 111 while a number of different notes and texts by him can be found 
elsewhere, for example on fols lr-2r, 198v and 215r-216r. 

As with Cod. hebr. 18, Yishaq of Arles’ notation is to be found at the beginning 
of the manuscript on fol. lr (Fig. 5). However, below ,1 niO we also find the word ppira 
written in another ink and smaller letters, added as an explanation to make it clear 
that pin» is not to be understood simply in the sense of ‘corrected’ or ‘improved’ but 
indeed as an act of censorship. 

Words in this codex have been crossed out by a censor, however the name of 
a Christian censor is missing from the end of the manuscript. Presumably this was 
written on one of the final folios, cut out before the rear flyleaf. It is also striking how 
often the word p’l? appears in the margins or between the columns, emphasised 
through ornamentation. 



Fig. 5: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. lr, top. 


110 See SfarData no. OG157. 

111 Fols 8r, 9v, 28r, 53v, 61r, 79r, 95v, 97v, 98r, 99r, lOlv, 106v, 107r, lllr (2x), 121v, 124v (2x), 125r, 
134v, 166v, 193r, 196v, 211v. 
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4.1 Yishaq of Arles’corrections 

As in Cod. hebr. 18, passages can be found where the existing text was erased and a 
correction supplemented either over the top of the erasure or in the margin next to 
the respective column. Some sections can clearly be traced back to Yishaq of Arles, 
particularly on the basis of the shape of the ‘ ayin , however given that no longer 
passage of text in his hand exists, not all of his letterforms are known to us, and 
therefore many passages cannot be positively identified without further evidence. 
His method differed from the way Christian censors crossed out individual words or 
passages, as was standard practice in most censored codices, and this manuscript 
is no different, as seen for example on fol. 125 v . The sections which can be attributed 
to Yishaq of Arles’ actions are detailed below. In addition to his alterations to the 
text, we of course find the usual textual corrections. 

A number of manuscripts have survived containing Recanati’s commentary 
on the Tora, of which many were censored or bear the mark of a censor. These 
include codex Ms. Canonici Or. 85 112 in the Bodleian Library in Oxford (hereafter 
Ms. Oxford 85), which was censored by Domenico Gerosolimitano in 1597 (fol. 199r) 
and Giovanno Domenico Carretto in 1617, and the codex Parma Biblioteca Palatina 
Cod. Parm. 3538 113 (hereafter Ms. Parma 3538), which exhibits the deletions of a 
censor. Both are accessible on the internet and are used by way of comparison to 
examine to what extent the corrections made by Yishaq of Arles corresponded to 
the changes made by other censors. The Sefer ha-Ziqquq is also considered here, 
even though this compilation must be dated later than Yishaq’s period of activity. 
We refer to the general rules of censorship 114 and the list of passages to be censored 
in Recanati’s Perush. 115 

Giving the relevant folio and lines of the Hamburg manuscript, I have included 
a reference to the modern edition by Amnon Gros. 


112 http://digital.bodleian.ox.ac.Uk/inquire/p/9f3afa6e-bbOb-4dd4-al4f-dcb7e719cb6c, viewed 
on 27 Mar 2017; Neubauer 1886, 563, no. 1611; IMHM no. F 17189. 

113 http://web.nli.org.il/sites/nli/english/digitallibrary/pages/viewer.aspx7presentorkHMAN 
USCRIPTS&docid=PNX_MANUSCRIPTS00 0067529-l, viewed on 27 Mar 2017; IMHM no. F 14045, 
MSS-D 6047. 

114 Prebor 2008, 53f. Also cf. Popper 1899, 82f.; Porges 1903, 286-288; Raz-Krakotzkin 2007, 
121-123. 

115 Prebor 2008, 215f. 
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4.1.1 Fol. 12r", lines 3-5 (ed. Gros irtirtna, p. 54) 


srW ' V** 9*7* vSrr? -nrt hi 
n\>oi won i .fn t ** ♦ ‘7-’^ ♦ *» i*.w owtyi 


Fig. 6: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 12r", lines 3-5. 


{mx pt’x} + {ix5 n? nai5)}<mx prx ix5> may nxwi | mx nnx .onx mx mm 

Before the correction, the text read as follows: 

As it is written: ‘You are “Adam”.’ (Ezekiel 34:31). You are ‘Adam’ and the other nations are 
not ‘Adam’. 

After the correction, the text reads: 

As it is written: ‘You are “Adam”.’ (Ezekiel 34:31). You are ‘Adam’ and the other nations. The 
idolaters (however) not, they are not ‘Adam’. 

Because it was written over, the erased text is difficult to decipher now. However, 
the exaggerated length of the lamed is still recognisable, mx can mean both ‘Adam’ 
and ‘person’. The Jews can be equated to ‘Adam’, but the nations of the world 
cannot, as they do not possess the same kind of soul. 116 The dividing line drawn 
between Israel and the other nations is rescinded by this correction. Instead, the 
contrast is drawn between Israel and the other nations on the one hand and the 
idolaters on the other. 


116 See Scholem 1961, 281f.; Wolfson 2006, 42-47 about this part: ‘Jews alone possess the 
human soul (nefesh adam ) in its ideal or pristine sense and hence they are differentiated ontolo- 
gically from other nations.’ (43); Ogren 2009, 79f. 
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4.1.2 Fol. 112v", lines 20-21 (ed. Gros ’raw, p. 46) 


“O-JX 3 * 3 * 3 7 ZTJV4 


Fig. 7: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, foi. 112v", lines 20-21. 

ms iirK is 1 ? {ra mmi} {rs'»} pany 7t®i | ms onx ans ms a’rar ms 

‘Adam’ is written. You are ‘Adam’ and the rest of the nations. The {idolaters} {the idolaters} 
they are not ‘Adam’. 

The abbreviation rsre (‘idolaters’) added above the line is repeated in the margin to 
the right of the column. With this addition, the text is altered corresponding to the 
passage on fol. 12r. Similar additions are found in Ms. Oxford 85 on fol. llv (re ’ms? 
as a marginal note [to parasha nretnn]) and on 120r (□"ire as an interlinear note [to 
parasha U’aizt]). In Ms. Parma 3538, the text on fol. 117r (to parasha maw) following 
□7N dun was blacked out; the passage to mrem, on the other hand, is not present. 117 
This passage respectively interpretation is also objected to in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq . 118 


4.1.3 Fol. 158v", lines 22-23 (ed. Gros npn, p. 74) 


' y+o jy'sy?" *3 p-jw V:vO 


Fig. 8: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 158v", lines 22-23. 


ms f’np {t"S}(fiWfi) | {’7my}(niaix} pro 


The {nations of the world) {idolaters} are not called ‘Adam’. 


117 Unfortunately, the codex is incomplete. Apart from that, it has been rebound incorrect¬ 
ly. The beginning of it is missing and the correct order of the leaves should be fols 17-24, gap, 
fols 2-10, fols 25-33, gap, fol. 1, fols 95-114, fols 34-56, fols 58-94, fols 115-134, gap, fol. 57 and 
fols 11-16 (ends with the parasha mi). 

118 Prebor 2008, 215. 
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The interpretation of Ezekiel 34:31 from fols 12v and 112v can be found here again 
with the same correction made and n'?is?n mats replaced with n? ’■nil?. 

There is no alteration of this passage on fol. 162r in Ms. Oxford 85, while this 
text is missing from Ms. Parma 3538. In the Sefer ha-Ziqquq this passage is marked 
as one to be erased. 119 

4.1.4 Fol. 158v", lines 17-34 (ed. Gros npn, p. 74) 


ny-y 

ypr# ysrm ~nvj ya 

Fig. 9: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 158v", lines 17-19. 

.n piarn nttaiDn nn naan nbdbi | nbd {ra 7ara}<Q’’na iiiya) nin ’a nsi’ tb 

You have already recognised that (while he lives,) a Gentile {who practises idolatry} is 
impure. He pollutes through the spirit of impurity that resides within him. 


{ v *~ r V? ' TXT? Vjryp^f 

>—<WiL3M* ’Mn yy <jMr> ' jyyy 

T3' 4 ?'& ' ">i?v yj'y'yay 


Fig. 10: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 158v", lines 32-34. 

Tina imam | nbd 120 {rs iaiy}(i”na> ’tin p «yun 

The body of the Gentile, (while he lives){who practises idolatry}, is impure, and with his 
death he is pure. 

The declaration regarding the impurity of non-Jews, which complicated contact 
with Jews and promoted the separation of Jews and non-Jews, is now restricted 
through the addition of ‘who practises idolatry’. This amendment means that not 


119 Prebor 2008, 216. 

120 The abbreviation is in the left-hand margin. 
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all Gentiles are implied, only those who practise idolatry. Yishaq of Arles obviously 
sees a form of disparagement in the impurity of the Gentile. 

There are no alterations to the text on fol. 162r n of Ms. Oxford 85 regarding the 
impurity of nations, while the text is not present in Ms. Parma 3538. This entire 
passage is objected to in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq. 121 


4.1.5 Fol. 123v", lines 6-9 from the bottom (ed. Gros a’amp, p. 96) 


' —r> - xj v 

rrp^ ft? * z 


Fig. 11: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 123v", lines 6-9 from the bottom. 


□rrtsr mi® nxaia | ’o rm® ra .(’iniif tnssi an’^sr) | {auaiy®}(nsDi® pm mn h®!* trim) ’3 | mnn km 

Do you not see that the nations on whom the divine attribute of justice flows, in particular on 
the priest of idol worship, above whom a spirit of impurity hovers. 

The corrected text reads: 

Do you not see that they who practise idolatry, that a spirit of impurity hovers over them. 

As the erased text has not been completely overwritten, some parts are still easily 
readable. 

Fol. 131v n in Ms. Oxford 85 was not censored. The entire passage from man tan 
has been blacked out on fol. 127r in Ms. Parma 3538, just as it has been listed to be 
erased in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq , m 


121 Prebor 2008, 215. 

122 Prebor 2008, 216. 
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4.1.6 fol. 37r", lines 17-20 (ed. Gros Y? i*?, p. 187f.) 


vs v 1 ? S# yyff 

r MwifaSwnSni&w ww 

Sy>9 iWJWflaaW aytnfi&teS** 

• Vf \H3 IV 


Fig. 12: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 37r", lines 17-20. 


nyttnn rm5n | nt n’li -p» 5xnm Vn ™ pi mays | nsaipa vy 5y -painty {’lix} 123 ('»n} -pa 1 ? ran 

,vt mtsP i*o to obiyn mats | baa s«:no mroa N’ntf 

This points to the king of (Rome) {Edom}, who was appointed as king over the city where the 
nations are gathered. And so said our teachers - may they be blessed - ‘and of Tidal, king 
of nations’ (Genesis 14:1) - that is the wicked government... 

The word ‘Rome’, one of the problematic terms, is replaced here by ‘Edom’, which itself 
however is objected to in the general rules of the Sefer ha-Ziqquq, since it generally 
refers to ‘Rome’. 124 

On fol. 38r [ of Ms. Oxford 85, the two words ’ail and twin have been erased; it is 
still possible to make out remnants of the letters, though. 125 The word ’aia has been 
struck through on fol. 10T of Parma 3538, and the following twin after m:?a erased. 
The following words 722 nVim were similarly blacked out. This passage is also objected 
to in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq. 126 


4.1.7 Fol. 162r", lines 9-10 from the bottom (ed. Gros pPa, p. 88). 


rWM 133 /l 

?'jrh ’ h » 


Fig. 13: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 162r", lines 9-10 from the bottom. 


123 The word is not discernable anymore, but is in this form included in the edition by Gros. 

124 Popper 1899, 59; Porges 1903, 287; Raz-Krakotzkin 2007,122; Prebor 2008, 16-9, 54. 

125 The whole paragraph itself is marked by a pointer in the left-hand margin, and to the right 
of the column there is a brief note at the end: ;*o to (‘up to here’). 

126 Prebor 2008, 215. 
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mama* 't® Ttn5 35®a: {5xaD}(nxin) | {nnn 3®x}(ny®"in) naix ’3 nsrr 333 


You already know that {this wicked) nation {under (the reign) of Sama’el} is comparable to 
a pig, as it is said: ‘(the boar from the forest) ravages it’ (Psalm 80:14). 

The phrase nun nsrcnn naix (‘this wicked nation’) refers to Rome, which is why the 
word ‘wicked’ has been struck out and replaced by 5xao nnn nra (‘under [the reign] 
of Sama’el ’). However, since Sama’el is associated with the devil or Satan, the 
wording has hardly been softened, but it no longer refers directly to Rome. 

There are no acts of censorship at this point on fol. 165r in Ms. Oxford 85; 
the text is not included in Ms. Parma 3538. This passage and its overall context is 
objected to in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq , 127 

4.1.8 Fol. 58r\ lines 11-16 (ed. Gros awn, p. 302). 



Fig. 14: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 58r", lines 11-16. 

ninn pi xsnxa | rare to arr^si it ms(a) [x] an5 inu x5® | maixn ax®3 x5i 5x3®’a | nnsnn nxn 
Q’na toi | {5n nax® na [?]nn it mxa} 128 (xan n5iva x5i nrn tfnin x5 naipn) an5 | inn x5® n5x x’a® 

7iD3 >n 'ax® na nn 'in itt 53 

And this is the testimony in Israel and not among other nations, for this commandment is not 
given to them. And about them is written: ‘They must perish from the earth and from under the 
heavens’ (Jeremiah 10:11). For it is not given to them {to exist, neither in this world nor in the 
world to come), as it is written: ‘The dead will not live etc.’ (Isaiah 26:14). And this is what our 
teachers - may they be blessed - said... 


127 Prebor 2008, 216. 

128 Parts of the erased text are still discernable. 
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The censored passage reads: 

And this is the testimony in Israel and not among other nations, for this commandment is not 
given to them. And about them is written: ‘They must perish from the earth and from under 
the heavens’ (Jeremiah 10:11), for {this commandment} is not given to them, {and this is what 
our teachers - may they be blessed - said,} as it is written: ‘The dead will not live etc.’ (Isaiah 
26:14). And this is what our teachers - may they be blessed - said ... 

In place of the erasure which states that the nations of the world will not endure in this 
world nor in the next, Yishaq of Arles adds it msa, and fills the space available with 
four words from the following lines, producing a nonsensical doubling of the text. 
The passage deals with the commandment of levirate marriage, which is ascribed 
great significance in the context of the transmigration of souls. 129 

There is no censorship of fol. 62v 1 in Ms. Oxford 85. On fol. 42v of Ms. Parma 
3538 the entire text from ”m rrr ... natr rrro nrrtsn has been blacked out. Only 
the ascenders and descenders of the letters are visible. This passage is also listed 
in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq. 130 

4.1.9 Fol. 120r', lines 7-13 (ed. Gros ma ■’ins, p. 77) 



■ynHr) jtp rv~y 




Fig. 15: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 120r', lines 7-13. 


nsin ms -p mm xb) | iroa mn ran tud ®an proa | rm mm 1 ? 03 imam mi vs nvrn | ’3 pm 
pun p m3SK nsaion mn nxi ] lira: psn p nxaio nn T3sr | r n (aVisn 3011:3® 131 n:iaxn) a® | (mam 


129 Cf. Ogren 2009, 67f., 183. 

130 Prebor 2008, 215. 

131 In Gros’s edition, it also says mn after miax. 
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It is possible to decipher the erased text with the aid of a multi-spectral 
image: aVisa nawsw nmaRn (‘the faith that spread throughout the world’). 132 The 
full text reads as follows: 

And know that when the Decalogue stood on the two tablets, there were five on (each tablet) 
and there stood (‘Thou shalt have no (other gods before me)’ (Exodus 20:3) opposite ‘Thou 
shalt not commit adultery’ (Exodus 20:14) 133 . This is a reference) (the faith that has spread 
throughout the world) - may the Lord cause the unclean spirit to pass, as it is written: ‘and 
(also) I will cause (the prophets) and the unclean spirit to pass out of the land’ (Zechariah 
13:2). 


The words in line 11 (the faith that has spread throughout the world) refer to 
the Christian faith which embraces the doctrine of the Trinity and therefore 
represents a violation of the second commandment from a Jewish perspective. 
These words are neatly erased such that the subsequent appeal for the unclean 
spirit to pass now pertains to the prohibition of adultery and not to the faith that 
has spread. 

By contrast, line 10 (‘Thou shalt have no other gods before me’ opposite 
‘Thou shalt not commit adultery’. This is a reference) has been crossed out. While 
additions can often be ascribed to a specific hand, erasures do not provide any 
clues as to who made them. Since it is unlikely for a censor to have made a strike¬ 
through and an intricate erasure within the same passage, however, we can assume 
that it was the censor who deleted the juxtaposition of the two commandments 
- and also blacked out some words in other passages - but Yishaq of Arles who 
made the erasure since we know that he also made other erasures and corrections 
in the text. 

According to rabbinic tradition, the Ten Commandments were divided 
between the two tablets with five on each tablet. This means that in the rabbinic 
version, the second commandment ‘Thou shalt have no other gods before me’ 
(Exodus 20:3) stood opposite the seventh commandment ‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery’ (Exodus 20:14). The division of the Decalogue in Exodus 20 into ten 
distinct commandments and the numbering of the commandments is disputed in 
Judaism and Christianity. The division into two groups of five, which is the division 
assumed here, and the arrangement and numbering of the second and seventh 
commandments do not comply with the teachings of the Catholic Church. 134 


132 Reeg 2014c, 71. 

133 Compare Mekhilta de-Rabbi Yishma'el, ba-hodesh 8 (ed. Horovitz/Rabin 1930, 233.) 

134 Regarding the division of the Decalogue, see Reicke 1973. 
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In Ms. Oxford 85, only the words DVilfn nowsw rmattn are blacked out on 
fol. 127v/128r. The words aVira nnattn atit man are deleted on fol. 124r of 

Ms. Parma 3538, as are the words which come after pun p T317N. This passage 
is contested twice in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq - once at the beginning in a list of 
general passages added by Domenico Gerosolimitano, 135 and again in the list of 
problematic passages which was taken from Recanati’s Perush. 136 

4.1.10 Fol. 154r", lines 14-16 (ed. Gros nVw, p. 55) 



Fig. 16: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 154r", lines 14-16. 


.ntn aVism ”na | ptroi p’Ki ru® 'in mv Q”n® | n , {tf®-i}('Tawa) liNxa ’3 pto 


Even if we find (apostates) {wicked} who have lived longer than 50 years and have not yet 
been eradicated from life in this world. 

The general rules set out in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq contest the word Taura, calling for it to 
be replaced by the term anas (‘venerator/worshipper of stars and the zodiac’). 137 

Fol. 158r' in Ms. Oxford 85 was not censored. The text is not included in Ms. Parma 
3538. However, the section containing this passage is listed in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq} 3& 


135 mrr Kb mm nrmn ”«? nata ntmpn tato nuns u: unn i^ian ps piosa ma mns '3 ’mpna 

Hs:n sb ma icn (‘In Recanati’s parasha ma ’ins in the section about the matter with the Moloch, 
[there is] great blasphemy against our Lord and against His Holy Mother with the proclamation 
about the Decalogue “Thou shalt have no other gods before me” opposite “Thou shalt not com¬ 
mit adultery’”); see Prebor 2008, 31. 

136 Prebor 2008, 215. 

137 See Popper 1899, 83; Porges 1903, 287; Raz-Krakotzkin 2007,121f.; Prebor 2008, 53. 

138 Prebor 2008, 215. 
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4.1.11 fol. 133r", lines 11 -12 from bottom (ed. Gros to mo, p. 134) 


• yn*4T> jr W T & c* Vy ? xsv> fiWXj) 
7 tv?ay> 9 D *7779 vo W? 


Fig. 17: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 133r", lines 11-12 from bottom. 


{□’ot mo’sm | nma ’Vai r r, »} is aViy 1 ? m 711*70 ir:® | pi 
We learned: exile comes upon the world because of {idolatry, incest and the shedding of blood}. 

The corrected text mirrors the text of Mishna Avot 5:9. It is impossible to decipher 
the part which is erased. The same passage in Gros’s edition reads as follows: nrs 
pm mrs? mi | pm (‘because of the delaying of justice and the perverting of justice’), 
a quote from Mishna Avot 5:8: ‘The sword comes upon the world because of the 
delaying of justice and the perverting of justice...’. The latter could be interpreted 
as an accusation against the (Christian) courts and the Christian authorities, in 
which case it would be ‘anti-Christian’ 139 and therefore a passage to be contested. 
However, it could also be seen as a ‘normal’ correction - an amendment to the 
text of the Mishna. The shape of the 'ayin suggests the hand of Yishaq of Arles. 
There has been no ink analysis carried out on this section. 

There is no evidence of any corrections or censorship measures on fol. 140r n 
of Ms. Oxford 85 or on fol. 133v of Ms. Parma 3538. The passage is not mentioned 
in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq. 


4.1.12 fol. 41r", lines 1-2 (ed. Gros kti, p. 208) 


\'2>W 'jhp 


Fig. 18: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 41r", lines 1-2. 


139 Cf. Porges 1903, 288; Raz-Krakotzkin 2007, 123. 
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no int mPs "hw {-im:} (tirm) xb | i”TO 


Rabbi NN’s robe is still not (completely) {finished}. This is a secret. 

It is not possible to read the erased word. The nVizn inserted at this point is found 
in Gros’s edition. The handwriting cannot be definitively ascribed to Yishaq of 
Arles. In terms of the content, censorship measures do not appear necessary. The 
text was not corrected on fol. 42v‘ of Ms. Oxford 85 or on fol. 105 v of Ms. Parma 
3538. The passage is not mentioned in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq. 

4.1.13 Fol. 184v", lines 6-10 (ed. Gros a’UBist, p. 74) 




Fig. 19: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 184v", lines 5-12. 

The erasure made after woirx | tpx fT’p’T* ixwx cannot be ascribed to a 
specific hand. With a few variations, the text is the same as the text on fol. 186V 1 of 
Ms. Oxford 85 and in Gros’s edition. The text does not appear in Ms. Parma 3538. It 
is almost certainly a correction to the Aramaic text rather than an act of censorship. 


4.1.14 Conclusion 

The corrections by Yishaq of Arles concern passages which are deemed ‘anti- 
Christian’. 140 Some of these passages feature the words ’ll (‘Gentile), mix (‘nation’) 
or m? (‘nation’), which are all amended such that they refer to mr mins? ’ims? 


140 Prebor 2008,16. 
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(‘idolaters’) - a term which is also contestable in certain contexts according to the 
rules in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq and should be replaced by cnast (‘worshipper of stars 
and the zodiac’). They include passages refering to Rome, Edom and the Christian 
faith in general or they contain the term lawn (‘apostate’), which sometimes 
refers to baptised Jews. 141 Not all of the passages amended by Yishaq of Arles 
are also corrected in Ms. Oxford 85 and Ms. Parma 3538, the manuscripts taken 
as the basis for comparison. The Oxford manuscript does show interventions by 
the censor in four instances (the first, second, sixth and ninth); equally, there are 
six instances which show no traces of censorship. Five instances in Ms. Parma 
3538 have been censored (the second, fifth, sixth, eighth and ninth), while the 
text is not included in the other five instances. All instances are listed in the Sefer 
ha-Ziqquq. Instances 11 and 12 have not been included here, since it is not clear 
whether they really do represent acts of censorship. 


4.2 Deletions by the censor 

The method applied by the censor, who was presumably Christian, is considerably 
different from that of Yishaq of Arles. While the latter corrected the text, the 
censor blacked out the words or passages he objected to with thick strokes of 
the pen and without any consideration of whether the text remained intelligible. 
Consequently, only the words that were blacked out are usually listed. Although 
the reasons for the censorship measures are obvious in some places, they are not 
immediately apparent in others. 


4.2.1 Fol.9r", last line (ed. Gros manna, p. 39) 


* r 


' yojj w>ry jypju*# 7 . 73 S 

i9 37 * 


Fig. 20: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 9r", last two lines. 


(papia prrra ®n® in® rrbni nm) ms 


141 Popper 1899, 82-83; Porges 1903, 286-288; Raz-Krakotzkin 2007,121-123. 
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Adam (for 130 years had intercourse with female spirits) 

This passage was censored on fol. 8v of Ms. Oxford 85, but not on fob 23r of Ms. 
Parma 3538. It is not mentioned in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq. 


4.2.2 Fol. 20v', lines 7-9 from bottom (ed. Gros mutton, p. 101) 


* h*?*# 




Fig. 21: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 20v', lines 7-9 from bottom. 


am) ’3 | <im i” nuns avia 13’aS torn pa pSn | arfr ps mnisn mro ’3 iw p no)’S | no pan itoai ... 

n’(a3: pin ’non sin 

From here you understand the secret of the prohibition of the libation wine, for the powers 
of the nations have no share in that wine. Therefore - he who sweetens the wine 142 turns it 
into libation wine.) For (‘it originates from the corrupt, foreign vine’. 143 ) 

The above passage may refer to the wine for the Eucharist. In this case this 
passages is a vilification, when it is argued that the sacramental wine is obtained 
from a ‘corrupt, foreign vine’. 

There are censor marks in this passage, both in Ms. Oxford 85 (fol. 20r) and in 
Ms. Parma (fol. 9v). It is also noted in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq . 144 


4.2.3 Fol. 23v' right, lines 19, 26-31 (ed. Gros mutton, p. 118) 


Line 19: (nmutn m’?i> (‘The exile of the Shekhinah’) 


142 Read ana instead of ama. 

143 Cf. feremiah 2:21 

144 Prebor 2008, 215. 
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Fig. 22: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 23v', lines 19-31. 


Lines 26-29: 

| ’aip u® in p rrtra pnnxi .pnx | nooa man ‘tsr 'in' pnsn iss Kin© [ (nor in n’®)n xia’ mij? p '?yi 
■nix xin | pi (anny mayrroa nra®) Via’aa | piaynra '7X'i® , ’®:> xxia | nnx pi xnbnani ,-pix xn n nix 

.i'rf?xi | ’ll ansaa n't nns -i®x 

(Messiah ben Joseph) must therefore come first, he who is from the side of the righteous, as 
it is said: ‘because they sold the righteous for silver, and the poor for a pair of shoes’ (Amos 
2:6). And thereafter Messiah ben David, as it is said: ‘Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the LORD is risen upon thee’ (Isaiah 60:1) And in the Mekhilta: and so you find that, 
whenever Israel is enslaved, (the Shekhinah is enslaved with them), so to speak. And so it says: 
‘which thou redeemedst to thee from Egypt, from the nations and their gods’ (2 Samuel 7:23). 

The concept of two Messiahs - one the son of David and the other the son of 
Joseph - contradicts Christian teaching since Jesus is the Messiah, namely 
Messiah ben David. There cannot be a second one from a Christian viewpoint 
and this is to be considered heretical. 145 In the Midrash, Amos 2 verse 6 is seen to 
pertain to the selling of Joseph by his brothers. 146 


145 Cf. Popper 1899, 83. 

146 Cf. Tanhuma m 5 (13b); Tanhuma (ed. Buber) m 4 (16a); Reeg 1985,12*. 
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In the Mekhilta text - the text of the quote differs from the Horovitz/Rabin 
edition 147 - the suffering or exile of Israel is linked to the exile of the Jews. 148 
Enslavement or degradation of the Jews would therefore also be directed against 
God and would be a denouncement of the Church’s actions against the Jewish 
people. 

This passage was not censored in Oxford Ms. 85 (fol. 23v) or in Ms. Parma 
3538 (fol. 27r). It is cited in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq, however. 149 


4.2.4 Fol. 58r' line 3 (ed. Gros atiri, p. 300) 


I'MO H,li1i1—fiHyry p Sh 


Fig. 23: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 58r' line 3. 


iso(na rraa in a)is 


Ad(am, David, Messiah). 

‘Adam, David Messiah’ - the first three letters of the three names yield the acronym 
‘ADaM’. In the context of the reincarnation these three names resp. this acronym 
signifies that the soul of Adam will transmigrate into David and afterwards 
into the Messiah. Hence there may be a hint in this passage to the concept of 
reincarnation. 150 This passage was not censored on fol. 62r of Ms. Oxford 85 or on 
fol. 42v of Ms. Parma 3538, nor is it listed in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq. However, there 
is a note entered in a different passage in the parasha n wo requesting that the 
words ‘Adam, David, Messiah’ be deleted. 151 


147 MekhY snos 14 (ed. Horovitz/Rabin 1930, 52). 

148 See also Porges 1903, 287. 

149 Prebor 2008, 215. 

150 Ogren 2009, 76-77. 

151 Prebor 2008, 215. 
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4.2.5 Fol. 120 rl , lines 10-11 (ed. Gros ma •’ins, p. 77) 


(nrnu "istn ixa -f? n'rr xb) 


Regarding this passage, see the corrections made by Yishaq of Arles to instance 
4.1.9 on page 417-418. 

The passage is not blacked out, neither in Ms. Oxford 85 (fol. 127v) nor in Ms. 
Parma 3538 (fol. 124r). However, it is listed in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq as requiring 
deletion. 152 


4.2.6 Fol. 113r', lines 25-28 (ed. Gros ’rats, p. 47f.) 



i—<** o* i— t 


Fig. 24: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 113r', lines 25-28. 


.(nxncn Wan’ mp... (rrmtn | Wair) 


He shall be reborn to purity... He shall be reborn to impurity. 

The concept of reincarnation is prevalent in Jewish mysticism and is also found in 
Recanati’s Perush. However, it is condemned by the Catholic Church as ‘heresy’. 153 

On fol. 120v of Ms. Oxford 85, only the word Wjin’ is blacked out both times it 
occurs, but fol. 117v of Ms. Parma 3538 has not been censored. This passage may 
also be included in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq within a longer section. 154 


152 Prebor 2008, 31, 216. 

153 Prebor 2008, 54. Cf. Scholem 1961, 264-265; Scholem 1974, 344-349. 

154 Prebor 2008, 215. 
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4.2.7 Fol. 125v (ed. Gros a’timp, p. 104f.) 
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Fig. 25: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 125v. 
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The whole passage is concerned with the forms of punishment a soul must 
accept after infringing a commandment relating to sexual conduct and what 
embodiment the offending person will be reborn in, as in ‘Whoever has carnal 
relations with their uncle’s wife will assume the form of an Ashdodite’. 155 All the 
verbs connected with the transmigration of souls have been blacked out: ra’pjr 
(‘he will assume the form of...’) and (‘He will be reborn’). 

There are also a number of deletions in this piece of writing in Ms. Parma 
3538, fol. 128v, and Ms. Oxford 85, fol. 133. While the deletions in the Hamburg 
and Oxford codices correspond almost completely, other passages that are longer 
than these have been blacked out in the Parma codex. A remark has also been 
made in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq about deleting this passage. 156 


4.2.8 Conclusion 

The censor did not alter the text in three of the seven places where the entry 
occurs in Ms. Oxford 85 (at the third, fourth and fifth instances, to be precise). The 
deletions in the two manuscripts largely correspond for the four other instances. 
In Ms. Parma 3538, there are only two places (no. 2 and 7) where the censor 
intervened. Unlike the corrections that Yishaq of Arles made, there is one place in 
this manuscript that is not listed in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq (the very first instance). 
At two points in it (the fourth and sixth instance), it is unclear whether they were 
included there or not. 

Unlike the corrections made by Yishaq of Arles at points in the manuscript 
that could be regarded as anti-Christian polemic, the deletions tend to concern 
individual terms and phrases relating to Catholic teachings and which can 
therefore be classified as ‘heretical’. 157 It seems they were not an issue for Yishaq 
of Arles. Three of the seven passages (the fourth, sixth and seventh) are concerned 
with the notion of the transmigration of souls. 

The ink used by the censor does not match the ink that Laurentius Franguellus 
wrote with, which means he was not the one who made the deletions. Since 


155 Cf. Scholem, 1961, 243. On reincarnation in the early Italian Kabbala, see Ogren 2009. 

156 Prebor 2008, 54, 216. 

157 Prebor 2008, 18f. 
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it does not contain any nickel, 158 there is no reason to suppose that Yishaq of 
Arles and the censor were working in one and the same place. Many manuscripts 
were reviewed critically a number of times in various waves of censorship, as 
the several censors’ remarks on them show. This happened in the middle of the 
16 th century, in the 1570s and towards the end of that century. It is therefore not 
necessarily the case that the (Christian) censoring of this codex occurred while 
Yishaq of Arles was active or that it was expedient simply because he was Jewish 
and his activities as a censor had to be confirmed by a Christian censor. The fact 
that the strike-throughs were not to be regarded as particularly ‘anti-Christian’, 
but rather as ‘heresy’ could also indicate that a second round of censorship took 
place, since heresy was a subject of growing importance in the conflict with the 
Reformation from the middle of the 16 th century onwards. 


4.3 ‘Check’- T”!? 

Apart from the corrections that Yishaq of Arles made and the deletions due to 
censorship, the codex contains a number of instances where the expression fs? 
occurs, meaning ‘See’ or ‘Check’. It is not possible to analyse these passages here, 
unfortunately, as that would be beyond the scope of this paper. The remarks are 
not connected with Yishaq of Arles in any way either, but I would like to list them 
here, at least. Following the relevant folio of the manuscript, I have included a 
reference to a modern edition in brackets, either to the edition by A. Gros or the 
edition of the commentary to the prayers provided by J. Corazzol: 

fol. 17r n , line 13 (ed. Gros n’Wtro, p. 83) 
fol. 18r n line 8 (ed. Gros n’tstro, p. 88) 
fol. 19r’, line 1 (ed. Gros mwo, p. 91) 
fol. 24r n , line 4 (ed. Gros mwn, p. 122) 
fol. 25r u , line 24 (ed. Gros nwn, p. 127) 
fol. 27v', line 3 (ed. Gros n’^fco, p. 138) 
fol. 39r', line 1 (ed. Gros q 1 ? q?, p. 196) 
fol. 44r", line 12 (ed. Gros Ki’i, p. 226) 
fol. 51V 1 , line 14 (ed. Gros turn, p. 264) 
fol. 52v', line 1 (ed. Gros n?s”i, p. 270) 
fol. 56r [ , line 11 (ed. Gros nun, p. 291) 
fol. 71v', line 1 (ed. Gros xn, p. 39) 


158 See diagrams 2 and 4 in the appendix. 
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Fig. 26: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 52v. 


fol. 76r [ , line 7 (ed. Gros n5ira, p. 60) 
fol. 200v’, line 3 (ed. Corazzol 1.5, p. 27*) 
fol. 200v n , line 3 (ed. Corazzol 1.6, p. 29*) 
fol. 207V 1 , line 29 (ed. Corazzol 7.13.6f, p. 89*) 
fol. 207v n , line 29 (ed. Corazzol 7.13.10, p. 91*). 

The pointers are in the left- or right-hand margin of each page, with the exception 
of the two on fols 200v and 207v in Menahem Recanati’s commentary to the 
prayers, where they are written in between the two columns. There are two 
folios that the censor apparently regarded as being particularly important, as his 
remarks reveal: fol. 52v (Fig. 26), where it says -pm nr mm p’S? (‘Check this page in 
particular’), and fol. 56r, where it says mm p’S? (‘Check in particular’). 

Thanks to the analysis of the inkon fol. 18r, 159 it is now clear that these comments 
were neither made by the scribe nor the owner of the manuscript (Tmmanu’el), and 
that they were not due to the censor responsible for the deletions either. 

A remark of this type, p’j?, is often connected with censorship. It indicates 
that a careful check needs to be made to see if it is necessary to intervene at 
this point in the text. 160 A note of this type also occurs in the Sefer ha-Ziqquq 
occasionally. At one point, for example, it says mm (pnm 5s? =) rrs? ?imm pis? ?; dipt 
( pp’S? Tixi =) (‘And there the part about the transmigration of souls needs to be 
deleted and checked’) 161 concerning a relatively long passage in the parasha maw 


159 See diagram 4 in the appendix. 

160 Cf. Porges 1903, 291; Sonne 1942, 978-979; Prebor 2008,19. 

161 Prebor 2008, 216. 
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in the commentary of Recanati. 162 Ms. Oxford 85 also contains a T”y in a number of 
places. 163 Apart from that, what is particularly noticeable in this manuscript is the 
numerous pointers drawn on it in the shape of a finger or hand. 164 Presumably, 
these two symbols both mean the same thing. 


4.4 Ink analysis in collaboration with Ira Rabin 

The analysis of the inks used, for which more places were sampled than in Cod. 

hebr. 18, viz. fols lr, 165 2r, 18r, 58r, 166 120r, 167 121v, 131r, 162r, 166v, 125v, 168 197r, 

198v, 199r and 200r, led to the following results: 

1. The two inks that Yishaq of Arles used in the Cod. hebr. 18 and Cod. hebr. 53 
match up; they are the same ink, which contains nickel. 169 

2. The inks used in the censorship of Cod. hebr. 53 (fol. 120r, 125v) differ from 
one another both in terms of the ink the scribes employed for the manuscript 
and the ink used by Yishaq of Arles and Laurentius Franguellus. The inks 
used in both cases of censorship in Cod. hebr. 53 do not contain any nickel. 170 
Consequently, there is no reason to assume the same region for these inks 
and the ink that Yishaq employed, as in the case of Cod. hebr. 18, even though 
we cannot be absolutely sure about it, of course. The inks that were used for 
the two passages that were analysed do not match up entirely, even though 
they are similar, i.e. we may also be dealing with two different censors here. 
The inks the censor(s) employed to alter the passages of the manuscript differ 
from all the other inks that were examined. 

3. The ink used to write the note p’j? (on fol. 18r) is different to the censor’s ink. 171 

4. Ink A2 used by the first scribe on fols 120r and 121v and ink A4 used by the 
second scribe, Yequti’el, on fols 125v, 166v, 197r and 198v are very similar to 


162 See the sixth instance of a strike-through in Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 113r'. 

163 Fols 37, 38v, 39r and other instances. 

164 Fols 20v, 21v, 24 and other instances. 

165 See Fig. 5. 

166 See Fig. 14. 

167 See Fig. 9. 

168 See Fig. 26. 

169 See diagram 2 in the appendix. 

170 See diagram 2 and 4 in the appendix. 

171 See diagram 4 in the appendix. 
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the ink of the second owner, ‘Immanu’el, who wrote a number of texts on the 
blank leaves of the manuscript and emphasised his name on several pages 
by marking the initial letters of the lines - ink A1 on fol. lr and 2r, and A3 on 
fol. 121v and 166v. They can be grouped together to form a specific family of 
inks. 172 

5. The ink used by the second scribe, Yequti’el, in Cod. hebr. 18 can also be 
classified as belonging to this family. 173 Both manuscripts name Yequti’el ben 
Yehi’el as the scribe in their colophons and were written within six years of 
each other. They presumably originate from Perugia and Spello, two towns 
in Umbria. 

6. Additional inks employed for corrections, notes and additions and the 
texts on fol. 199 containing passages from the Zohar and fols 200-214 with 
Recanati’s commentary differ from these inks. 


5 Summary 

Databases such as the catalogue of the National Library of Israel (NLI) and the 
work by the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts (IMHM) give us the 
opportunity to access a considerably larger corpus of material than we were 
able to do fifty years ago. Thanks to modern analytical techniques such as multi- 
spectral imaging, it is possible for experts to read faded texts now and even read 
words and passages that were once erased. The analysis of inks enables us to 
link written passages to specific scribes who employed inks of this kind in their 
writing. 

As a result of such insights, we can tell that the amendments to texts found 
in Cod. hebr. 18 were clearly the work of Yishaq of Arles. The two sets of deletions 
analysed in Cod. hebr. 53, however, may be the work of two different censors. 
Whatever the case, the remark T’S? was written multiple times by a person with 
different handwriting. These are merely minor details, admittedly, but they are 
also significant enough to help us verify or reject hypotheses that have been made. 
Contrary to what Sonne assumed was the case, a number of things speak for the 
idea that the corrections made by Yishaq of Arles did not have to be confirmed 
by Laurentius Franguellus - or any other Christian censor for that matter - 


172 See diagram 3 in the appendix. 

173 See diagram 1 and 3 in the appendix. 
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before they were accepted. The manuscripts that he corrected were presumably 
censored again sometime later, which is what happened to many other Hebrew 
manuscripts in the period in question. Yishaq was one of a small group of Jewish 
‘censors’ who were only employed to do such work for a short while until the 
Catholic Church decided that the censorship of Hebrew manuscripts ought to be 
conducted by the Church itself. This hypothesis is not intended to question the 
significance of Sonne’s work by any means, however; after all, he was the scholar 
who identified Yishaq as being the brother of Giacomo Geraldini, or rather, Rabbi 
Joseph of Arles. 


6 Appendix in collaboration with Ira Rabin 

For comparative analysis of the ink we followed the protocol that is described 
in great detail in the contribution of Cohen et al. in this volume. In short, with 
the help of NIR reflectography conducted with a three-colour USB microscope 
we established that all the inks to be analyzed belong to the iron-gall type. 
We used commercial high-resolution micro XRF spectrometer Artax (Bruker 
Nano GmbH) to probe the inks. The exact locations were established with the 
help of microscopy performed in transition mode so that each analyzed point 
corresponded to a single ink layer. The data were analyzed with the help of the 
commercial software ‘Spectra’. To produce comparable charts we normalized the 
resulting net peak intensities to the intensity of iron, the main ingredient of the 
iron-gall ink. 
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Diagram 1: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 18: ink used by the scribe and Yishaq of Arles 


1 - fol. 2r, line 1: lay - the scribe’s ink 

2 - fol. 2r, below line 1: of ,1 n!ta - ink used by Yishaq of Arles 

3 - fol. 2r, line 2 n : 17’K - the scribe’s ink 

4 - fol. 2r, line 2 1 : horizontal stroke in q - the scribe’s ink 

5 - fol. 2r, line 5 n : inn 1 - the scribe’s ink 
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Diagram 2: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 18 and 53: ink used by Yishaq of Arles and Laurentius 
Franguellus 

1 - Hamburg Cod. hebr. 18, fol. 20r, line 8 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 : correction tot on the erased part 

2 - Hamburg Cod. hebr. 18, fol. 20r, line 2 1 : correction tot on the erased part 

3 - Hamburg Cod. hebr. 18, fol. 19v, line 9 n : correction tot on the erased part 

4 - Hamburg Cod. hebr. 18, fol. 2r line 1 from bottom: note pnx’ ’T 5s? pinn 
’57Na (‘Corrected by Yishaq of Arles’) 

5 - Hamburg Cod. hebr. 18, fol. 19v, line 15 n : correction tot 

6 - Hamburg Cod. hebr. 18, fol. 237r: signature by Laurentius Franguellus 

7 - Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. lr: note PiNa pnx 1 ’T 5 s? pina (‘Corrected by 
Yishaq of Arles’) 

8 - Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 58r n , line 15: correction on the erased part (5 
at the end) 

9 - Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53, fol. 162r n , lines 9-10 from bottom: correction on 
the erased part. 
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Diagram 3: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53: ink used by the scribe and the owner, ‘Immanu el 
A1 - ‘Immanu’el 

1 - fol. lr: note on purchase written by ‘Immanu’el 

2 - fol. lr: ink used for the text 

3 - fol. 2r: 'Immanu’el 

4 - fol. 2r: text 

5 - fol. 198V 1 , final line: px 

A2 - scribe 1 

6 - fol. 120r: ink used by the scribe 

7 - fol. 121v: catchword 

8 - fol. 121V 1 , line 1: letter i 

A3 - ‘Immanu’el 

9 - fol. 121v n - dots on the initial letters of lines marking the name 
‘Immanu’el 

10 - fol. 166v“ - dots on the initial letters of lines marking the name 
‘Immanu’el 

A4 - scribe 2 

11 - fol. 198v', line: by 

12 - in the margin of fol. 166V 1 : lino 

13 - fol. 125v‘, line 28: D 

14 - fol. 197r“: dots on the initial letters of lines marking the name Yequti’el 
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1 2 3 


Diagram 4: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 53: ink used for the censorship and note f’v 


1 - fol. 18r, left-hand margin: note 'p 1 !? (‘see’) 

2 - fol. 120r', line 10: strike through where it says pton 

3 - fol. 125V 1 , third line from the bottom: strike through 
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Ingrid Kaufmann 

The Pillars of Exile by R. Yishaq of Corbeil: 
The Small Book of Commandments in Codex 
hebraicus 17, State and University Library 
Hamburg 

Abstract: Cod. hebr. 17 contains an opulently decorated copy of Sefer Misvot 
Qatari (SeMaQ ) and is a typical 14 th -century Ashkenazic manuscript from the 
German area of Europe. This is shown by the workmanship of the parchment, the 
structure of the quires and the script that was used. The text also contains refe¬ 
rences to the German origin of the manuscript. The separate listing of the com¬ 
mandment ‘To bind tefillin on the head’ emphasises the practice among German 
Jews of saying two blessings while putting on their tefillin. 

This manuscript is a commissioned work written and decorated by a profes¬ 
sional scribe. Although he strived to give the book a homogeneous appearance 
overall, there is a radical change of page layout from fol. 227r onwards. By adding 
new columns, the existing comments became more visible. Consequently, SeMaQ 
now resembles a commentary volume inspired by Latin manuscripts. This change 
‘modernised’ the book and improved its function, taking into account that the 
existing aesthetic concept had to be abandoned. 


1 The Small Book of Commandments by Yishaq 
ben Yosef of Corbeil 

1.1 Its origin, circulation, purpose and contents 

Three years before he died, R. Yishaq ben Yosef of Corbeil (d. in 1280) wrote the 
halakhic work n?n ’tibs? ( ‘Amude Gola, or Pillars of Exile). 1 This book is an abridged 
and simplified version of the ?vn mxa ido {Sefer Misvot Gadol), i.e. the Great Book 
of Commandments written by Moshe ben Ya'aqov of Coucy, which in turn was 
influenced by Maimonides’ Mishne Tora. Over the course of time, R. Yishaq’s 
work came to be known as p"ao (SeMaQ), an acronym standing for jap mxa aso 


1 Emanuel 2006,198. 
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(Sefer Misvot Qatari, the Small Book of Commandments), to distinguish it from the 
book written by Moshe of Coucy. 2 Unlike earlier works of this kind, SeMaQ does 
not contain a list of all 613 commandments found in Judaism, but only lists those 
that need to be followed in the Jewish diaspora. Since the commandments on sac¬ 
rifices and cleanliness relating to worship at the Temple are no longer mentioned, 
SeMaQ only contains between 220 and 330 positive and negative commandments, 
depending on which copy of the manuscript one refers to. 

Nowadays, around 230 manuscripts and fragments of SeMaQ can be found 
in libraries, archives and private collections around the world. In view of all the 
copies made of it, it has rightly been called a ‘mediaeval best-seller’. 3 The wide 
success of his work was exactly what Yishaq of Corbeil had intended as he delibe¬ 
rately promoted SeMaQ. In writing such a book, he wanted to improve his fellow 
Jews’ knowledge of Halakha and strengthen their devout belief in God. Like 
R. Moshe of Coucy, R. Yishaq of Corbeil was also influenced by the haside ash- 
kenaz, i.e. the pietists who were active in Germany at the time. This is particularly 
clear in his notions of remorse and repentance, but can also be seen in his views 
on how Jews ought to behave towards Gentiles. 4 R. Yishaq created a conservative 
work that was cleansed of elements that contrasted starkly with his notions of 
Halakha as a body of practical religious laws, or as Haym Soloveitchik writes: 

[...] eliminating all dialectic and any Maimonidean traces, Rabbi Isaac penned the definitive 

handbook of French halakhic practice. 5 

Unlike its predecessor the Great Book of Commandments or Maimonides’ Mishne 
Tora, SeMaQ was not intended for a learned audience, but for a broader range of 
‘middle-class’ readers that had developed in the 13 th century - people who had 
received enough education to be able to understand simple halakhic texts, but 
who had not had the opportunity to study the Talmud and tosafot (mediaeval 
explanations and critical commentaries on the Talmud) in any great detail. 6 The 
inclusion of Aggada texts and moral anecdotes was meant to capture the atten¬ 
tion of less learned readers. In his open letter to the French and German commu- 


2 I shall largely refer to the more popular term SeMaQ in this paper, seeing as the title Amude 
Gola is hardly used in practice, cf. Soloveitchik 2005, 41, n. 12. 

3 As Judah D. Galinslcy said in a lecture entitled ‘The Pillars of Exile (Semak) of R. Isaac of Cor¬ 
beil - a Medieval Best Seller’ held at the Institute for Advanced Studies, Hebrew University, in 
February 2011. 

4 Kanarfogel 1997, 209. 

5 Soloveitchik 1998, 75. 

6 Galinsky 2009, minute 1:33:00 to 1:40:10. 
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nities, which is a standard part of many SeMaQ manuscripts these days, we learn 
what intentions R. Yishaq pursued with his work and about the unique way in 
which he went about promoting his book: 7 

Every leader of a synagogue in every town and city is commanded to make a written copy 
of these misvot [...] and anyone who wishes to make a copy of it or learn from it is to be lent 
it [...]. 

And if a delegate [from another community] needs to stay in town for a while in order to 
copy the misvot, they should pay him six small Turnose a day and provide him with board 
and lodging as well ]...]. s 


R. Yishaq specifically addressed women in his open letter as well as men: 

Accuracy when reading and studying them [the misvot] is just as useful for them [i.e. 
women] as study is for men. ]...]. 9 

R. Yishaq’s wishes regarding the circulation of SeMaQ were largely taken into account, 
particularly in Ashkenaz. In the German-speaking part of Europe, it was R. Me’ir of 
Rothenburg (d. in 1293) who helped disseminate the work. He told his students to 
write down everything that was ‘true and enduring, correct and valid’ in this book. 10 

It was R. Yishaq’s wish that the texts in SeMaQ should be read and memo¬ 
rised every day. This objective also influenced the way he structured the book. 
R. Yishaq writes the following about this point: 

Since our teachings are being forgotten in this day and age and I fear that most people today 
are unfamiliar with the explanations of the misvot imposed upon us, I have written down 
the misvot that are imposed upon us nowadays [in the form of] seven pillars corresponding 
to the seven days of the week. And I ask each and every person to read a pillar a day so they 
can profit from it ]...]. 11 

There are further sub-divisions within the individual chapters, which vary from 
one chapter to the next. Various principles are used parallel to each other when 
it comes to ordering the subject matter: a distinction is generally made between 
all the commandments by putting the positive ones at the beginning of a chapter 
or passage, for example. This principle is not adhered to consistently, however. 


7 Urbach 1980, 572-573. 

8 Yishaq ben Yosef of Corbeil 1935. On the CD Responsa Project, Bar Ilan, 2007. 

9 ibid. 

10 Urbach 1980, 573 and Yishaq ben Yosef of Corbeil 1509, fol. lv. 

11 Yishaq ben Yosef of Corbeil Responsa Project, 2007. 
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It was not just logical criteria that were paramount in structuring SeMaQ, but 
associations and feelings as well, albeit to a lesser extent. This can be seen in the 
way the author divided his work into meaningful units - not only do the seven 
chapters correspond to the days of the week, but they also represent the first six 
commandments of the Decalogue: 

Sunday - [First Commandment: ‘I am the Lord, thy God’] 12 
Misvot on the heart 
Misvot on the ears 

Misvot on the eyes, including misvot on making clothes (emphasised) 

Monday - Second Commandment: ‘Thou shalthave no other gods before me’ 
Misvot on the human body [as a whole] 

Tuesday - Third Commandment: ‘Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image’ 
Misvot on the mouth (which include prohibiting magical spells, which are mostly 
said out loud) 

Wednesday - Fourth Commandment: ‘Remember the Shabbat day, to keep it holy’ 
Misvot on the hands 

Thursday - Fifth Commandment: ‘Honour thy father and thy mother’ 

Misvot on food (since one is morally obliged to feed one’s parents) and the rule on 
complying with the principles of law 

Friday - Sixth Commandment: ‘Thou shalt not kill’ 

Misvot on money (since most murders occur because of money) 

Saturday - (Shabbat) 

[Misvot on Shabbat and sexuality] 13 

The structure of SeMaQ is rather difficult for readers to follow today. The com¬ 
mandments are not arranged as a list of topics based on subject areas, but on the 
human body and activities associated with its parts. The prohibitions concerning 
idolatry are not only found in the second chapter, for instance, which is about the 


12 Surtitles were not added to this chapter, but one may assume that the First Commandment is 
meant here on the basis of section 1 and the names of the other chapters. 

13 A title at the top is also missing in this case. 
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human body as a whole, but appear throughout the work in the various chapters 
and sections of it relating to the specific part of the body being dealt with. In the 
first chapter, the following prohibitions are listed among the misvot on the heart: 
‘Not to fear the words of false prophets’ and ‘Not to love an instigator [who calls 
on people to believe in other gods]’. In the section on misvot on the ears, it then 
says one should not listen to anything an instigator says, nor should one listen to 
anyone who prophesies in the name of an idol. In the section on the command¬ 
ments on the eyes, there is a negative commandment about merely looking at 
graven images. In the section on the commandments on the human body in the 
second chapter, there is a ‘positive’ commandment that calls upon the reader to 
destroy any altars, memorials and instruments relating to idolatry. The negative 
commandments include setting up idols to worship, worshipping them and pro¬ 
fiting from idolatry. The chapter ends with a prohibition on redeeming an instiga¬ 
tor. In the third chapter, the commandments on the mouth include one that says 
not to prophesy in the name of an idol or speak in an instigator’s favour. What’s 
more, anyone who does speak out for an instigator should be contradicted. In the 
fourth chapter, which lists commandments on the hands, the reader is told not to 
make and erect or set up any statues or images. 

SeMaQ was not designed to be used as a reference work, however; its struc¬ 
ture is not a thematic one, but more of an ‘organic’, ‘corporeal’ one in nature. This 
kind of order may have served mediaeval readers as a sort of aide memoire since 
the way in which the commandments have been associated with the human body 
makes them easier to visualise and recall. This type of imagery can be invoked 
even if you don’t happen to have a copy of the actual book at hand and only hear 
someone talking about the commandments. 


1.2 The creation of different versions of SeMaQ 

The brevity of the commandments and the absence of any named sources and 
explanations did not always make SeMaQ easy to follow. Very early on (possibly 
while R. Yishaq was still alive), a student of his called Peres ben Eliyahu of Corbeil 
(d. between 1297 and 1299) 14 consequently added some explanatory glosses to 
the work. These soon came to be regarded as an integral part of SeMaQ and are 
included in all but one of the manuscripts and printed editions of it that have 
survived. The oldest dated manuscript of SeMaQ is part of what is known as the 
North French Hebrew Miscellany (London, British Library, Add. 11639, fols 546v- 


14 Richler 1979/80, 58. 
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640r) and was created in 1279/80 while R. Yishaq was still alive. This particular 
manuscript does not contain any notes by R. Peres whatsoever and has conside¬ 
rably fewer commandments in it than later editions of the work do. R. Yishaq’s 
open letter, which was added to many editions of SeMaQ, is not included in it 
either. However, this version of the North French Hebrew Miscellany corresponds 
to many of the later codices in terms of its structure. 

Minor differences started appearing in the manuscripts very early on and are 
not only due to copyists’ mistakes. These early inconsistencies may, in fact, have 
something to do with the way in which SeMaQ was transmitted. In his open letter, 
R. Yishaq explicitly warned the reader not to teach directly from his book without 
taking a critical look at the texts in question first. 15 These words of caution reveal 
that he assumed his work was also going to be used for the purpose of oral ins¬ 
truction. It is also possible that his student R. Peres taught a group of his own 
students using the book and added comments on the text, thus creating slightly 
different copies of it as his teaching evolved. 

As Israel Ta-Shema has pointed out, in the Middle Ages, Hebrew books were 
not regarded as finished products by their authors, but were merely felt to repre¬ 
sent the interim state of their findings and opinions at the time of writing. 16 

I have noticed that the first chapter of SeMaQ hardly varies at all from one 
copy to the next. It may have been that this first part was thought to be com¬ 
pletely finished and was therefore used as an ‘authorised’ booklet by itself, as it 
were, whereas the subsequent parts, which the students of Jewish scholars were 
already familiar with, were still in the process of being finalised. 

The rare dated manuscripts of SeMaQ from the 13 th century that have managed 
to survive along with the manuscripts included in the North French Hebrew Mis¬ 
cellany were much longer than the latter. Different versions of SeMaQ started 
to appear quite early and were copied independently of one another during the 
14 th century, producing even more variations on the theme. While the version of 
SeMaQ that is included in the North French Hebrew Miscellany and most other 
manuscripts ends with a negative commandment on sexuality (nets Vs? ioV sVtr? 
rm, ‘not to have intercourse with a woman during menstruation’), additional pro¬ 
hibitions concerning sexuality and the sexual partners one may not have were 
added to some manuscripts. The contents added to SeMaQ caused the work to 
grow in size, but this expansion did not take place linearly over the course of 
time; rather, it seems that various exemplars of it with differing contents were 
made at a very early stage - differences in the order in which the positive and 


15 Spiegel 2005, 45. 

16 Ta-Shema 1993,17. See Beit-Arie 1993, 50-51 as well. 
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negative commandments were written are apparent in copies of SeMaQ from as 
early as the 13 th century. One such example is a manuscript now kept at the Royal 
Library in Copenhagen (Det Kongelige Bibliotek), which must have been produ¬ 
ced at the turn of the 13 th century judging from its codicological features. 17 

One of the characteristic features that many SeMaQ manuscripts have is that 
they contain comments and notes. These also differ widely from copy to copy. 
When the Jerusalem-born scholar R. Hayyim Yosef David Azulai undertook a 
journey through Europe in the 18 th century, he had the opportunity to look at 
various SeMaQ manuscripts while he was travelling. He noticed that the Ash¬ 
kenazic manuscripts in particular contained glosses that were unique, having no 
equivalent in any of the other manuscripts. 18 A manuscript known as the Zurich 
SeMaQ (qmsa p“fton) contains a particularly large number of comments. This 
work was compiled in Zurich in the first half of the 14 th century, and around 15 
copies of it still exist today. R. Moshe of Zurich quoted from the Talmudim in it, 
added whole passages of text from Sefer Misvot Gadol by Moshe of Coucy, drew 
on mediaeval authorities like R. Yishaq ben Ya'aqov Alfasi (1013-1103) and Rashi 
(R. Shlomo ben Yishaq, 1040-1105), and also drew on more recent works such 
as those by Mordekhai ben Hillel ha-Cohen (12407-1298), the Tashbes by Shims- 
hon ben Sadoq and the halakhic compendium Sefer Kol Bo (which literally means 
‘everything [is] in it’), written at the turn of the 13 th century. The commandments 
listed in many manuscripts of the Zurich SeMaQ also vary slightly in terms of their 
order. For example, atttn 'inp? (‘Sanctifying God’s name’) and mra pm’? (‘Cleaving 
to the name of God’), both of which usually appear in chapter 2, precede it here 
and even take up a prominent position in the first chapter. 19 

In 1509, the first printed edition appeared in Constantinople bearing the title 
Sefer ‘Amude Gola, and in 1556 another edition was published in Cremona, which 


17 Copenhagen, Det Kongelige Bibliotek, Hebr. Add. 6. 

18 Azulai, Hayyim Yosef David 1843, 204. 

19 They form the sixth and seventh commandment respectively in the work. I know of the 
following examples that are in this order: Berlin, Staatsbibliothek (PreuKischer Kulturbesitz) 
Ms. or. quart. 3; London, British Library Add. 18684; Parma, Biblioteca Palatina Cod. Parm. 3158; 
Oxford, Bodleian Library Opp. 341 and Opp. Add. fol. 40. Besides these, the Hamburg SeMaQ 
manuscript known as Cod. hebr. 89 also follows this order. In my essay (Kaufmann 2011, 53), 
I have denied the claim that Cod. hebr. 89 is a Zurich SeMaQ. A careful look at the manuscript 
has shown that it may actually be a defective copy of one. Since the edges of the book have been 
trimmed very closely, one can hardly tell if the glosses that R. Moses of Zurich once added are 
all there. A few remnants of his glosses are faintly visible at the edges of some of the leaves, but 
that is all. If the date stated in the bill of divorce (1343) can be believed, this manuscript could 
possibly be the oldest surviving copy of the Zurich SeMaQ of its kind. A closer examination of it 
is definitely called for if that is the case. 
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contained individual glosses written by R. Moshe of Zurich. SeMaQ started to lose 
some of its influence when the Shulkhan Aruch was printed, however (Venice, 
1565). Admittedly, the Cremona edition was reprinted again and again, but even 
so, it did not circulate as widely as SeMaQ had done in the Middle Ages. 


1.3 The current state of research 

The version of SeMaQ that Yishaq of Corbeil originally wrote has been used as a 
primary source of knowledge on the history of mediaeval Jewish mentality and 
law ever since the 19 th century. Moritz Giidemann found clues in SeMaQ about the 
life and ethical thinking of mediaeval Jews, for example. 20 

Even now, SeMaQ is still an important source of information to researchers 
interested in the history of Halakha and the mystical world of the Ashkenazic com¬ 
munity. Ephraim Kanarfogel has demonstrated that SeMaQ was influenced by the 
pietistic thinking of the haside ashkenaz. 21 The Zurich SeMaQ, which was printed 
for the very first time in 1973, 22 caught the attention of academic researchers soon 
after and came to be cited in papers on the subject of voluntary martyrdom in 
Ashkenaz written by Haym Soloveitchik, 23 David Malkiel 24 and Abraham Gross. 25 
These studies would hardly have been undertaken if Ephraim Urbach’s book on 
the Tosafists had not appeared in 1955 and then become a standard reference 
work. He presented SeMaQ in its contemporary intellectual context and provi¬ 
ded an outline of its contents and purpose. 26 Since Urbach’s book only covers the 
Tosafist period up to the end of the 13 th century, the subsequent development of 
SeMaQ manuscripts only received marginal treatment. 27 

Israel Ta-Shema, who wrote the article about Yishaq of Corbeil in the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Judaica , 28 was a scholar who was highly familiar with SeMaQ, a fact 
that is also apparent in his introduction to the new edition of raon nx’p ( Qissur 


20 Giidemann 1880, 80-91. 

21 Kanarfogel 1997 and Kanarfogel 2000, 81-92. 

22 Har-Shoshanim-Rosenberg 1980-1988. 

23 Soloveitchik 1987 and Soloveitchik 2004. 

24 Malkiel 2001. 

25 Gross 2004. 

26 Urbach 1980, 571-575. 

27 Urbach 1980 574-575; see Ta-Shema 2004,17 on this point. 

28 Ta-Shema 2007. 
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Sefer Misvot Gadol). 29 However, he did not write anything that specifically focused 
on SeMaQ. 

Ta-Shema’s investigations of Tosafist book culture were continued by Simcha 
Emanuel, who also took a close look at the decisions made by R. Yishaq and 
R. Peres of Corbeil, thereby taking individual SeMaQ manuscripts into account. 30 
In an essay published in 2012/13, Emanuel partly addressed changes to the lan¬ 
guage used in the work, which copyists had made as they copied SeMaQ. 31 

One scholar who has looked at SeMaQ and its mediaeval readership in parti¬ 
cular detail is Judah D. Galinsky. He has focused on it repeatedly in the many talks 
and lectures he has held in recent years: at the World Congress of Jewish Studies 
in Jerusalem in 2009, 32 at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem in 2011 33 and at the 
Oxford Centre for Hebrew and Jewish Studies in 2013, for example. 34 

Very few SeMaQ manuscripts have been designed in an artistic way, which 
is why practically no studies of it have been conducted by art historians so far. 
Sarit Shalev-Eyni’s study of Jewish book illumination in the region around Lake 
Constance is an exception to this rule. 35 In her investigation, she shows that Jews 
and Christians must have worked together closely to create Hebrew manuscripts 
of artistic value. To illustrate this point, the author presents a SeMaQ manuscript 
that is now kept in Vienna, 36 the illuminations of which bear a close stylistic simi¬ 
larity to book illumination in the Gothic Gradual of St Katharinental which was 
produced in this Dominican nunnery in Switzerland. 


2 Codex hebraicus 17 

2.1 Date and place of completion 

According to the information in the colophon on fol. 279r, the manuscript 
was completed on 14 marheshwan 5078 (21 October 1317) for R. Yehuda, son of 


29 Abridged version of SeMaG by R. Avraham bar Efrayim, Ta-Shema 2004. 

30 Emanuel 2006,198-205. 

31 Emanuel 2012/2013, 444-445. 

32 Galinsky 2009. 

33 Galinsky 2012. 

34 Freud Kandel/Ferziger 2013. 

35 Shalev-Eyni 2010. 

36 Vienna, Austrian National Library, Cod. Hebr. 75. 
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R. Avraham, the scholar (Fig. I). 37 Although the colophon gives no indication 
of where the text was written, the sample form for the divorce document, or m 
(get), on fol. 218r does provide some information which helps us to localise the 
manuscript: Dim in] xm xna mra-ma 'to (‘Here in Worms on the River Rhine’). 
The divorce document is dated 25 av 5077 (12 August 1317). 

The place names and dates mentioned in the divorce documents which are 
attached to SeMaQ manuscripts should be treated with caution, however: the 
date marked by the scribe in a completed copy was not necessarily the current 
date, just as the place of copying was not always his home town. Divorce docu¬ 
ments of older manuscripts were often included along with the dates and place 
names stated in them. This is especially true in cases where the documents were 
deliberately not modified out of respect for a person of authority. The mention 
of a place name such as Corbeil or Paris is therefore of little use with regard to 
localising a manuscript. Since there are only two months between the date of the 
divorce document and the completion date in Cod. hebr. 17, though, it is reasona¬ 
ble to assume that the date entered by the scribe was, in fact, the current date and 
that he had close connections to the town of Worms. 


2.2 Codicology and palaeography 

The multiple-text manuscript contains 20 leaves and comprises four sections: a 
prayer book, an anonymous commentary on the festival prayers and a table of 
contents of the two subsequent works - SeMaQ by R. Yishaq ben Yosef of Corbeil 
and Tashbes by Shimshon ben Sadoq. 

The layout was planned from the outset, as can be seen by the quire struc¬ 
ture, since the quires do not separate the individual texts from one another. 

Quire 1 (fols 1-4) = binion (prayers) 

Quires 2-23 (fols 5-181) = 22 quaternions (prayers up to fol. 5r, commentary 
on a prayer on fols 5v-178v, table of contents of SeMaQ starting on fol. 179r) 
Quire 24 (fols 182-186) = binion with a single leaf attached to the front 
(table of contents of SeMaQ up to fol. 182v, table of contents of Tashbes on 
fols 182v-185r) 

Quires 25-35 (fols 187-274) = 11 quaternions (SeMaQ fols 187r-260v, Tashbes 
from fol. 260v onwards) 

Quire 36 (fols 275-280) = ternion (Tashbes up to fol. 279r, colophon on 
fol. 279r). 


37 For descriptions of the manuscript see Steinschneider 1878, 56-58; Wandrey 2014. 
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Fig. 1: Hamburg Cod. hebr. 17, fol. 279r, colophon written in square script in the left column and 
at the bottom of the page, © All images State and University Library Hamburg. 
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The manuscript, which contains 36 quires altogether, originally consisted exclu¬ 
sively of quaternions. Apart from the first and last quire, where the quaternions 
have been reduced through wear and tear, the 24 th quire is also noteworthy. The 
leaves from fols 185v to 186v are completely blank and, unlike the ends of the 
other quires, no catchword has been written. This indicates that individual leaves 
were removed after the work was completed. 

The parchment used to write the copy is so finely scraped that it is impossible 
to distinguish between the hair side and the flesh side; this was a common feature 
of Hebrew manuscripts produced in Ashkenaz during the last third of the 13 th 
century and later. 38 The prick marks denoting the lineation are visible on the outer 
and inner edges - a technique also found in Ashkenaz around the same period. 39 

The design of the book is homogenous throughout with generous margins 
allowed on every page. The written space on each page measures 21.8 x 16.3 cm 
and the texts are arranged in three columns with 44 lines each. The basic layout 
does not even vary where further columns have been added. Several methods 
have been used to prevent the text from running into the left-hand margin, with 
the preferred technique being to abbreviate or lengthen certain words. 

The main text is copied in Ashkenazic semi-cursive script, while the title and 
the initial words are in written in square script. The entire script has a markedly 
Gothic design and is reminiscent of Latin codices from the same era. The Ashkena¬ 
zic semi-cursive script, which had emerged as early as the second half of the 12 th 
century, 40 became increasingly Gothic in appearance in Ashkenaz, and by the end 
of the 13 th century it practically mirrored the typography of Latin Gothic codices. 41 

The catchwords occur on the last versos of the quires and are written in the 
bottom left-hand corner of the page. They are highlighted by the use of small 
drawings made of dashes and written in ink. Some of them take on the shape 
of geometric figures such as triangles, but specific motifs such as French lilies 
(fol. 194v) are rarely detectable. 


2.3 SeMaQ as a component of multiple-text manuscripts 

Yishaq of Corbeil’s work covers leaves 179 to 260, beginning with the tables of 
contents of SeMaQ (fols 179r to 182v) and Tashbes. Since the table of contents 


38 Beit-Arie 2012,18. 

39 Beit-Arie 2003, 20. 

40 Sirat 2002, 197. 

41 Sirat 2013, 221. 
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of SeMaQ starts in the middle of the 23 rd quire, it is clear that the copy of Yishaq 
of Corbeil’s book was planned not as a codex in its own right, but as part of a 
multiple-text manuscript. 

The introduction to the first printed edition published in Constantinople 
in 1509 offers an explanation of why SeMaQ was merged with a prayer book so 
early on: ‘When the people in France saw his [R. Yishaq of Corbeil’s] humility and 
devotion, they wrote these misvot in their siddurim in order to [be able to] recite 
them day after day.’ 42 

Copying SeMaQ into a prayer book was referred to by Colette Sirat in con¬ 
junction with the manuscript Cod. hebr. 643 - which is kept at the French Nati¬ 
onal Library in Paris - as a typical French phenomenon. 43 However, there are 
also several examples in the German-speaking world where the Small Book of 
Commandments has been copied together with a prayer book. 44 


2 A Content 

The copy of SeMaQ contained in Cod. hebr. 17 is complete and comprises 292 posi¬ 
tive and negative commandments. 45 The first misva, nn 1 ? sin pxi am’ nito wito vt 1 ? 
Tins (‘To know that He who created Heaven and Earth also rules over all things’), is 
written on fol. 187r, while the prohibition on fol. 259v - mn ton TJ sn 1 ? (‘Not to 
have intercourse with a woman in her menstrual period’) marks the end of SeMaQ. 

In the colophon, the scribe explicitly points out that he copied the Small 
Book of Commandments along with all its commentaries. The commentaries by 
R. Peres of Corbeil are integrated into the main text right from the beginning and 
are introduced by the abbreviation in’Vs [p] ps urn mis = S"Dia (‘our teacher 
and R. Peres [ben] Eliya’). 46 The arrangement changes from fol. 227r onwards: 
R. Peres’ commentaries are no longer woven into the main text, but form sepa- 


42 Yishaq ben Yosef of Corbeil 1509, fol. lr, translation by author. 

43 This exceptionally richly illustrated manuscript from the early 14 th century also contains a 
Tashbes like the Hamburg codex, Sirat 1997, 245. 

44 One example is the manuscript Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. Hebr. 75, 
dated by Sarit Shalev-Eyni to 1312-1322 and ascribed on the basis of the illuminations to the area 
around Lake Constance; Shalev-Eyni 2010. 

45 Although the manuscript ends with the paragraph number 290, this figure corresponds to 
the number of positive and negative commandments written in the copy and also to the table of 
contents. 

46 For example, on fol. 192r and fol. 193r. 
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rate columns. 47 This leads to a radical change in the previous layout of the book, 
which was uniform. The commentaries by R. Peres are written in a smaller script 
and henceforth form sub-columns within the existing columns. Instead of the 
previous three columns, there are now up to nine on each page, as illustrated by 
fol. 234r. Whether the scribe made this change at the behest of the person who 
commissioned the manuscript or because he had access to a further master copy 
is unclear. 

From the second chapter onwards, the manuscript shows some slight discre¬ 
pancies compared to most other SeMaQ versions in terms of the order in which 
the commandments are listed. The first misvot written in chapter two are numbers 
44 to 50. The misvot ‘Mourn for Jerusalem’, ‘Mourn for relatives’, ‘Clean out the 
leaven [on Passover]’, ‘Not to be alone with women [at a place]’, ‘Not to be alone 
with non-Jews [at a place]’, ‘That a woman shall not nurse the child of a non- 
Jewish woman’, ‘That a woman shall not deliver the child of a non-Jewish woman’ 
come directly after ‘To hallow God’s name’ and ‘Not to profane God’s name’, 
whereas they appear at the end of the chapter in the print versions 48 as well as in 
the majority of other SeMaQ manuscripts. These are rabbinic decrees rather than 
the biblical laws of the Tora, which was explicitly emphasised as early as 1279/80: 
‘[here] end the time-bound misvot of the Tora, and the misvot of the body com¬ 
mence, which were instituted by the rabbis.’ 49 These categories or classifications 
were not only violated in the Hamburg manuscript. The same discrepancy with 
regard to the classification of the misvot is found in a number of other SeMaQ 
manuscripts besides Cod. hebr. 17. 50 

Another difference is the commandment listed in section 148 (fol. 211v), 
Win ?w pTDn nun 1 ? (‘To put tefUlin on the head’). In the print editions and in other 
manuscripts, this commandment is not listed separately, but is subsumed under 
the commandment T ?w ■pV’sn nwp? (‘To put tefillin on the arm’). 51 There are at 
least three other Ashkenazic manuscripts where ‘To put tefillin on the head’ is 


47 Steinschneider overlooked the commentaries by R. Peres in the text, Steinschneider 1878,58. 

48 The reference pertains to the print edition on which the version featured in the Responsa 
Project at the Bar-Ilan University (http://www.responsa.co.il) is based; Yishaq ben Yosef of Cor- 
beil 1935. 

49 Yishaq ben Yosef of Corbeil 2003, fol. 559v. 

50 I am familiar with the following examples: London, David Sofer, Lon Sofer 7 (13 th —14 th centu¬ 
ry); London, British Library, Add. 18828 (1343); London, British Library, Add. 18685 (1301-1350); 
Zurich, Braginsky Collection, Brag 115 (14 th —15 th century); Vatican Library, Vat. ebr. 324 (1395- 
1398). 

51 In Cod. hebr. 17, section 147. 
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listed separately. 52 This presumably reflects an old rabbinic conflict regarding the 
number of blessings to be recited while putting on tefillin. 53 German Jews in the 
Middles Ages, such as R. Me’ir of Rothenburg, observed the custom of reciting 
one blessing while binding the head tefillin and a second one while binding the 
arm tefillin, whilst French Jews only recited one blessing for both. According to 
Shemu'el of Evreux, who was one of Yishaq of Corbeil’s teachers, it was better 
to say only one blessing to avoid the risk of sinning by reciting an unnecessary 
blessing. This issue was also the subject of a response by R. Asher ben Yehi’el 
(Rabbenu Asher or simply Rosh, 1250-1327) from the Rhineland, who had origi¬ 
nally said only one blessing under the French influence, but later switched to the 
practice common in Germany. 54 This was thus a question which still continued to 
spark rich discussions at the start of the 14 th century. The fact that the command¬ 
ment ‘To bind tefillin on the head’ is highlighted in some SeMaQ manuscripts may 
have therefore served to emphasise the German custom of saying two blessings. 


2.5 Book decoration 

Cod. hebr. 17 is one of the rare examples of a lavishly decorated SeMaQ codex. 55 
Red and blue ink was employed consistently for the decorative elements. The 
scribe wrote the initial words and the numbers of the individual misvot in alter¬ 
nating red and blue ink and introduced a change of colour within some of the 
initials. Fine decorative components have been added carefully in red and blue 
ink, reminiscent of the feuronnee (floreted) ornamentation common to monastic 
book illustration and also used in secular codices. 56 

A small error in the numbering of the individual paragraphs provides an 
insight into the scribe’s method of working. There are two numbers missing on 
fol. 191r (Fig. 2). At this point, the misvot ?;non? (‘Not to look at idols’), 
irrxn ^nnorf? (‘To look at sisit ’) and yvn inx mrf? x 1 ?^ (‘Not to follow whatever 
unfaithfulness your eyes may see’) are written very close together and only the 


52 Copenhagen, Det Kongelige Bibliotek, Hebr. Add. 6; London. British Library, Add. 18685; 
Zurich, Braginsky Collection, Brag 115. 

53 Cf. Amit 2008. 

54 Meshullam Salman ben Aharon 1761, 41. 

55 Some striking examples are Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, Cod. hebr. 643; Vienna, 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. Heb. 75; and Oxford, Bodleian Library, Arch. Seld. A51. 

56 For example, in the second part of St Gall, Kantonsbibliothek, Vadianische Sammlung, 
VadSlg Ms. 302 (Rudolf von Ems: History of the World. The Strieker, Charlemagne), originated 
c. 1300 in Zurich. 
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Fig. 2: Hamburg, SUB, Cod. hebr. 17, fol. 191r. 
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prohibition in the middle has been numbered. This error presumably occurred 
due to the fact that the scribe wrote the main text first, leaving blank spaces to 
add the initial words later in coloured ink. It is likely that he then added the num¬ 
bering and finished by writing the initial words. A large blank space was left for 
the initial words of the three misvot on fol. 191r, causing the text to run into the 
right margin. This made it difficult to identify the start of each separate misva, 
with the result that two of them were overlooked by the scribe when he added the 
numbering. 

While fleuronnee ornamentation is predominantly found in the inner panels 
of the initial words in Latin manuscripts, the initials in this example are surroun¬ 
ded by floral patterns springing forth from a vine tendril decorated with palmette 
motifs. Unbound by the corpus of any letters, the strands are embellished with 
circular lobed leaves and sprawl forth between the words. They form forked ten¬ 
drils and intertwine to construct tangled shapes which clamber up and down the 
edges of the right-hand columns. At the top, the strands taper off in hook-shaped 
twists, while the lower end is often delineated by a palmette motif with curved 
leaves. The strands at the edges bear half-palmettes and create a very vibrant 
quality, but overall the repertoire of shapes and motifs is relatively limited and is 
repeated over and over again. 

The vegetal patterns do not display any kind of geometric design and they are 
completely lacking in symmetry. This disrupts the austerity of the page layout and 
adds a certain degree of airiness. The ornamentation does not contain any figu¬ 
rative or even narrative elements, and references to the text are not immediately 
identifiable. Likewise, there does not appear to have been any specific system for 
adding or omitting decorative elements. The decoration stops in the middle of the 
25 th quire (fol. 192r), and is picked up again within the 30 th quire (fol. 235r). The 
32 nd quire only contains one final embellishment (fol. 250r) and the last ten leaves 
of SeMaQ are unadorned. 

The very first initial word of SeMaQ - i’T? (‘To know that...’) - appears in 
slightly larger square script than the rest of the text and is ornamented in a par¬ 
ticularly lavish way (Fig. 3). Finely drawn red-blue tendrils blaze out amidst the 
letters and tower upwards to form seven pillars, presumably an allusion to the 
name and content of the work, which is divided into seven ‘pillars’ (chapters) 
corresponding to the seven days of the week. Interestingly, the beginning of the 
other chapters is not emphasised by the use of decorative elements; they are only 
recognisable by the fact that the final sentence of the preceding chapter is always 
written in smaller script. 
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Fig. 3 : Hamburg, SUB, Cod. hebr. 17 , fol. 187 r. 
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The fleuronnee ornamentation found in Ashkenazic manuscripts of the 14 th 
century was first discussed in 1987 by Gabrielle Sed-Rajna. 57 She pointed out how the 
ornamentation of Jewish books was influenced by the Christian cultural heritage, but 
believed that the books were nevertheless decorated predominantly by Jewish artists. 
According to her, the visual layout of a commentary on the Talmud dated 1372/73 
(Budapest, National Szechenyi Library, Ms. fol. hebr. 1) was entirely the product of the 
Jewish scribe’s creativity. 58 The evidence we have today suggests that Jewish books 
were often illuminated in Christian workshops, however. It has been proven that a 
number of different florators worked on the above-mentioned Talmud commentary, 
for instance. 59 In contrast to the very professionally designed floreted panels found 
in other Hebrew manuscripts, we can assume that the decorations in Cod. hebr. 17 
were either added by the scribe himself or at least by someone in his immediate envi¬ 
ronment, since the limited repertoire of shapes and absence of any form of geometric 
design is not typical of the style common to the professional workshops of the era. 


3 Conclusion 

Cod. hebr. 17 is a distinctly Ashkenazic manuscript from a German region. The way 
in which the parchment is processed, the quire structure and the script are typi¬ 
cally Ashkenazic. The reference to the city of Worms in the divorce document helps 
us to narrow down the possible provenance of the manuscript. The text of SeMaQ 
contains further pointers to the manuscript’s German origin: the fact that the com¬ 
mandment ‘to bind tefillin on the head’ is listed separately reflects the practice cus¬ 
tomary among German Jews of saying two blessings when putting on tefillin. 

On account of its splendid design, the SeMaQ copy in Cod. hebr. 17 belongs 
to the rare breed of SeMaQ manuscripts that are richly decorated. Another point 
that is particularly striking in this copy is the sudden change in how the glosses 
and commentaries by R. Peres are displayed; exactly why the scribe made this 
change is unclear. The decorations were either added by the scribe himself or 
by someone in his immediate environment. He was allowed a certain amount of 
freedom by R. Yehuda, son of the scholar R. Avraham, who commissioned the 
manuscript. The result is a prestigious manuscript which in terms of its artistic 
quality can easily compete with the codices decorated in professional workshops. 


57 Sed-Rajna 1987. 

58 Sed-Rajna 1987, 54. 

59 Fingernagel/Haidinger 2002,17. 
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Katrin Kogman-Appel 

Pictorial Messages in Mediaeval Illuminated 
Hebrew Books: Some Methodological 
Considerations 

Abstract: The three-way relationship between patrons, artists, and viewers poses 
some crucial methodological questions that have been considered repeatedly and 
intensely in the recent art-historical discourse on illuminated manuscripts. If we 
are to decipher meanings or explicit messages of images correctly, we ought to 
attend first to the question of who would have determined these meanings and 
messages and who would have designed the overall appearance of the images 
and their specific features. An artistic mind aware of the full potential of the 
impact the visual has on any given viewer’s perception, perhaps? Or a patron 
with a particular theological or political agenda? To whom would such messa¬ 
ges have been addressed? Would the potential addressees only have been erudite 
viewers or might they have been uneducated individuals as well? Art can func¬ 
tion as an active message bearer on the one hand or as a more passive reflector 
of social and cultural circumstances on the other. This paper discusses several 
test cases and views them in the light of recent methodological considerations 
in the field. It revisits a few themes that I have discussed on various occasions in 
the past and attempts to put them into a methodological framework that centers 
around two core issues: first, the three-way relationship between the patron, the 
artist (or rather, the illuminator), and the viewer; and second, the hierarchy of the 
textual and the visual when it comes to integrating works of art in the complex 
fabric of cultural and social life. 


For some years now, scholarship in the field of mediaeval art in general and 
book illumination in particular has been concerned with the three-way relation¬ 
ship between patrons, artists, and ‘viewers,’ the last being the consumers of art 
objects, so to speak. If we are to decipher the meanings or explicit messages of 
images, we should know who would have determined these meanings and messa¬ 
ges within this triangle and who would have designed the overall appearance of 
these images and their specific features. Was it an artistic mind aware of the full 
potential of the impact the visual has on any given viewer’s perception? A patron 
with a particular theological or political agenda? To whom would such messages 
have been addressed? Would the potential addressees be only erudite viewers or 
might they have been uneducated individuals as well? 
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Patronage and patrons’ agendas have influenced any number of projects in art 
history since the late 1970s. An early example of this trend was a collective volume about 
patronage in English mediaeval art by Macready and Thompson. 1 In more recent years, 
questions of patronage have also begun to interest scholars of Hebrew manuscripts. 2 
Any pictorial rendering of a religious myth or an idea can function either as an active 
message-bearer or as a more passive reflector of social and cultural circumstances. 
Recent scholarship has regarded the patron not only as the paying commissioner (often 
perhaps with a political agenda), but as an agent with a crucial function in both the 
making of an artwork and its life within the community that views it. 3 

In what follows, I shall briefly revisit a few topics that I have discussed on various 
occasions in the past and attempt to put them into a methodological framework that 
centers around two core issues: first, the three-way relationship between the patron, 
the artist (or rather, the illuminator), and the viewer; and second, the hierarchy of the 
textual and the visual when it comes to integrating works of art in the complex fabrics 
of cultural and social life. I summarize my examples very briefly and focus on their 
relevance to these points. Even though these issues relate to art-historical methods in 
general in relation to a broader cultural framework, I make a special case for book art, 
which has suffered from a painful detachment from its immediate material context 
for too long: the book. I discuss books and their broader cultural and social contexts 
with a focus on the role they played in mediaeval societies. The following paragraphs 
are designed to provide a general sketch of the status quaestionis of the study of book 
art in relation to patronage within the mediaeval Jewish context, but points out desi¬ 
derata and open questions as well. 

First of all, we should address the question of how far we may assume that 
what we now call mediaeval ‘art’ (a term that can only be detached from modern 
and postmodern connotations of art with difficulty) 4 could or could not have 
functioned as a message-bearer. The historiography of mediaeval art has occa¬ 
sionally been subject to criticism, especially in recent discourse, when claims 
have been made that iconographic research is overly occupied with dealing with 
art’s communicative qualities by means of messages in an almost verbal sense. 
This critical direction was also pursued recently in relation to mediaeval Hagga- 
dot. 5 Traditional art history, however, leaves more questions open than that of 
the obviously ambiguous boundaries between text and image: Whose messages 


1 Macready/Thompson 1986. 

2 Kogman-Appel 2006, chap. 7. 

3 Caskey 2006. 

4 See, for example, Hughes 2006. 

5 Epstein 2010, introduction. 
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are we dealing with? To whom were and are these messages addressed? These are 
questions with which art historians are very familiar one way or another. 

The notion of art as a means of communication at levels that not only have 
to do with the transmission of an eloquently formulated message has dominated 
art-historical research since the 1960s. Around the same time, book history took its 
own turn toward a broader interpretation of the place the book and its use occupied 
in society, a point I shall return to later on. 6 Other open questions concern patro¬ 
nage. What exactly was a patron? An individual who commissioned a work of art 
and paid for it? Or, rather, a person who also determined the appearance of a work 
of art? Both? What role did patrons play in determining imageries? 7 In other words, 
what were the mediaeval artist’s competences? These are not necessarily new ques¬ 
tions, but the means of approaching them are constantly changing and developing. 
Once art historians began to rethink the conventional methodologies of their tra¬ 
ditional discipline and noted that deciphering ‘meaning in the visual arts’, to cite 
the title of the famous manifesto by Erwin Panofsky, 8 is a means rather than a goal, 
reflections on the role of art as a message-bearer took on new directions. 

Let us approach my first example with this potential, yet ambiguously defined, 
capacity of mediaeval art to be a message-bearer in mind. The first Hebrew illumi¬ 
nated book to arouse the interest of modern art historians was a small Haggada 
that was put up for sale in Sarajevo in the 1890s. The book had been in the pos¬ 
session of one of the families in the Sephardicc community of that city. In need of 
money, the family sought a buyer for the precious volume. The Sarajevo Haggada, 
as it has since been known, soon made it into the National Museum of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, where it is still kept today. Within only a few years, it became the 
subject of a major publication that attempted to put it within a broader context of 
both Spanish mediaeval art and Hebrew manuscript illumination. 9 

Like many other illuminated Haggadot from Iberia, the Sarajevo Haggada is 
replete with a full biblical image cycle spanning from Creation to the Israelites’ 
journey through the desert. The Sarajevo cycle is in fact the most extensive one of 
the entire group. It opens with a double page with eight panels depicting Creation 
as a continuous narrative (Figs 1 and 2). As I have shown elsewhere together with 
Shulamit Laderman, 10 at first sight, it echoes numerous Christian parallels. More 
importantly, it also diverges from those parallels in some significant ways. 


6 Finkelstein/McCleery 2005, introduction. 

7 Caskey 2006, 196-198. 

8 Panofsky 1955. 

9 Von Schlosser/Miiller 1898; Roth 1963. 

10 Kogman-Appel/Laderman 2004; Kogman-Appel 2006,197-208. 
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Fig. 1: Sarajevo Haggada, Sarajevo, Bosnian National Museum, Crown of Aragon, 14 th century, 
fol. 2r, Creation. Photograph: after Roth 1963. 
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Fig. 2: Sarajevo Haggada, Sarajevo, Bosnian National Museum, Crown of Aragon, 14 th century, 
foi. lv, Creation. Photograph: after Roth 1963. 
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The tendency in mediaeval Jewish art was to avoid the Creation theme, 
apparently because of the dominant appearance of the anthropomorphic Logos 
in countless Christian cycles ever since the early Middle Ages. In view of this 
deliberate avoidance, the Sarajevo series stands out as a daring enterprise. The 
cycle does not begin the sequence with the initial act of Creation, as the Chris¬ 
tian parallels commonly do. Rather, the Sarajevo series starts with a depiction 
of the tohu, which is commonly referred to in translation as ‘chaos’ or ‘void’. 11 
In contrast to the shapelessness of the primeval substance, all the other images 
are marked with a recurring frame: a rectangle with a rounded top. This framing 
device echoes a symbolic shape, well known in Jewish art since Antiquity, which 
usually stands for the Ark of Covenant. 12 The shape geometricizes the boxlike 
ark together with the kapporet, the lid, and the cherubs hovering above it. This 
motif follows a Midrashic legend about God instructing Moses to build the desert 
Tabernacle after the model of the created Earth. 13 According to an interpretation 
by Nachmanides (Moshe ben Nahman, d. 1270), one of Iberia’s most important 
Bible exegetes, the initial act of Creation was the calling into being of the shapel¬ 
ess tohu, the primeval substance from which the rest of the Earth and its creatures 
were made. 14 

Methodologically speaking, reading this image through the filter of Midrash 
and Nachmanides’ exegesis implies consulting religious thinkers, ‘theologians’, 
and introducing them into dialogue with a pictorial whose full meaning was not 
clear when we first looked at it. Long a central art-historical tool, this method, 
which is primarily associated with the scholarship of Aby Warburg and Erwin 
Panofsky, was one of the main targets of critique voiced in the ‘New Art History’ 
discourse of the last four decades. 15 In parallel, the ‘visual turn’ of the recent and 
current discourse in the historical sciences is aimed at severing the traditional 
close relationship between religious thought and art history, implying that the 
visual should be approached primarily on its own terms. In Jeffrey Hamburger’s 
words: 

Whereas theology once claimed supremacy over all the arts, today she no longer serves even 

as the handmaiden of iconography. In art history, if not always the humanities as a whole, 


11 King James Bible, Gen. 1:1. 

12 Revel-Neher 1984. 

13 For details, see Kogman-Appel/Laderman 2004, 95-105; on the broader meaning of the 
shape, see Laderman 2013, 88-98. 

14 Moshe ben Nahman, Chavel (ed.) 1971,17-20. 

15 Bann 1996. 
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the ‘visual turn’ champions the visual at the expense of the discursive, despite the resilience 
of methods, rooted in structuralism and semiotics, that insist on reading images as ‘texts’. 16 

However, Hamburger also observes: 

In all their variety theology and exegesis have provided (and will continue to provide) an 
essential point of reference for writing on medieval art, especially when it comes to the 
identification and interpretation of the subject matter of medieval images. Many of the most 
complex monuments of medieval art [...] directly engage theological issues. 17 

Hamburger wrote these words in a book that seeks to reframe ‘the relationship 
between thinking and seeing, perceptions and the imagination...’. 18 Among other 
considerations, he points out that mediaeval images, though created in one theo¬ 
logical context, remained open to reinterpretation by other viewers and consu¬ 
mers who lived outside of that particular context. He notes that ‘if [...] one reads 
commentaries less for what they say than for how they say it, exegesis and theo¬ 
logy can once again shed light on the ways, means and methods of mediaeval 
images’. 19 Further, Christopher G. Hughes points to the fact that mediaeval schol¬ 
ars were well aware of the exegetical potential of pictorial renderings of ideas. In 
a survey paper about art and exegesis, he offers a few examples of how mediaeval 
theologians referred to the visual within exegetical frameworks, especially in the 
12 th century. One of these theologians, in fact, was a patron: Rudiger of Kloster- 
neuburg, who commissioned the altar piece delivered by Nicholas of Verdun in 
1181. An inscription on the altar elucidates the connection between the visual and 
the exegetical as Rudiger saw it. 20 

Our example from the Sarajevo Haggada eloquently demonstrates how the 
visual can underscore exegetical notions. When we consider the choice of a force¬ 
fully visible geometric shape to depict the exegetical notion of created shape, the 
symbolic value that that shape acquired over the centuries, and the undulating, 
wavy lines that seem to push the frame of the very first image, it is clear that 
nothing can emphasize shape and shapelessness as well as the visual means 
employed here. There is certainly a level of visualization that goes far beyond 
what a text can do in addressing the senses. 


16 Hamburger 2006, 3. 

17 Hamburger 2006, 4. 

18 Hamburger 2006, 3. 

19 Hamburger 2006, 5. 

20 Hughes 2006. 
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Nonetheless, thus far, our reading would be a straightforward application 
of Panofsky’s method. However, Nachmanides’ exegesis came into being within 
a very specific context. Its purpose was simply to provide an explanation of the 
biblical narrative of Creation. The very first paragraph of his exegetical commen¬ 
tary to the Pentateuch makes his intention clear: ‘The simple correct explanation 
of the verse is as follows: “In the beginning God created the heavens”, means He 
brought forth their matter from nothing’. 21 Nachmanides used that explanation 
as part of his fierce struggle against allegorism, which in his view questioned the 
principle of creatio ex nihilo and argued in favor of an eternal world. The empha¬ 
sis on the primeval act of Creation, the tohu, was the way he chose to make that 
point. Hence, this was not simply an issue of theological discourse; it was a matter 
of ideology, of cultural identity, and went far beyond a proper understanding of 
the Book of Genesis. The polemic over allegorism is but one aspect of the contro¬ 
versy over Maimonides’ teaching and, hence, was part of a much broader scheme 
that questioned the philosophical method as such and a whole set of values that 
were associated with traditional sephardicc culture. 22 ‘The visual language’ in 
Hamburger’s words, again, ‘relates to the rhetoric of theological argument’. 23 

This is not the end of the story of this particular image, though: some seventy 
years after Nachmanides wrote his commentary, a patron wished to commission 
an illuminated manuscript and chose to employ a certain visual language in an 
effort to make the same point in a period during which this very culture struggle 
had entered yet another phase, one which would last for most of the 14 th centu¬ 
ry. 24 Sephardic Haggadot do not have any colophons, but we might thus have 
found a way to identify the anonymous, unknown patron, at least culturally, if 
not as a fully defined historical person. With the painting style of the Sarajevo 
Haggada pointing to a location north of the Iberian Peninsula, this patron would 
most likely have been a wealthy subject of the Crown of Aragon; he would have 
taken an interest in the scholarship of Nachmanides and his disciples; he would 
either have been a scholar himself, a late representative of this school, or been 
close to a mentor or preacher who taught the Nachmanidean worldview. 

There are yet more questions: is the image simply a reflection of this or that 
patron’s mindset, or did it turn into a means of communicating a specific leaning 
within the framework of a culture struggle? Did the patron mean to actively 


21 Moshe ben Nahman, Chavel (ed.) 1971,17. 

22 See Silver 1965 for the most exhaustive treatment of the controversy and Ben-Shalom 2000 
and Berger 2001 for more recent discussions. 

23 Hamburger 2006, 5. 

24 Ben-Shalom 2000. 
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promote a particular message to an audience, or was that simply what he knew 
about Creation? Who created the visual means of employing the Tabernacle/ 
Temple symbol as the shape of the created world? The artist? How was the theo¬ 
logy communicated to the artist? Was the patron a scholar who knew the theo¬ 
logy first hand? Or did he simply have some notion of it already, perhaps from 
a sermon that communicated that message? Or did the artist learn of it from a 
sermon, and was he the one who suggested that particular visual solution to the 
patron? The decision to portray the imagery of Creation in a culture that hitherto 
had almost vocally distanced itself from that imagery (for various reasons) seems 
to be a particularly meaningful one. Was it the artist’s decision? Or the patron’s 
choice? 

Another case in point leads us to the Ashkenazi realm, to an image from the 
Leipzig Mahzor, produced in the early 14 th century for the community of Worms 
(Fig. 3). The manuscript is now kept in the University Library in Leipzig (Ms. Voller 
1002/1—II). 25 The image in the lower margin of the relevant page illustrates the adja¬ 
cent piyyut, a hymn to an unshaken belief in God: Etan Hikir Emunatkha (‘Firm in 
Your Belief’). The word etan (‘firm’) is also a name, however, and as such is linked 
with the figure of a biblical poet whom rabbinic tradition associated with Abraham 
as the model of steadfast belief. The image does, indeed, offer an exemplary nar¬ 
rative of firm belief and steadfastness, a narrative that is based on one of the most 
popular Midrashic motifs of all time: Abraham willingly and for the sake of his 
recently discovered belief in the one God went down into the furnace of Nimrod, 
the Chaldean king. 26 

Studying this midrash would thus be the first step toward understanding 
what is shown in the depiction. Revisiting this image within its early 14 ,h -century 
Ashkenazi context, however, one cannot help but put it into dialogue with the 
phenomenon of martyrdom, both active and passive. Martyrdom, death for the 
sake of ‘sanctifying the name of God’ (qiddush ha-shem ), was a dominant motif 
in Ashkenazic society from at least 1096, when there were several cases of active 
martyrdom during the persecutions associated with the First Crusade: Facing 
violence and the threat of forced baptism, several Jews from the Rhineland took 
their own lives and the lives of their families. These events were chronicled in 
three different Hebrew accounts authored around the middle of the 12 th century 
and critically edited and translated into German by Eva Haverkamp. 27 By the 
late 13 th century, martyrdom — both passive and (particularly) active — had been 


25 Katz 1964; Kogman-Appel 2012a. 

26 For a discussion of the relevant sources, see Kogman-Appel 2012a, 118-121. 

27 Haverkamp 2005. 
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Fig. 3: Leipzig, Universitatsbibliothek, Ms. Voller 1102/11, Mahzor, Worms c. 1310, fol. 164v, Yom 
Kippur, evening prayer: Abraham and Nimrod. © Leipzig, Universitatsbibliothek. 
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stylized into a religious and educational ideal. 28 As much as this ideal seems to 
have been dominant, recent scholarship has been able to pinpoint some critical 
voices against active martyrdom. 29 Religious ideals often create role models, and 
it appears that the story of Abraham in the furnace in fact functioned as a para¬ 
digm of passive martyrdom, whereas Abraham in the story of the Binding of Isaac 
was often seen as a role model for active martyrdom. 30 Thus we might consider 
the image of Abraham at Nimrod’s court in the Leipzig Mahzor as a message that 
promoted passive martyrdom in an environment that stylized the ideal of active 
martyrdom. 

Whose message was it? As I have argued elsewhere, the Leipzig Mahzor, 
which actually originated in Worms, is a powerful account of communal life, com¬ 
munal cohesion, and communal identity in one of the most important mediaeval 
communities of Ashkenaz. 31 Was there a communal leadership that took upon 
itself the task of guiding the community through a difficult period during which 
it was challenging the notion of sanctification of the Name of God as one of the 
principal ideals of Ashkenazi religious culture? Books, at least from a modern 
point of view, are commonly thought of as personal objects. In the Middle Ages, 
however, the use of books in the sense of private, silent reading hardly existed. 
Lavish books, even if privately owned, were often of a public nature. This was 
particularly true for Ashkenazi mahzorim, which, although privately commissi¬ 
oned and owned, were used within the framework of communities. Kept in their 
owners’ homes, communal mahzorim were carried by the synagogue attendant 
into the public space of the synagogue on the eve of each holiday, where they 
were used by the prayer leader. Thus, these books could well have played a role 
in communicating messages to a broader audience, which went far beyond the 
modern notion of a book as a personal object. 

The public use of these books is especially noteworthy, as synagogal art 
was primarily ornamental and its role as a message-bearer was thus extremely 
limited. If we compare the tympanum of the Gothic Altneushul synagogue in 
Prague from c. 1280 (Fig. 4) with that of any given church portal, we will realize 
just how meager the synagogue’s function as a message-bearer must have been in 
comparison with any given Gothic church with all its rich decoration. This sheds 
an interesting light on the notion of book art within the Jewish context, which 


28 Cohen 2006; Shepkaru 2006, both listing the vast earlier literature; Goldin 2008. 

29 Malkiel 2008, 99-102; Gross 2004; Yuval 2006, 159. 

30 Shepkaru 2006,174-177; Goldin 2008, chap. 13. 

31 Kogman-Appel 2012a. 
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Fig. 4: Prague Altneushul, 
c. 1280, entrance tympa- 
non. Photograph: author. 


would, in part, differ from the Christian context, as the Jewish book functioned 
as a message-bearer for a communal audience. 

What does all this say about patronage? Research into patronage is not new. 
In the early days of the art-historical discipline, it functioned as an alternative to 
the traditional stylistic and iconographic methods. No student of Gothic art (at 
least since the work of Emile Male) has ever talked about the evolution of Gothic 
art without thinking seriously about Abbot Suger’s role in its development. 32 
Moreover, the financial resources and consequent power of certain Renaissance 
patrons, both ecclesiastical and secular, have been of interest to art historians 
for a long time. Apart from works that originated as the result of royal or papal 
commissions, serious consideration of patronage as a parameter in the interpre¬ 
tation of subject matter only began more recently when art historians started to 
revisit their traditional methods. What did patronage mean apart from signing 


32 Male 1941; Panofsky 1946; Gerson 1986; Rudolph 1990. 
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a contract and paying the bills? How did it affect the content of any given work 
of art? As Jill Caskey argues, this aspect of art-historical research was primarily 
influenced by the Annales School. Furthermore, it is a field that requires inter¬ 
disciplinary scholarship far beyond theology. Indeed, if we try to deal with patro¬ 
nage in an age of ‘visual turn’, it certainly cannot be done through visual analysis 
alone. As Caskey explains: 

Recently, studies of patronage have characterized art as constitutive of social, political, eco¬ 
nomic, and other ideas; they have engaged a host of disciplines (such as literary, religious, 

gender, and other histories) and with them attendant subject formations, foundational 

texts, and theoretical models. 33 

What should be of interest is not simply the identities of patrons, their historical 
presence, or their financial resources and power, but rather their motives, which 
often shine through mediaeval works of art. Rulers — kings and queens — had 
motives that can be grasped easily. Having manifestations of their status created 
by the most prominent artists of the day was a very natural motive. This was cer¬ 
tainly true for popes, bishops, and abbots, and specifically for Abbot Suger, the 
patron par excellence in mediaeval art history, powerful in his own right, but cer¬ 
tainly also an agent of the royal powers of his time. It is obvious, and yet scholars 
are still struggling to come to terms with this prototype of mediaeval patronage. 
Was the patron providing the financial means for a work of art as a donor, or was 
he the agent responsible for the actual appearance of the works of art he made 
possible? Even though no patrons’ names have come down to us, such questions 
can and should be posed for the Sarajevo Haggada and the Leipzig Mahzor as 
much as they should be asked in relation to the Abbey of St. Denis or the Sistine 
Chapel. 

As Caskey suggests, it might be helpful to speak of ‘agency’ in addition to 
patronage, a more flexible notion that would represent a power or the powers 
standing behind any object’s subject matter. Referred to by Beat Brenk as concep- 
teur, such a notion could and should be differentiated from the financial aspect of 
patronage. 34 Is Brenk’s notion of concepteur the same as Marc Epstein’s ‘author¬ 
ship’ — the similarly amorphous notion that refers to the individuals who were 
responsible for the imagery of the Birds’ Head Haggada, the subject of a recent 
book by Epstein? By ‘authorship’ he means: 


33 Caskey 2006. 

34 Brenk 1994; Caskey 2006. 
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[...] a collaboration between Jewish patrons who sponsored and conceptualized the 
manuscript (in some cases, it seems, with the aid of rabbinic advisers), and artists (Jewish 
or non-Jewish) who executed the commission. 35 

This definition not only borrows its central term, ‘authorship’, from the world of 
texts, but it also creates a rigid separation among the different roles. How about 
a ‘rabbinic adviser’ overlapping with the sponsoring patron, or an illuminator 
producing a book for his own use? How about illuminators working for the free 
market, as became more and more common from the late 14 th century? Some 
years ago, in a deliberate attempt to blur such boundaries, I suggested referring 
to the individuals who were responsible for the specific content of any given 
book’s imagery as ‘designers’. By that I meant to imply that anybody involved 
in the making of a book, be they scribes, artists, or patrons, would have a say in 
determining not just the content that was translated from textual concepts (or 
could be easily retranslated into textual concepts), but the overall appearance of 
a decorated book. 36 

With all the difficulty involved in finding the right words — and I am not 
intimating that the notion of ‘designership’ does not have its flaws — what these 
various terms connote is that the conception of a work of art was not solely the 
artist’s. On the other hand, none of these terms really clarifies how active or 
passive a patron might have been. All these notions, whether we are dealing with 
concepteurs, authors, designers, or agents, suggest ambiguity in regard to the 
relationship among these different factors. What is important here is that the par¬ 
ticular nature of the patron-artist relationship differed from case to case. Even 
if our terminological choices are driven by carefully analysed concepts, we still 
struggle when it comes to two very basic points: Who was the patron, and what 
did he mean to communicate to the artist? Moreover, what did each of them mean 
to say to the viewer? The fact that these relationships differed in each case turns 
all of these terms into artificial constructs, and it often seems that they have to be 
defined and redefined over and over again. 

Book art also reflected and reacted to certain social circumstances. Needless 
to say, those circumstances also related to patronage, ownership, and audiences, 
and the traditional notion of ‘historical contextualization’ cannot always help 
one to come to grips with them. Images that speak of social circumstances again 
raise questions about the message they might or might not have borne, about 
who conveyed those messages and who received them. As the above discussion 


35 Epstein 2011, 6. 

36 Kogman-Appel 2006. 
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of the Sarajevo Haggada suggests, the illustrated Haggada is a dominant compo¬ 
nent in late mediaeval Jewish book history. The first illustrated Haggadot began 
to appear as separate books in the last few decades of the 13 th century in Iberia 
and Central Europe. As I have noted above, Haggadot usually do not contain colo¬ 
phons, hence the dating and the localization of these manuscripts tend to rely 
on stylistic evidence and contextual circumstances. The earliest extant examples 
are a Castilian Haggada, now in the British Library (Ms. Or. 2737), from c. 1280, 37 
and the Birds’ Head Haggada in the Israel Museum (Ms. 180/57), in all likelihood 
produced in the Middle Rhine region around 1300. 38 

One of the pictorials that appears most frequently in these and later Hagga¬ 
dot depicts the Seder ceremony, where the entire family is shown around a richly 
set table, about to partake of the ritual meal. The recitation of the Haggada as part 
of the ritual is visualized by the depiction of open books in front of the partici¬ 
pants. During most of the 14 th century, only men were shown with books, whereas 
from the end of that century, Ashkenazi Haggada illustrations of the Seder table 
often included women with open books lying in front of them as well. There are 
no Sephardic illuminated Haggadot extant from this period, so there is no indica¬ 
tion whether such iconography, which might point to certain changes in gender- 
related reading practices, was limited to the Ashkenazi realm or also developed 
in Iberia. 

In a recent paper, I argued that by the mid-15 th century, images of women 
with open books in front of them became frequent enough in Haggada illustration 
for us to be able to speak of a specific iconographic convention (Fig. 5). I aimed 
at framing these images within the social norms of the time regarding reading 
among women and their education as they shine through the written evidence. 
Hence my conclusions were drawn at that specific meeting point between an ico¬ 
nographic convention and textual evidence. 39 None of these conclusions is a par¬ 
ticularly ‘art-historical’ one in the narrow sense of however we define that discip¬ 
line. More importantly, perhaps, other observations can be drawn on the general 
methodological level, as they concern the question of how written evidence of 
certain cultural phenomena can interact with visual references in research into 
cultural history. In other words, it has become clear that visual material can also 
function as a historical source, but in conjunction with textual material. It is, in 
fact, the interaction of the textual and the visual material that makes a fuller his¬ 
torical evaluation possible. On a more specific level, for example, the images of 


37 Narkiss/Cohen-Mushlin/Tcherikover 1982, 45-51; Kogman-Appel 2004, 94-95; Harris 2014. 

38 See Epstein 2011, chap. 1. 

39 Kogman-Appel 2012b. 
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Fig. 5: Jerusalem, Israel 
Museum, Ms. 180/15, 
Franconia, c. 1465, fol. 
22r, seder table. Photo¬ 
graph: Israel Museum, 
with permission. 


open books in front of women seated around the Seder table offer insights into the 
lives of upper-class Jewish women and their levels of education. 

More generally speaking, however, the questions are not just how many 
women could read and whether there were differences among the different Jewish 
societies in this respect or whether we can mark any clear divisions concerning 
such matters in geo-cultural terms. Even though it is scanty, the source mate¬ 
rial — both textual and visual — nevertheless shows that at some point women’s 
education began to turn into a more broadly accepted norm. The images not only 
reflect that apparent norm, but also seem to model it. They indicate that liter¬ 
acy for ritual purposes would have been expected of a young woman who would 
become the wife of a respectable husband, so she could actively participate in 
home and synagogue rituals. This would, of course, undermine any possible sim¬ 
plistic view such as the text of these manuscripts being directed at men, whereas 
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the imagery was aimed at illiterate women; apparently, the imagery was aimed at 
both genders alike. 

One of the most intriguing figures of late mediaeval Jewish book culture was 
Joel ben Simeon. Born around 1420 to 1425, apparently a native of Cologne in 
the Rhineland, Joel was trained as a scribe and would later refer to himself as a 
‘scribener’. At some point around the middle of the 15 th century, he moved to Italy, 
where he received artistic training. 40 Throughout his long career — he may have 
been professionally active until 1490 41 — he was involved in the production of 
numerous manuscripts, more than twenty of which are still extant; it was actually 
only very recently that two more works were discovered. 42 

Joel ben Simeon was truly an ‘all-rounder’ of the 15 th -century book trade. He 
was a scribe and an illuminator who traveled wherever clientele awaited him. 
Like other Jewish miniaturists, he was active at the intersection of different cultu¬ 
res, the Jewish and the Christian. A native of the German Lands and an immigrant 
to Italy, he was also familiar with both Italian and German book culture. Finally, 
he also worked during a particularly interesting stage in the transition from the 
mediaeval to the early modern period. He saw the printing press come into being 
and was undoubtedly aware of the social changes wrought by the new medium 
that affected his trade. Hence the relationship between Joel and his patrons must 
have been very different from some of the examples I noted above. Considering 
the overall character of his work and, in general, practices common in the trade at 
the time, in all likelihood he produced books to be sold on the market, rather than 
works commissioned by particularly opinionated patrons. Students of the book 
history of this period are well aware of this progression from the patron-centered 
mediaeval manuscript to the early modern book made for a wider market. 43 There 
are, indeed, many elements in Joel’s visual language that point to a shift in that 
complex artist-patron-viewer triangle with its ever-changing nature. 

Joel was a keen observer of society, who portrayed a whole range of social 
figures. Depictions of the Four Sons of the Haggada posing their questions, who 
are thought to represent certain archetypes of society, are typical of his approach, 
and it seems that Joel made a major contribution to the evolution of this realistic 
imagery. One of the sons ‘does not know how to ask’. Joel often depicted him 
as a jester, which urges us to look more deeply into the meaning of the images 
of jesters and the roles they played in mediaeval society. Fools and jesters were 


40 For an exhaustive bibliography, see Kogman-Appel/Stern 2011,115-120. 

41 Cohen/Schmelzer 1984. 

42 Walfish 2015,19-20; Kogman-Appel 2014, 32. 

43 For some examples, see Chartier 1994, chap. 1; Kock/Schlusemann 1997. 
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Fig. 6: London, British Library, Ms. Add. 14762, Haggada, Ulm (?), c. 1460, fol. 9v, lower right 
corner, The Fourth Son. Photograph: British Library, with permission. 
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Fig. 7: Washington, Library of Congress, Ms. 
heb. 1, Haggada, Germany, 1478, fol. 14v, The 
Preparation of the Passover Meal. Photo¬ 
graph: Library of Congress, with permission. 

a regular part of mediaeval and early modern life. They figure prominently in 
the iconography of illuminated manuscripts and other visual arts. 44 European 
monarchs employed court jesters for entertainment. During the Middle Ages, 
these jokers wore bright, multicolored costumes that stood out visually wherever 
they appeared. Jesters were either natural fools, being made fun of and, hence, 
entertaining the folk, or smart and witty outsiders employed to amuse the upper 
classes and members of the court. Members of this latter group were often ironic 
and critical, and they enjoyed some freedom of speech. Unconventional in their 
behavior, they were not part of any traditional system of hierarchies and norms. 

It was the foolish jester rather than the witty jester that Joel must have had 
in mind when he designed the iconography of the son ‘who does not know how 
to ask’. An example can be found in the London Haggada, a manuscript that was 
copied around 1460 in southern Germany and illuminated by Joel (Fig. 6). Percei¬ 
ved as a person lacking wisdom and the ability to acquire knowledge, the popular 
figure of the jester easily lent itself as a prototype for this character. Joel seems 
to have been well aware of all the attributes attached to the foolish jester: blas¬ 
phemous behavior and dubious morality, stupidity, and over-occupation with 
oneself. 



44 Otto 2001. 
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The hood with donkey’s ears, for example, is linked to this characterisa¬ 
tion. In a mediaeval German song, a donkey wished to appear in the disguise 
of a lion, but its large ears gave it away. Like the fool, the donkey represented 
blasphemy, lack of knowledge, and immoral conduct. Another common attribute 
was a mirror, a Spiegel in German, perhaps the root of the name of one of German 
folklore’s most popular jesters, Till Eulenspiegel. Overly fond of himself, the fool 
looks in the mirror, a mark of pride and blasphemy. Jesters often suffered from an 
obvious physical impairment, which symbolized — also as some sort of mirror 
— the less obvious intellectual impairment of society or of the members of the 
court. Hunchbacks and dwarfs played a central role in public entertainment, and 
in the London Haggada the jester suffers from goiter. This figure thus seems to 
combine several ambivalent features that mediaeval society associated with the 
follish jester. 

A goiter was a frequently employed iconographic tool in Joel’s work. In two 
other Haggadot, he illustrated goitrous figures turning a spit with a piece of meat 
for the Passover meal (Fig. 7). They were perhaps hired to earn a few coins for 
this job. During the late mediaeval and early modern periods, the imagery of the 
goitrous figure was quite complex, and it is interesting to try to follow Joel ben 
Simeon in his decision to participate in that iconographic tradition. Goiter was an 
endemic condition in alpine areas, common there until the 1920s. In the Middle 
Ages, it was also occasionally conceived as a disease associated with the wicked. 
In Christian art, especially north of the Alps, Jesus’ tormentors or other wicked 
individuals were portrayed with goiters. Those suffering from the condition were 
often stereotyped as enemies. 45 Sometimes the goitrous were associated with the 
monstrous races of the East and grouped together with the unnatural and the 
fabulous at the far edges of the known world. 46 

On the other hand, in 15 th -century northern Italy, where goiter was particu¬ 
larly common, as in the Lombard region, for example, the imagery, which by 
then had become realistic, might have meant something quite different: it might 
have borne a message of empathy for the sick or have simply been a feature of 
an individual’s particular physical appearance. Within this context, the goiter 
became part of Joel’s very personal motivic repertoire; it is not part of any Jewish 
iconographic tradition, however. 47 

These imageries of the wicked tormentor of Jesus on the one hand and rea¬ 
listic portraits of patrons from the Lombard region on the other are reminiscent 


45 Merke 1984. 

46 For more background on the monstrous races, see Friedmann 1981. 

47 Kogman-Appel 2015. 
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of somewhat different mentalities. The notion of the wicked, goitrous individual 
based on accounts of the monstrous races was relatively prevalent in the area to 
the north of the Alps, where the condition was not particularly common, well into 
the 16 th century. It is only natural that it could have been associated with the jester 
there, but the goiter as a typical feature of realistic representation, which appears 
prominently in Italy and may have been alluded to in the youth who is turning 
the spit, speaks of a different mindset. Easily associated with the realistic style, 
these goitrous individuals were based on real-life cases in areas where the condi¬ 
tion was part of a pathology shared by many. They seem to deliver a message of 
empathy and misery, or occasionally but not necessarily of poverty, and may have 
been intended to arouse feelings of pity in the viewer, not hostility. 

Joel ben Simeon was cognizant of these two different states of mind. He had 
grown up in the Rhineland, where goiters were very seldom seen, so it was only 
upon his move to Italy that he acquired an awareness of the condition as a real 
human feature in that environment. Once he achieved some measure of a rea¬ 
listic style, his drawings of goitrous individuals from everyday life became part 
of an Italian tradition. On the other hand, the inclusion of the goitrous in his 
artistic repertoire also functions as an iconographic sign of the northern tradi¬ 
tion that occasionally included such sufferers in the list of the monstrous races. 
Apparently, he did not associate them with any malicious features, however. 
Whatever he really meant to represent, Joel’s special status as an artist who lived 
and worked at the intersections between periods and cultures suggests that this 
was not any fancy patron’s notion, nor an idea of any amorphous authorship 
or agency. Rather, the fact that this image speaks so eloquently of the manifold 
backgrounds that he shared indicates that it was Joel speaking directly to his 
viewers. Moreover, an analysis of his visual language certainly allows us to make 
that point clearly. 

These examples lead to another aspect of the notion of ‘visual turn’. Images 
in general and manuscript illustrations in particular are primary sources of cultu¬ 
ral history. But to what end? In many ways, the methodological ground that I am 
walking on in analysing the images of the goitrous figures in Joel ben Simeon’s 
iconographic repertoire and books in the hands of women reflects an aspect of 
what Sara Lipton described recently as the ‘visual turn’ in history. 48 Or is it the 
other way around? Do the historical contexts help us to understand the art, its 
messages, its meaning? Does the historical information create a context for a 
more thorough reading of the art? Or is the art a primary source employed to come 
to grips with history? If we think of history not in political terms, but as social 


48 Lipton 2012. 
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and particularly as cultural history, does this distinction matter at all? Does a 
look at the social ambience of Ashkenazi Jews in northern Italy provide a key to 
understanding Joel ben Simeon? Or is Joel’s art a key to better coming to terms 
with the social and cultural history of Ashkenazi Jews in Italy? Should this not all 
be considered part of a broader cultural history? 

The visual turn in history, then, deals with hierarchies - hierarchies of the 
textual versus the visual, and vice versa. Lipton argues that an understanding of 
the visual language of a period can, indeed, change the historical perception of 
that period, and she offers the example of Late Antiquity and the notion of cultu¬ 
ral decline during the waning years of the Roman Empire. The changes in artistic 
style away from Greco-Roman realism toward abstraction had long been ‘judged’ 
as obvious signs of cultural decline and decay. Stiff, abstract figures with large, 
staring eyes were once held to be signs of a loss of craftsmanship. However, more 
recent scholarship has shown that ‘the large eyes, static stance, and otherworldly 
upward gaze of such men... [should be thought] to signal a major cultural shift, a 
new sense of intimacy between the divine and the earthly’. 49 This was recognized 
some decades ago, 50 but since then, Lipton argues, this understanding has also 
influenced the way historians approach the late antique period. 

The actual existence of mediaeval Jewish art, finally, is another such case 
in point, as it certainly counterbalances any traditional assumptions of Jewish 
culture as fundamentally antivisual. But has the fact of the existence of mediaeval 
Jewish art really affected the way Jewish cultural history is written these days? 
What we need, then, is a higher level of integration among the disciplines to give 
us a fuller picture of what art meant in mediaeval mentalities and what we can 
learn from art about those mentalities. 

When the New Art History discourse began to enter the literature some 30 
years ago, iconography was soon marked as a particularly conservative branch 
of art history. However, a shift in the analysis of imagery toward a contextua¬ 
lizing approach can shed some interesting light on Jewish book culture. When 
not limited to a linear text-image relationship, the iconographic discourse can, 
among other considerations, tell us a great deal about the dynamic and ever- 
changing interactions among patrons, scribes, artists, and consumers. The 
complex interplay between images reframed as message-bearers communicating 
with contemporary viewers and images employed as historical sources beyond 
their immediate message is an aspect of cultural research that traditional icono¬ 
graphy did not and could not address. A ‘social turn’ in art history together with 


49 Lipton 2012, 229. 

50 Kitzinger 1977. 
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a ‘visual turn’ in history can thus be aligned toward an integrative revisiting of 
Jewish culture in general and Jewish book culture in particular. As the present 
limited discussion demonstrates, once looked at from points of view that do not 
simply imply a mere interpretation of the visual as text or a linear understanding 
of mediaeval art by means of texts, the visual can, indeed, be integrated into a 
more complete system of multidisciplinary culture research. 
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